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Preface 


The first version of this work was written by Professor Wall under the 
title Education and mental health and published by Unesco and Harrap 
in 1955; it summarized the results of the Regional Conference on Educa- 
tion and the Mental Health of Children in Europe, which was organized 
by Unesco in Paris in 1952. 

Due to its widespread success—it was translated into several 
languages and reprinted many times—to the growth of knowledge in the 
field of child development in the last two decades and to the fact that 
many problems latent in the 1950s now have a critical significance for 
all educators, Professor Wall was invited by the Secretariat to undertake 
a complete revision of his book. The vastness of the subject and the 
complexity of the problems to be treated led to the decision to divide the 
work into two volumes. The first volume, Constructive education for 
children, deals with the first ten years of a child’s life and the second, 
Constructive education for adolescents, with the years of puberty and 
adolescence. In view of the role of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion as Unesco’s centre for comparative education, which undertakes 
Studies designed to assist Member States develop and reform their edu- 
cation systems, it was also decided that these works should be published 
in its series Studies and surveys in comparative education. — 

In this volume the author first analyses the roots and directions of 
Contemporary social change—which seems fundamentally different in 
its nature from the changes of the past—and derives a series of questions 
to which education has to find practical answers and a concept of mental 
health defined not as adjustment but as dynamic adjustability. In the light 


of present knowledge of the dynamics of child development, he reviews 
the role of the family, of pre-school institutions and of the first five 
years or so of compulsory schooling with two ends in mind: to identify 


and eliminate unnecessary deprivations and stresses; and pa for 
Means—in terms of social organization, child-rearing styles an p agogic 
methods—which will increase the ability to tolerate and use the € 
inherent in rapid change and also to develop the intellect as a flexibly 


creati ing with o en-ended problems. 
HR Mgr s of the research literature concerned for 


This involves an analysi 
example with the early development of competence, the ae 2 a 
heuristic environment, differentiated concepts of cultural deprivation, 


cultural difference and cultural disorganization, equality of opportunity, 
compensatory education, nursery schools and playgroups and the like. 
There follows a detailed discussion of the aims of primary education 
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as they may be derived from philosophical, sociological and psychological 
analyses and as they may be embodied in school climates, discipline and 
education method. Concepts like reading readiness, school readiness. 
active methods, grouping, setting and streaming are reviewed in their 
practical and psychological contexts. A chapter is devoted to such 
special problems of the primary school as the general difficulty of meet- 
ing individual differences, dullness, failure, immigrant and migrant 
groups, maladjustments, the exceptionally able child, and examinations 
and selection. A final chapter draws a general conclusion concerning the 
growth development and education of the pre-pubertal child and sets 
the scene for the second volume, which will deal with adolescence and 
secondary education. 

While Professor Wall has based his work largely on European re- 
search and practice he does throughout point out the analogies between 
prob'ems in different national and regional contexts. It is for this reason 
that many of the original references to scientific works of the thirties and 
and of the immediate post-war era have been preserved. In some cases 
they are still the standard sources; in most, it is because they may be 
more relevant than contemporary sources (which are also cited) to the 
circumstances of the less developed regions of Europe and of the Third 
World. It is therefore hoped that the book, though not necessarily ex- 
pressing the opinions of Unesco, may have particular value for readers in 
developing countries. 

Finally, the Secretariat records its sincere recognition of the exten- 
sive knowledge, experience and devotion that Professor Wall has 
brought to his task and the hope that this book will prove valuable not 
only to the educator and child psychologist but also to the parent, 
administrator. guidance worker and youth leader, who can contribute 
so much to the healthy mental development of the child. 
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All our lives long, every day and eve 
of accommodating our changed and 
changed surroundings; living, in fact 
accommodation; when we fail in it a 
grantly we are mad, when we suspend 
up the attempt altogether we die. In q 
nal and external are so small that the 
fusion and accommodation; in other li 


Ty hour, we are engaged in the process 
unchanged selves to changed and un- 
. is nothing else than this process of 
little we are stupid, when we fail fla- 
it temporarily we sleep, when we give 
uiet, uneventful lives the changes inter- 
re is little or no strain in the process of 
ves there is great strain, but there is also 
; in others great strain with little 
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unequal to the strain of fusing and 
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Foreword 


In my preface to the first edition of Education and Mental Health 
(1955) 1 concentrated on the central idea, proposed by Professor Wall, 
that the harmonious development of the individual, from an intellectual, 
emotional and social point of view, is being threatened constantly today 
by the crumbling of collective values—the aftermath of two world wars 
fought, principally, in Europe; and that the solutions to these problems 
àre to be found in a re-examination of educational methods in the light 
Of our current knowledge of child psychology. 

Or to express the above in more concrete terms: the idea put forward 
throughout this book is that mental development is a continuous process 
—one can hardly look back far enough or disregard the earliest causes 
of imbalance in one's life if one is to achieve, ultimately, ‘broadening 
of the personality’ and ‘co-operation’, the dual objectives of education, 

With social adaptability and international understanding as their 
ultimate goal, the author and other experts invited to the regional con- 
ference in 1955 were not afraid to carry their researches back to earliest 
childhood. They were rightly convinced that internal conflicts, arising 
either at nursery school or in the family as a result of wrong methods 
9r misunderstanding on the part of adults, tend to have a greater effect 
than is generally imagined upon the subsequent development of the 
Child. And thus these expert researchers studied in detail the essential 
Problem of co-ordination between school and family. 

Of course their analyses and findings are still valid, but profound 
Social changes, already emerging in the 1950s, have since become more 
apparent: the fundamental role which education has to play today is 
both a clearer one and also a more difficult one. The education system 
i$ no longer simply an adjunct to modern life. with the school playing a 
Supporting role to the family. Mankind has undergone such changes that 
education cannot afford to restrict itself merely to transmitting knowl- 
edge and values: more than ever before it must aim to create person- 
alities of greater adaptability, who are capable of transforming their 
Societies, 

However, our ever-expanding knowledge 
of children in relation to their physical and 
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of the mental development 
social environment leads us 
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to ask some basic questions about the role of the school, its teaching 
methods, teacher training, and education in general. (See our essays on 
"Psychology and Pedagogy’, and ‘Where is Education Going?" 

There would not be sufficient space in the Scope of a single volume 
to re-examine the current problems of the education and mental health 
of children and adolescents; nor would there be space to relate these 
permanent problems to those raised by the social, educational and 
political changes which have occurred since the 1950s. This new work 
is presented, therefore, in two volumes. 

Constructive Education for Children concentrates on the first decade 
of life. Before coming to discuss this period, the author analyses changes 


in Western culture and economic and political problems which must be 
resolved before the year 2000—bearin 
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Introduction 


Many problems which were latent in the immediate postwar period 
have since emerged to a crucial prominence and are engaging the 
attention of educators all over the world. Our knowledge of child 
development has grown and our perceptions of the ways in which in- 
creasingly complex environments interact with the growth of ability and 
personality have become more acute—we see the ways of change but 
not so clearly the ways of controlling and directing them. Many of the 
desirable but remote ideals of the middle 1950s are now seen to be 

` urgent essentials to the survival of a humane and democratic society. 
Equality of opportunity, the capacity to make autonomous moral choices, 
a command of the knowledge and skills required not only to solve the 
immediate problems of personal life but to participate in decisions about 
man's whole future—these and many others of a like kind have been 
proclaimed for centuries as the aims of education; we now know that 
they have to become more than the orotund prefatory phrases of school 
Programmes. They have to be made precise, worked out in concrete 
educational methods and be embodied in institutions. 

We see this, too, in a context of the relative failure of education to 
achieve what it has set out to do. Increased and increasing investment, 
far-reaching ‘reforms’ of structure and of curricula have been accom- 
Panied apparently by widespread increases in social and personal disturb- 
ance, The attempts to assist, through education, the countries of the 
developing world to raise the standards and quality of life for their 
Citizens have been disappointing. Initial optimism has given way to an 
Increasing sensitivity to the failures of education to live up to the high 
and idealistic hopes entertained for it, an increasingly anguished search 
Or causes, and a certain pessimism about the value of formal education 
as a means of changing individuals and their societies. : 

Not surprisingly, schools and their teachers have come under bitter 
attack and the manifold ills of society have been laid at their door. There 
are those who clamour to abolish them altogether, to *de-school society* 
in the name of egalitarianism and relevance. Nor has that other great 
educator, the family, escaped censure. Pointing to the weakness and 
Uncertainties of parents, the ways in which affection can stifle or neglect 
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destroy, ardent reformers propose to break it down = ipei iie 
from it. In such, and even more shrill, proposals t ere is : bens 
note of panic; and all too often, openly or implicitly, the reform litical 
cated seem motivated as much by exclusive and authoritarian po is ne 
convictions as they are by care for the right of an individual to such a 
initiation into his culture as will set him free to examine the assumptions 
ich it is based. . 
» o etia adopted in this book is evolutionary, not revolutionary. 
The view taken of mental health is wide—many would say too wide to 
have full significance, and difficult to distinguish from other meanings 
of education. Even education itself is considered as embracing not only 
the formal institutions but the family, the community and its media. No 
apology or defence is made for this wholistic and global view. It is the 
writer’s belief that, because the school is an artificial institution with 
trained men and women to staff it, it is a social instrument which. if we 
find out how to use it sensitively and intelligently, can do more than 
palliate or prevent mis- or maladjustments arising in the lives of children 
from causes outside its walls. We must find the means and the methods 
by which schools can not only, within their traditional framework, 
positively and constructively educate their pupils, but whereby they can 
call into collaboration the other and even more powerful educators in 
the home and in the community. Only if school, home and society accept, 
respect and understand each other’s responsibilities can we hope to pre- 
pare present and future generations for a world the nature of which we 
cannot foresee. This implies not only that we understand how to use the 
formal educational institutions to complement, extend and if necessary 
to compensate for the work of other educators, like the family and the 
media of communication and entertainment, but also that those pro- 
fessionally concerned with education must win the confidence and co- 
operation of the family and the community to work together in the 
education of the young. We must, in fact, ‘en-school’ society. 


The next thirty or forty years seem likely to confront mankind with 
problems and decisions, the magnitude and co 


: nsequences of which have 
little precedent in our experience. Children 
generations which succeed the 


national and national tensions, viol 


d ence of all kinds and communal con- 
flicts. Families, schools, communi 


ties, nation states are aggregates of 
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individuals and ultimately their capacity to live harmoniously depends 
upon the stability and lack of markedly ‘neurotic’ features in at least a 
majority of those who make them up. Economic and social reasons for 
strife, problems of living space, of food supply, of personal or economic 
survival have always existed; and there is no reason to suppose that they 
will cease to do so or even become less severe—rather the reverse. The 
increasing complexity of the groups in which civilized man lives in it- 
self makes for a more fragile stability and disturbances are likely to be 
more far reaching in their effects. But how such problems are dealt with 
—by force, by fight, by flight or by compromise and negotiation—is 
very much a function of the psychology of those who deal with them. 
We must be concerned with the removal of external and objective 
Causes of anxiety, injustices and reasons for tension. We must also devise 
the political and social machinery and institutionalized ways of behaving 
which enable us to deal constructively with conflicts of all kinds. How- 
ever, as experience shows, neither the removal of objective causes for 
Strife, nor the existence of satisfactory democratic institutions are suffi- 
cient in themselves. If there are substantial societies or groups within 
Society whose anxiety is pathological, they will seek objects or groups 
On which to fasten their fears and such can always be found; they will 
look for security in beliefs and loyalties which render them hostile to 
Other groups and block the paths to a peaceful resolution of conflict. 

The human being is very much the product of the education, formal 
and informal, which his society provides for him. Hence if men and 
Women are to understand and shape the changes in their society, It Is 
to the whole education of the young that we must look at least for the 
prevention of damaging and ultimately socially dangerous maladjust- 
ments. More hopefully we must view it as a means constructively to form 
human personalities whose insight into and mastery of their own nature 
makes them able to shape a future for themselves and their children 
Which takes full advantage of what the world has to offer. 

Mental health like physical health is thus much more than an 
absense of disease or maladjustment. One at least of its aspects IS freedom 
from fears, anxieties and insecurities which have no rational cause. 
Coupled with this is the knowledge of what to do to free oneself from 
a real threat. Frustration, fear. anxiety and the like are not in themselves 
bad: they may constitute the necessary stimuli which tone the individual 
or the group for action; but it is crucial that groups or individuals are 
equipped with the means of meeting them rationally and of effectively 
reducing them without harm to the self or to others. Similarly. aggres- 
Sion is a potent and necessary spring of human action; the problem is 
Not to suppress it but to deflect it from interpersonal and intergroup 
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violence or strife, to socialize its expression and turn it towards con- 
structive ends. 

Mankind has rubbed along for a million or more years without a 
global disaster, though there have been increasingly frequent local 
disasters of growing magnitude. The two world wars of this century left 
scarcely anyone untouched. There are those who think we may again 
narrowly escape without taking too much thought or too many positive 
decisions. However the signs accumulate that doomsday may be round 
the corner. Even to the optimist, it looks as though the race between 
education and disaster is quickening. 

In what follows it is suggested that the psychological climates in 
which children and young people all over the world are growing up have 
profoundly changed over the past century and it is a change different in 
many of its features from the great changes of the past. To some very 
considerable extent too it seems that man’s nature may also be changing 
as a consequence. This process of environmental change, of change in 
the climate of ideas and in the balance of human personality seems to 
hold considerable threats of prejudice to normal harmonious’ growth in 
the rising generations of children—by depriving them of certain essen- 


tial experiences and exposing them to major uncertainties. On the other 
hand, it also seems to hold out great promise? 


Some will categorically and imisti 
| pessimisticall 
pt, referring to the ancient wisd UE aum wm 
th 
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true that some dispositions, male aggressiveness for example, and some 
would say greed and acquisitiveness, are difficult indeed to eradicate— 
naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret. There are many touches 
of nature, good and bad, that seem to make the whole past and present 
world kin. 

Yet in all that we think of as particularly human—in character, in 
personality, in the content of consciousness, in attitudes and ideals, in 
ideologies and in patterns of behaviour—nurture is probably at least as 
important as nature. 

The course of history demonstrates moreover that human mental 
and physical environments do change in important ways, sometimes 
swiftly and dramatically, often through the agency of man himself. It 
seems at least likely, in the light of our knowledge, that massive changes 
in environment, particularly if they are rapid and pervasive, will bring 
about corresponding changes in thought and behaviour. What seems 
then to be important is to examine such changes in the recent past and 
to look more closely at what is going on at present. From such an 
analysis we can hope to perceive the directions of development, some- 
thing of the problems which it produces and ways in which we may 
intervene educationally to shape the future of our society. 

Because education is an applied activity and because it has ends 
Which are involved with choices of values, such an analysis cannot be 
neutral. The endeavour is nonetheless made to show that while certain 
broad aims or values—tolerance, respect for others, willingness to accept 
à democratic rather than an authoritarian style of interpersonal and 
intergroup relationships and the like—are regarded as essential, there are 
many forms in which these can be acceptably embodied and that cul- 
tural pluralism, the acceptance of the value of difference, is in itself 
Worthy of cultivation if we are all to profit from the rich and inherent 


diversity of human beings. 

Further, in this large context, we 
as something which goes well beyon 
adjustment; and even beyond wh 
the minimal aims of education. I 
be shaped in democratic ways. very many ‘ 
à develo ility to make conscious c 
grounds ae z X beyond personal or even pum. i uA 
Considerations which deeply concern mankind, its future : Arri 
of life for all who inhabit this planet. Education, then, and par hentari 
the school's part in it, must be regarded as a constructive vp s 
not merely at personal development but at the creation e p » x 
logical condition in individuals which will permit the pa * 
munity really to control its destiny rather than leave it to the play 
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of irrational or at least only partly rational processes, to various forms 
of interacting egotisms and selfish interests. 


This is no easy business, particularly when we try to translate it 
into the task of imperfect parents and their growing families or im- 
perfect teachers confronted by thirty or forty pupils—children or adoles- 
cents. Those who educate have not only to prevent things from going 
wrong and to remedy deficiencies and difficulties; they have to shape 


human personality in some quite conscious and definite ways—and that 


in a society which subscribes now to no coherent system of morality 
and values. 


is developed. Whatever terms we 
education'—the argument is that 


as to be seen as a consciously 
We succeed, will enable man 


out qünicators of the mass 
"dee ue Slippin 

into anarchistic irresponsibility and on the dir is the one hand 
doctrination. nto forms of in- 
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Chapter one 


Origins of change in the 
nineteenth century’ 


CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY 


Contemporary Western man is a very different being from his ancestors 
who roamed the plains and forests of Europe before the dawn of recorded 
civilization, from those who built the Romanesque and Gothic churches 
and cathedrals, and from the men of the Renaissance. 

There are passions and thoughts from the past that stir us still and a 
certain continuity of emotion is recorded in history and literature: 


But have you wine and music still, 
And statues and a bright-eyed love, 
And foolish thoughts of good and ill, 
And prayers to them who sit above?? 


Some at least of this continuity is, however, illusory. The essence of 
great art is that it is re-interpreted from age to age. We project into it our 
own different meanings. It is most unlikely for example that the Bible 
means to us what it means to its first translators; or to them, what it meant 


to its authors; and try as we will we can hardly recapture the mood of the 


first audiences that saw Macbeth, L’ Avare or Nathan der Weise. Still less 
t poetry of the East as its first 


can Western man respond to the ancien 
hearers did. 


For the most part, human nature changes slowly and imperceptibly, 


but a careful reading of history and literature indicates that there are 
some periods when what amounts to à mutation of consciousness and 
personality takes place at least ina substantial minority. The economic, 
Social and political climate in which men live changes so fundamentally 
that a culture or a nation sets a new course. Such changes are, as a rule, 
more striking in retrospect. Their effects were spread over many genera- 
tions in such a way that the profound adjustments in human personality, 
thought, emotion and action, though possibly striking for individuals, 
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have collectively taken place relatively slowly and without apparently too 
great a tension and strain. Certain proportionately small groups of 
individuals separated geographically or temporally may betray a new rest- 
lessness or a new way of approach; but usually such ckanges have first 
affected a restricted social or intellectual élite and have filtered down 
through generations at sufficient intervals to allow accommodation to 
take place without great and universal social upheaval. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


The Renaissance was one such change. It took several centuries to work 
out and just as in Shakespeare and Montaigne or in Chaucer and Bocca- 
cio—separated as they were by nearly two centuries—we find medieval 
as well as renaissance elements and outlooks, so in the culture in which 


each lived we find the same mingling. ‘In social history > writes Tre: 
velyan, *we find in every perio = 


" ur" : d several different kinds of social and 
economic organization going on simultaneously in the same country, the 
same shire and the same town. . . -In everything, the old overlaps the 
new—in religion, in thought ly custom. There is never any clear 
: , all Englishmen ado ays of 
life and thought.” The psychologist would add to dus detente dn 
each human personality has the same mixture of consist d incon- 
sistent elements and will itself reflect nsistent and in 

by which it has been conditioned. He 


also exist to contradict it. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


ch À 
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communities. and ze Populous agglomer, : mall, Socially mixed 
segregation of the eR For almost the ine with increasing 
way was Open, aPPatenlly, to a general and rapid scone - x eg the 
mobility—up- 
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ward and downward. Soldiers of fortune, courtesans and merchants had, 
in all history, been able to move upward in at least a limited way to 
fortune and rank; the service of the church and the embryonic civil 
service of the king had also allowed able recruits from the lower social 
classes to climb, though their security was always somewhat dependent 
upon noble or royal favour. The expanding home and overseas markets 
of the nineteenth century, the growth in the techniques of mass produc- 
tion, the discovery of the ways in which demand may be created by 
advertisement, made it possible for many more individuals to make, in 
their life-time, large fortunes which were not dependent upon the favour 
of any of the traditional holders of power. 

Nevertheless, for the majority of people in Europe, the nineteenth 
Century was not particularly revolutionary. It certainly was not revolu- 
tionary elsewhere, even though the period of colonial expansion brought 
many ancient cultures under the domination of the West and opened up 
Africa to trade. Overtly in Europe and elsewhere the social order re- 
mained as it had been in its main assumptions founded upon religion and 
most men stayed in the station to which it had pleased God to call them; 
Public morality was similarly sanctioned and—however harsh it might 
have been in many instances—provided a coherent framework within 
Which the overwhelming majority of children and adolescents grew up. 

England, probably because of its earlier start and the importance 
of non-conformity, felt the impact of change more violently than else- 
Where, and reacted with vigorous social change. The sons of those whose 
accumulated fortunes allowed them to overleap many social barriers were 
provided for by the new public schools inspired by Arnold's reforms and 
Were trained in self-discipline, religious principle and leadership. They 
Provided the educated recruits to the expanding civil and military ser- 
Vices necessitated by the growth of industry and of empire; but at the 
same time, they and their less fortunate brothers and sisters were in- 
doctrinated with a social-religious ethos which right up to the outbreak 
of the First World War, successfully maintained—with occasional signs 
that all was not for the best in the best of all possible worlds'—the ap- 
Pearance of a stable, self-confident and optimistic society.* 

In the whole of Western Europe, and particularly in the towns, the 
Over-all change in the social and psychological climate from one genera- 
tion to the other was more marked and rapid than similar changes before. 
The conflict and the clash of generations to which it led forms the theme 
of many novels. It is not without significance either, that, apart from a 
few isolated instances due to special individual circumstances, there is 
very little mention in literature’ of the struggles, problems and disturb- 
ances of adolescence as a general phenomenon until the middle and late 
nineteenth century, From the second phase of the Romantic movement— 
and particularly in the poetry of Keats. Shelley, Byron. Lamartine and 
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de Vigny—it becomes a dominant theme; it had been preceded by the 
beginnings of what became by the mid-century a major literature about 
children and for children, some of it reformist and humanitarian? some 
of it moral and moralizing as well? some of it deeply concerned with the 
psychological implications of environment and of adult attitudes and 
actions for subsequent character." So, too, a general preoccupation with 
education as a major instrument of social policy began in Europe in the 
mid-nineteenth century" and by the end of the century (1898) the first 


society for the study of child psychology was founded in London. fol- 
lowed shortly by a similar society in Paris. 


THE ROOTS OF CONTEMPORARY CHANGE 


Three currents of thought which rose to the surface in the West in the 
nineteenth century are of far-reaching importance to our understanding 
of to-day. Darwin's theory of evolution, announced in 1859, was a major 


A : s rganized religion. Doubt and 
rationalism increasingly reinforced the agnostici 


give objective basis to 
h Revolution. 


ffect. s 
enleve un aA Ware PA Were not fully felt, in England 


the thinking was implicit in the writings at—although some at least of 
: ES of Sully and M n 
before that—was given by the Popularization of th cDougall we 
Freud.” Apart altogether from the truth or uin Works of Sigmund 
expounded and the accuracy with which they: we Ise of the doctrines 
main ideas enunciated by Freud have de ply i is disseminated, three 
life and thought—the notion of psychic deter niluenced 
undermine the basis of most philosophica] MR ea w 
about free will and predestination; the n 
conscious mentation, which seemed to 
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The third major current of thought and one highly provocative of 
change arose from the work of Karl Marx.” His dialectical materialism 
constituted a direct attack upon current idealistic and dualistic philo- 
sophies which, he held, supported the interests of the ruling classes. His 
economic doctrine struck at the basis of nineteenth century industrial 
Society by making manifest (and condemning) the difference between the 
Wages paid and the surplus value in capitalist systems, and suggesting the 
Political remedy of Communism. Until 1917 most revolutions and major 
shifts of economic and political power had taken place within the ruling 
groups. Marx, followed by Lenin, preached the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and common ownership of the means of production and exchange. 
This revolution was intended to be a radical change in the power struc- 
ture that had hitherto universally held. 


Each of these in its way proved a powe j 
Over the second half of the nineteenth century, the changes of which we 


are feeling the accumulating impact today and which have rippled out 
Over the world. It is, however, of great importance to recognize that these 
ideas struck in a way without historical precedent in terms of Western 
Man’s view of himself in his society, in his relation to himself and his 
world, and opened the way for the technological exploitation of the 
conquest of nature: the Reformation altered man’s idea of himself in 
relation to God; the nineteenth and early twentieth century called in 
question the whole structure of Western society and most of the beliefs, 
the value systems and the formal and institutional relationships on which 
it was based—and this at a time when the material and psychological 
environment was itself undergoing massive and pervasive change. 

Many other factors and ferments in the world of nineteenth and 
early twentieth century Europe could be pointed to as contributing to the 
alterations in the whole socio-psychological environment in which chil- 
dren and adolescents grew up. particularly towards the end of the last 
century and in the first decade of this. 

Two main points should be made however. The first of these is the 
suggestion that the second phase of the Industrial Revolution in Europe 
Wrought changes in human personality and in society comparable only 
to those brought about earlier by the Renaissance. The second is that the 
rate of change in the West in the last half of the nineteenth century and 
the first decades of this—and the corresponding strains and tensions put 
on individuals, sub-groups and society itself —were immeasurably greater 
than at any earlier epoch. The majority of men and women adjusted to 
and digested these strains and changes. but a substantial minority did 
not; the public life and the literature of the period is testimony to the 
personal problems and conflicts which arose. 
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Childhood experiences. Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) was much earlier of 
course and her Parents assistant (1796-1801) and other books depicted 


childhood in a realistic way. 


For example Kingsley, The water babies. 

The way of all flesh, though not published until 1903, after Butler's death, 
is a remarkable summary of many of the psychological features of nine- 
teenth century life and in particular of the effects of social mobility and of 
the effects on children of their parents' beliefs and ambitions. 


- Cf. Herbert Spencer and later Durkeim. See also: Tempels, P. L'instruction 


du peuple (1864), which led among other things to the establishment of the 
Ligue de l'enseignement. Universal and compulsory education was earlier, 
atleast as a proposal, elsewhere: in Prussia (Education Law 1717); in certain 
American states; the notion was written into the Calvin's Ecclesiastical State 
of Geneva (1542); and in Scotland (Act of Discipline 1598). 

Psycho-pathology of everyday life, 1904|Three Essays on the theory of 
sexuality, 1905 / First International Psychoanalytic Congress, 1908. 

Das Kapital. Vol. I. 1867. 


Chapter two 


The psycho-social background 
to contemporary western 
personality 


MECHANISMS OF CHANGE 
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What we now experience were a mutant, brought about by the wars 
themselves, but. as we have seen, the roots of our present changes and 
dilemmas go back into history. In certain respects what has been and is 
happening is that change has precipitated to a critical point at which an 
accumulating series of scientific and technological leaps is confronting 
us with human dilemmas. which to the cold observer seem completely 
novel and lacking in any useful precedent. 


PROMULGATION OF CHANGE 


In some ways the most dramatic change is in the mechanisms by which 
change itself is p omulgated. Certainly until the arrival of mass literacy 
in Europe and the popular P:ess, cultural change. the dissemination of 
new ideas and life styles was mediated by élites. Even to the mid- 
nineteenth century it is doubtful whether the audience for any book 
Constituted much more than 10 per cent of the population who because 
9f their education were the least suggestible and by and large the more 
experienced and older groups. The rise of the popular Press based on an 
Increasing literate readership did much to extend this base towards the 
end of the nineteenth century and in the first half of this, but the popular 
newspaper scarcely touched the pre-adolescent or the very large number 
of the not very well educated. . 

Nor was there much direct international contact. Even with the 
Coming of steam transport, travel remained the privilege of the few and 
the Notion of seeing other men and other climes was largely conceived of 
^ Strictly European terms. In the colonial era armies went further abroad 
and there were the great emigrations from Europe to America. But these 
Were little different in kind from earlier colonization and travel and the 
travellers tended to be enshrined in their sense of cultural superiority : 
Such travel in any case did not deeply affect the majority of people. 

Wareness of what was happening elsewhere, until the coming of the 
telegraph and radio telephony, was slight and information long in com- 
ing. There were small trans-national groups sharing a common life-style 
and often speaking a common language—for example the early humanists 
With their common tongue of Latin or the eighteenth and nine- 
leenth century aristocracy communicating in French. These tended to be 
centred on Europe and even on Western Europe. — , 

e now live in what McLuhan’ calls, aptly in some respects, ‘the 
global village’. The motor car and the aeroplane have, paradoxically 
enlarged living space and made the world smaller and in closer contact. 

Olidays with pay and cheap package tours have brought for many 


Uropean ; 5 cial groups the possibility of visiting 
pein ang North Agescun soca GM ible only to the rich or the 


Parts of the i 
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wandering to far places can be relatively easily indulged with a tent, a 
second-hand van and comparatively little money. 


News flies across the globe in minutes r 
Communication by the printed word, even when this is popular and 
illustrated journalism (which characterized mass communication in the 
first three decades of the twentieth century), implies a certain minimal 
element of literacy? and a certain maturity, Newspapers. even illustrated 
ones, are less immediate in their effects than oral speech or visual pre- 
sentation and require rather more interpretive effort from the reader. The 


ather than days or weeks. 


. try, so all men can be aware 
, cultural gradients i i etween 
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ticularly of commercial television, but doubtful whether this is supported 
by fact in most cases. What seems to be important is that it tends to feed 
back and intensify the status quo in a highly simplified form while at the 
Same time ensuring rapid and on the whole uncritical dissemination of 
Novelties of thought, expression or behaviour. It is difficult, too, within 
the limits imposed by space, time and immediate intelligibility, to present 
4 nuanced and balanced view of any important question.* 


INVERSION OF THE MECHANISM OF CHANGE 


From our point of view the crucial difference with the past lies in the 
Version of the ways by which change is communicated. The élites of 
age, experience and education are likely to be less suggestible and by 
and large to make a more discriminating use of the visual media; they 
are likely to fit what they see within an organized and thought out matrix 
9 knowledge and experience which they have built up from other 
Sources. It was just such élites who in the past were in the forefront of 
change, interpreting, digesting and passing it on, as it were, so that the 
anners and views of the ruling group of yesterday became the general 
climate of the morrow. Now communication is direct and its impact 
more potent and rapid. The interpretive ‘élites’, if one can call them such, 
fend to be journalists, broadcasting personalities or propagandists of one 
Ind or another concerned as much to arouse and maintain interest and 
curiosity as with a balanced presentation of life as it Is. The younger, 
nore Suggestible and less educated are those most likely to be directly 
^ Profoundly exposed to and influenced by the visual media. re 
US mediated as much or more by them as by élites of any s 
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sufficient to guarantee for all the essentials of a life free from real want. 
hunger and ill-health. It is now true that—if it thinks only of itself and 
solves the problems of an equitable distribution—any Western society 
can guarantee these minimum essentials to all its citizens. What is more. 
the productivity of industry is such that more goods are made by the 


West than can be consumed in the Ordinary processes of a full and 
healthy life. 


In situations of scarcity, conservation and self- 
Conversely, when everyone is convin 
tial, consumption must be encouraged, even to the point of conspicuous 


expenditure and waste.* Hence the enormous activity of the advertising 
industry, the elaborate packing, the planned obsolescence, 
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goods, services and conditions of life which were a luxury of privilege 
are now regarded as minimum essentials which should be guaranteed by 
social means; the current aspiration is that the ‘good life’ (whatever that 
may mean) is a general human right which it is the duty of society to 
provide for all. To some extent conversely, affluence which seems to owe 
lts rise to a greedy exploitation of the world's resources. and to the pro- 
fit motive which puts gain before the humane and non-materialistic 
Values. leads to the development. particularly among the young. of a 
counter culture.’ 


AUTHORITARIANISM 


This is bound up with other changes, notably with changes in our notions 
9f social class, in the structure of authority and of attitudes towards it. 
With only minor exceptions all societies in the past and most societies 
the world at present have been or are essentially authoritarian and 
Socially stratified in their organization. This hierarchic structure was 
Pervasive and still is outside the West. Families usually were dominated 
by the father whose rights in law and religion over his wife and children 
Were more or less absolute: ‘he made for God and she for God in him 
Pretty fairly sets out both the relationship and its divine sanction. Within 
this, of course, limited forms of matriarchy were possible and in some 
Countries or within some social groups there were clear divisions of 
responsibility between the mother and the father—though rarely on any 
basis of equality, The structure of authority (and of privilege) in the 
State (and in such institutions as the school, the factory, the farm, the 
army) tended to reflect this Democracy where it existed in eighteenth- 
and even in most of nineteenth-century Europe tended to mean the 


election of alternative oligarchies. and even then by a franchise restricted 
Full manhood franchise without property 


England until 1918. Women gained full 
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Indeed the attitude for example liger-ts in the army, of the Church 
and of enlightened employers was reflected in the actual words or 
dian which were used— mon enfant’, the shepherd and his sheep and 


‘my people. — . 
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existed by a highly differentiated and selective education system. Though 
it was always possible, and particularly in times of disturbance or of 
military or mercantile expansion, for individuals to be socially mobile 
and for new classes to arise, like the mercantile middle classes of the 
eighteenth century and earlier, and the entrepreneurs of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, social mobility did not so markedly characterize 
most societies previous to the present. New social groups in any case 
took their place in an existing ascending hierarchy. 

The social order was maintained by the belief that it was divinely 
ordained and that there were genetic and other inherent differences 


between groups. Birth determined Status, and even the recruitment to the 
middle classes of nineteenth-century Euro 
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Many since 1918. that they have had to abandon in adolescence the social 
group into which they were born. and move more or less uneasily into 
another." 


DECLINE OF RELIGION 


The third group of factors is less tangible but its effects are at least as 
Pervasive and difficult to evaluate. Reference has already been made to 
the impact of Darwinism, Marxism and the doctrines of Freud on nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century thought, and in particular to their 
effect coupled with the immense advance of science on religious belief." 
At least until the turn of the present century. religion as the ultimate 
Sanction of morality. of the social order and the alliance between worldly 
Success and the pursuit of the divine will, were deeply a part of the 
conscious and unconscious thought of the majority of people in Europe. 
ven nineteenth-century rationalism and agnosticism were of the nature 
9f a protest against religion rather than an abandonment of it^ i 
The last decades have seen, particularly in England but in varying 
degrees in Europe, many religious revivals; but they have also seen 
Steadily an increase, not so much in rationalism or agnosticism, as in 
indifference to organized religions of all kinds. The currency of the 
Musical banks of Erewhon is no longer generally exchanged even 
formally, In large parts of northern Europe, in spite of the public respect 
Paid to religion, in spite of the legal tolerance for religious teaching in 
Sectors of the education system, we see the steady growth of a largely 
non-religious society. Even where, as in the Catholic countries of southern 
Urope, the Church retains its hold on education, the position of religion 


and religious education is ambiguous in the minds of many adults. Sanc- 


lions for a moral code are becoming political, social and ethical, legal 


and pragmatic, rather than doctrinal. dogmatic or even generally spiritual 
Or religious, 


Over large parts of Eastern Europe. Marxism-Leninism has become 


an ideology and operates rather like an organized State religion. Else- 
Where it exists as an idealistic alternative to other forms of belief and 
Non-belief, It is, however. profoundly different from most traditional 
religions in that its morality does not appeal to spiritual ideas or the 
notion of an insubstantial god, and its conception of man in society is 
derived from economic and social analysis according to dialectical 
Materialism, Basically it believes that the manipulation and regulation of 
Society itself to eradicate interpersonal and intergroup exploitation will 
bring about the perfection of man. In this system guilt is projected into 
the class war or is transformed to shame. a matter of not conforming to 
Notions of the common good. It is an other-directed rather than an in- 
dividual and personal concept." 
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THE NEED OF BELIEF 


A system of belief in which much is taken on trust, and. particularly 
belief in powers beyond the self, seems to be a human need. We see all 
around us religious revivals, imported and esoteric religions or mystical 
philosophies like Zen Buddhism; all over Europe, even in advanced 
societies, there is a revival of superstition and witchcraft;* even non- 
spiritual systems of political thought tend very quickly to take on irra- 


tional elements and betray the psychological marks of religion. A fairly 

elief is supportive for very many as a way 
ety of doubt. If it sanctions a social order 
and rests on a coherent explanatory system.” it provides an easily com- 
prehensive rationale for morality, for the acceptance of higher authority 
and for the comforting attitude that, since others know best, one should 
be resigned. What we are confronted with now in the West is a confusion 
of beliefs and non-beliefs, coupled with a rather vague acceptance of the 
notion that there is only one life to live, that man must perfect himself 
by his own efforts and that evi are determined by social 


choice of religions, and of 
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of spirituality. 
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called profoundly into question even the benevolent authority of parents 
and of parent substitutes like teachers. 

This is not to say that the concepts of dynamic psychology are un- 
true nor that their influence has been mainly evil: far from it. Our child- 
Tearing practices, our educational systems, our understanding of psychosis 
and neurosis and of the roots of crime and our treatment of the mentally 
Sick and criminal have immensely gained in humanity. But it remains 
true that secure, comprehensible and effective attitudes concerning 
authority, responsibility and guilt are increasingly hard for the individual 
to come by: and that humanity has been given an array of good reasons 
for not adhering to any prescriptive system of virtue. Morality has be- 
Come a highly personal thing, a matter of individual choice and to some 
extent even suspect in itself. It is not a code of accepted rules; it has to 

© à game that you make up as you go along. . 
i The effect of this is to remove a major element of certainty and to 

àve the individual to find for himself a philosophy and a rule of life. 
It naturally increases anxiety and displaces, if it does not actually in- 
Crease the possibility of, psychological conflict. It also removes a simple 
and unquestionable explanatory principle of why the established order 
: 800d and right and its morality true; it rejects the basis upon which 
resignation and acceptance can be justified as well as sweetened. Para- 
doxically too it tends to elevate the individual conscience to the position 
Of final arbiter, In a very real sense man has turned from the idea that 
if the individual is right with himself and with God, society will take 
Care of itself. to the much more perplexing notion that a good society 
epends upon the regulation, by law and by organization, of the ten- 
dency of individuals and subgroups to exploit others to their own ad- 
Vantage. For the school and the home, it proposes an extremely difficult 
làsk— that of equipping children and adolescents with the power to make 
and adhere to moral judgements without the support of a set of pre- 


determined rules and beliefs. 


^N ANTI-AUTHORITARIAN SOCIETY? 


Ours, as a result of this and of other changes, is a society where more 
and more people are confused in their notions of and attitudes towards 
authority. In some respects it is anti-authoritarian and, by a confusion 
between authority and authoritarianism, there are substantial groups 
Who reject authority of any kind, political, familial, religious or social. 

S a society we have not reached any general agreement on the need for 
authority nor have we developed a genuine concept of democratic con- 
Sent to put in place of the concepts of the nineteenth century. Powerful 
Broups reject even the best aspects of responsible paternalism, regarding 
it as creating a hierarchic and condescending relationship or leading to 
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the worst forms of capitalistic exploitation. The manifest inequalities be- 
tween individuals, between classes. between nations, are regarded by 
many as entirely man-made, the result either of blind forces of interest 
and greed or of an élitist social conspiracy by those who for centuries 
have manipulated the system to protect their own advantages and privi- 
leges. There is suspicion of the authority of the parent over his children 
and of the teacher over his pupils. Because we have not yet come to any 
concensus about authority nor developed the subtle concepts which 
would underlie social discipline in a genuinely free democratic society. 
the roles of parents, teachers, the police, management and labour are at 
present ambiguous. They present the growing child and adolescent with 
à confused and confusing picture and with no clear guide as to what to 
think or how to behave in the manifold situations of life. Such as it is. 
authority tends to be personal. It has to be earned in each new situation. 


and the school particularly but also the family face the dilemma in its 
most acute form. 


EGALITARIANISM 
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EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 


A special aspect of egalitarianism is the progressive emancipation of 
Women, which is of importance because it affects directly the structure 
and behaviour of the family and because it introduces an element of 
conflict into social and emotional life which had not been there before. 
The emancipation of women in Europe and North America was a rela- 
tively lengthy process historically and is not yet fully complete. It has yet 
to begin in any real way in many other parts of the world. However, in 
between the two wars its eflects combined with profound economic 
Changes became very noticeable. Middle class and upper middle class 
families became less and less able to obtain or pay for servants and the 
burden of domesticity and of the upbringing of children has fallen more 
and more exclusively on the mothers. In its turn this has affected parental 
roles, and not merely in middle class families. Fathers as well as mothers 
have a share in domestic and child-rearing duties; and parents now 
Benerally come into much closer contact with their children, a process 
Accelerated by a marked decrease in the size of houses, the splitting of 
many larger houses into maisonettes and the building of small flats. 

On the other hand it has become the accepted and general thing for 
Women to work at least before marriage; and many continue to do so 
afterwards. Of course women have always worked inside and outside the 

Ome and the economy of rural communities depended upon female 
labour as much as upon male. The nineteenth-century factories and sweat 
Shops employed very many women and ‘home work’ was also fairly 
general, The rural employment of women, however, did not necessarily 
take them away from their children, nor did home work. By and large 
too it did not greatly influence the role and status of the father. Although 
the Proportion of mothers at work in nineteenth-century England may 
Not have been much lower than at present, at least in urban centres, it 
Was certainly differently distributed socially and affected those social 
Classes where, by and large—even in the slums of large towns—there was 
Sufficient community feeling for children to be cared for by friends and 
relations in the absence of their mothers, or where the ‘little mother’ of 
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ra Md brothers and sisters. This is 
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others less so. The roles of a man as a wage earner, as an authority 
figure. as a citizen and so on. in our society were, and still are. relatively 
well defined; the specifically feminine roles are much less clearly so. 
After thirty years or more of complete female suffrage in England. and 
general acceptance of emancipation, there is a basic conflict between the 
image of ‘femininity’ and the allied notions of courtesy and chivalry on 
the one hand and the claim to equality on the other. For very many 
adolescent girls and young women this takes the form of a conflict be- 
tween the desire for sociosexual approval, the hallmark of acceptability 
given by marriage, domesticity, and maternity, and the desire for 
economic and personal independence conferred by a career or a job. In 


the structure and tone of many women’s organizations can still be traced 
the militant feminism of half 


t plementary to that of 
calling itself “Women’s Li bn 
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increasing sexual freedom supported by easier and more certain contra- 
ception, greater tolerance of illegitimacy and abortion and a considerable 
conflict between old moral standards, feelings of uncertainty and guilt 
and newer more ‘emancipated’ views of the relations between sensuality. 
sexuality and love have considerably complicated the task of reaching 
mature adult attitudes. 


ROLE CONFUSION 


There are two other connected phenomena, which may have profound 
Significance because they affect the ways in which young children and 
adolescents learn to relate to the hierarchies of adult life and to the 
authority of the community—the decline of manifest social and occupa- 
tional role differentiation and a decrease in social distance. The authority 
and privilege structures of the past were supported, as they still are in 
tribal communities, by clearly defined social roles usually manifest in 
distinctions of dress, speech, behaviour and life style. Between social 
groups, and between age groups, there was a certain, sometimes very 
Marked social distance. The doctor. judge, schoolmaster, lord, butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker were clearly distinguishable by their dress 
and manners. Class differences too were overtly marked, often by 
Physical characteristics allied to differences in nutrition, hygiene, educa- 
tion and the like. 
Within the family and in general in all social classes the parental 
roles were clear and many unquestioned signs indicated status differences 
--for example, ‘father’s chair’. To children and adolescents the social 
and status hierarchy was manifest and intelligible. Fairly stylized ex- 
Pectations were set up—just as they are in societies which are not 
Westernized, In contrast, differences of status and role in our present 
advanced societies tend less and less to be manifested by style of dress 
Or even by overt styles of life. behaviour and speech. There are a few 
dress distinctions left in England. for example, except for uniforms 
associated with functions like the postman or policeman or the cleric; 
Ut outside business hours the butcher. the skilled workman, the school- 
Master, the bank clerk and the doctor are indistinguishable in ap- 
Pearance, They tend to live in similar houses, to drive similar cars and 
although they may pursue leisure activities which are different, the 
ifferences are more likely to be related to personal tastes or financial 


Circumstances than inevitably to social group or social origins. 

. These changes are accompanied by another and more subtle one. In 
Primitive and agrarian societies as well as in the slums of the industrial 
evolution, parents and children lived in close physical proximity sharing 
* available housing space. The European upper middle classes tended 


ildren in a variety of ways and this norm 
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generalized itself quite widely toward the end of the nineteenth century 
and the first decades of this in urban Europe. Rising standards also mean 
more space generally in homes and in Europe now the separation of 
children from their parents for sleeping and often for private play is 
increasingly widespread, particularly in towns and suburbs." In tribal 
and primitive societies in general and still in very many rural and urban 
working class groups, there were very clear distinctions between adults 


and children marked out by rules, forms of address. particular privilege 


Psychological life space of the 
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and increasingly by others in their environment. is that. along with the 
diminution or concealment of a rank or authority hierarchy. has gone an 
abandonment of what we might call the ‘conspiracy of hypocrisy’. Be- 
tween classes. even within the respectable working class. as between 
adults and children there used to be a kind of tacit agreement to keep 
up a facade of virtue and perfection. "Not in front of the servants’. . . 
‘not in front of the children’ were current middle class phrases; ‘not 
going native’ was important to colonial occupiers; and even for working 
class families keeping up appearances both in front of the children and 
in the eyes of the neighbours was important. The peccadillos of public 
figures were discretely hidden from the general gaze unless their flagrancy 
called into operation a public mechanism of rejection from the social 
class or group. When groups were clearly separated this was relatively 
easy; similarly parents, teachers and other adults could be presented in 
black and white terms. In a society like ours with its egalitarian pro- 
Pensities, its greater physical mixing and proximity. pretences are more 
difficult to maintain. We may go further. Just as ours is at present a con- 
fusedly anti-authoritarian rather than a genuinely democratic society so 
It is an anti-hypocritical or even cynical rather than a sincere or honest 
One. For example, it is only partly because of the laws of libel that we 
do not savagely attack public figures in the manner of Rowlandson. 
Which in itself implies a kind of inverted respect. Attention tends to be 
focused on showing that the great and the eminent share with ‘us’ the 
Weaknesses, the flecks and the flaws. that they are really no different and 
Certainly not superior. The corollary is that they are where they are by 


luck, or smartness, not by any inherent superiority. ' ; 
Similarly children tend to be much mixed with the private lives of 


their parents and to see that their idols have feet of clay. This kind of 
‘debunking’ mixed with the relativist view of moral codes makes it 
difficult for young children to find the security of a black and white 
System of rules out of which the more nuanced adult ethic can develop. 
It makes even reasonable parental authority or the necessary discipline 


Of a school very difficult to maintain. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


All this clearly has a bearing upon the t" notion of community, of 


social and moral roles and upon the idea Ut igeett and his family in 
relation to them which a child builds up. For very many the situation is 
further complicated by geographical and social mobility. The com- 
munities of the past, even those which grew out of the rush to the towns. 
tended to be fairly stable. Children were born and lived in the same 
house, the same quarter of a town. the same village. the same slum at 
least until adolescence and most stayed there for the whole of their lives. 
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A recent study in England? suggests that by the age of 7, 64 per cent 
of children had moved at least once and a third of these had moved out 
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families in their immediate vicinity, they will know something of the 
occupation of about 20 adults; but children in communities of 30.000 
(which are still small by the standards of most industrialized countries) 
tend to know only about six of the nearest families, and something of 
the occupations of only seven or so adults. The children from very small 
communities have a considerably more restricted choice of settings but. 
not surprisingly. they take an active part in what is going on much more 
frequently.? Most European communities are much bigger than 30,000. 
Indeed more than half the children in the United Kingdom live in towns 
of 50,000 or more and 45 per cent of the French population lives in 6 per 
cent of the communes into which France is divided; many towns and 
their bidonville surburbs in Africa, or in Latin America are even more 
highly populous. Again it is of interest to note that, in some circum- 
Stances, slum dwelle:s, who have created some sort of community, tend 
to like their neglected neighbourhoods, whilst dwellers in public housing 
tend to dislike theirs perhaps because the public housing estates have 
been created whilst the slums have grown.” The extensive rehousing 
programmes and building of new satellite towns and suburbs which have 
been carried out in recent years in most European countries have cer- 
tainly provided a better physical environment but have not necessarily 
Improved the psychological climate for the families and their children— 


at least for the first generation. 
The great suburban housing est 


commute daily to the big cities in vide. 
munity experiences for the children left behind in the care of women. 


hat is more they tend to deprive children of resources of exploration, 
€xperiment and danger which the environment of a village or small 
market town provided more or less accidentally because of its implanta- 
tion in the countryside and its relation to the productive activities which 


brought it into being. 


. There are obvously large difference 
Within cultures, from one set of circumstances to another. But the trends 


to urban concentration. to industrialization which takes work out of the 
sight (and participation) of children, to physical and social mobility and 
to a lack of clear-cut role differentiation and similar changes, appear to 
be fairly general. There is an increasing isolation of the individual or the 
small nuclear family group. Even in developing countries where family 
and tribal structures remain strong, the westernized individual tends to- 
Wards a more isolated life and his family becomes more and more cut 
Off from the generality of families. especially if the children attend private 
Schools on the Western model. Partly because of the nature of work and 
Partly too because although complex, modern communities are neither 
Complete nor perceptibly coherent. it is difficult to avoid feelings of 
alienation, From the present viewpoint what is significant is that in- 
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creasingly large proportions of children all over the world are growing 
up in physical. social and emotional circumstances which are dillerent 
from those on which most of our knowledge of the dynamics of child 
development is based. In view of the steady increase in the world popula- 
tion which is taking place and the trends towards industrialization in the 


developing countries, it is to be expected that these changes will be 
intensified and generalized, 
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arrivals and a high proportion will not live in the same house or district 
for much more than five or ten years. The extended family if it exists at 
all tends to be split up not only by distance but by social mobility. It 
Certainly no longer represents an entity based on possessions; and with 
à common educational and social background. Educational opportunity 
and. the greater mobility of labour. particularly the increase in service 
Occupations, and the rise of new professions and occupations have ex- 
erted a considerable divisive effect. The norm in the West is in fact the 
nuclear family, a relatively small cell of two parents and two or three 
Children, Outside his immediate circle a child is relatively unknown. 
Even the policeman and the teacher no longer live in the areas of their 
Work; employers and employment may be even more distant. The in- 
fluence of the Church is certainly not undivided and has on the whole 
declined, The possession of land for the most part is no longer the major 
Source of power and influence; hence the big landowner is rarely the 
Main local leader, even if he still exists as a private individual rather 
than some sort of commercial enterprise. Mobility and education have 
lended to separate the generations and to produce kaleidoscopic 
agglomerations of individuals rather than articulated communities. 
From the growing child's point of view two things are important. 
ny notion of community which he may have will not be a clearly 
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a gesture of human solidarity but as an impersonal (and often humili- 
ating) piece of officialdom.* 


^ CHANGED BASIS OF WORKING LIFE 
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DIFFERENT STAGES: A COMMON TREND 


There are many other aspects of contemporary change which, in vary- 
ing degrees, have directly affected the climate in which children .and 
adolescents grow up; and which. for some at least, deeply colour their 
awareness of themselves. The analysis just given is inevitably summary 
and incomplete. The elements of change in consciousness, in life styles 
and their relative importance differ from country to country in Europe 
and the North American continent; and they differ from group to group 
and even from family to family within any one country. Across the 
world too the differences are even greater and in some ways seem to 
increase rather than diminish—particularly in such things as material 


conditions, and the structures and sanctions of authority in a particular 
culture and within the typical family. 

Political and social systems vary in how far they present or appear 
to present, in public life, in private life. in the media and in education a 
unigue model of the desirable citizen, a unified concept of man, sanc- 
tioned by a political or religious creed. They vary in their attitudes to 
dissent, their tolerance of a wide variety of personal style and of in- 
dividual difference. However. most are in some ways affected by change, 
and in very many the present educated middle class groups are increasing 
proportionately to the rest" and are becoming ‘Americanized’ or *Wes- 
ternized’—that is to say beginning to undergo the same kinds of change 
as are now pervasive in Europe. Indeed much of what we have been 
talking about is only made possible by the increasing affluence of post- 
industrial societies and by urbanization. In developing countries which 
are far from affluent there is none the less the kind of urbanization which 
characterized the Industrial Revolution; some groups are becoming 
affluent and modern communications are arousing high material aspira- 
tions. Education, particularly, is bringing about considerable stresses 


between the old and the new within families.” 
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The Representation of the People A 
U.K. had a system of fairly widespread E Nonetheless, ‘From 1885 the 
a year’s residence qualification and some “Other chise, limited however by 
Freeman, J. British political facts 1900-1968 3 T restrictions’. Butler, D-i 
1969. ' Jtd ed. London, Macmillan. 
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towards comprehensive secondary education, particularly in Sweden and 
since 1965 in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. In Belgium, for example, 
the proportion of children in secondary education is high but from the age 
of 12 it is divided between two types of institution—the one the academic 
school, the other vocational. Since 1968, there has been a progressive change 
to a more comprehensive system (enseignement rénové) with three cycles, 
each of two years: cycle d'observation, cycle d'orientation, and cycle de 
détermination. In all countries the population of university students has 
increased markedly and changed somewhat in social composition. It is how- 
ever still far from true to say that the old differentiating influences of social 
class have been eliminated and that universal schooling has brought about a 
full democratization of education (see: Little, A-; Westergaard, J. The trend 
of class differentials in educational opportunity in England and Wales. 
British journal of sociology (London), 1964, p. 301). See also Chapter 9. 
Recent analyses (OECD, 1971) of the social composition show that the per- 
centage of university populations recruited from social classes I and II are 
considerably higher than those recruited from classes HI, IV and V. In 
absolute numbers, however, students from lower middle class and working 
class homes have considerably increased. Moreover, many children of middle 
class parents have grandparents of working class origins—which suggests 
that upward mobility in terms of the ability fully to take advantage of 
educational opportunity takes more than one generation (see also: Kelsall, 
R. K.; Kelsall, H. M. Social disadvantage and educational opportunity. New 
: 1972). The position in developing countries 
is very different. For example a study made in Montevideo (Uruguay) in 


1947 (Grompone, A. M. Problemas sociales de la ensenanza secondaria, 
cited by Havighurst R. J. Psicología social de la adolescencia. 2nd ed. Wash- 
ington D.C. Unión. Pan Americana, 1969), gives the proportion of working 


class children in the second secondary cycle as 7.6 per cent compares with 
3.4 per cent from managerial groups and landed proprietors, 20 per cent 
from professional and 25 per cent from State and private white collar 


employees. ; »orkii 
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firmly authoritarian Structure. a firm Mar 
and more uniform idea of man in society 
provide for a majority at any rate a muc 
and large political belief, law and morali 
limited; and anxiety diminished—just as th l 
and nineteenth century religious states. The same could be said, mutatis 
mutandis, for a Catholic society enshrine: 


d in a Catholic State. 
Neil, A. S. The problem parent. London, Jenkins. 1932. / Idem. The free 
child. London, Jenkins, 1953. 
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and change. London, Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1971. 
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show a higher proportion of paranoid psychotic illnesses, and their children 
present considerable learning difficulties in schools. See: Bagley, C. Migra- 
tion, race and mental health. Race (London), vol. 9, pt. 3, 1968. 

R. J. Havighurst (op. cit, Footnote 10) points to the rise of middle classes in 
Latin America since 1950 and a change in their nature and composition. For 
example the percentage of upwardly mobile families in Brazil (1957) is 40 
compared with 33 per cent in the U.S.A. and 27 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. 

Wright, H. F. Urban space as seen by the child. Courrier: revue médico- 
sociale de l'enfance (Paris, International Children's Centre), Vol. XXI, 
Sept.-Oct., 1971. p. 485-495. [Contribution to the Seminar on the Child in 
the City, Paris, November 1970.] 

Hollinshead, A. B.; Rogler, L. H. Attitudes towards slums and public housing 
in Puerto Rico. In: Duhl, L. J., ed. The urban condition: people and policy 
in the metropolis. New York, Basic Books, 1963. 
In the inner rings of large cities, where large and poor families tend to live, 
there are many direct physical hazards to inevitably unsupervised children. 
See the study of 56 problem families reported by: Wilson, H.; Herbert, G. 


Hazards of environment. New society (London), 8 June 1972. 
It is of interest to note that informal ‘networks’ now tend to develop, 


particularly among adolescents and young adults with little overt structure 
and with communication based upon word of mouth. Such networks are 


often powerful sources of mutual aid. 
à ited above (note 26): 12 per cent 


See the European Community report ci Wee 4 
of the working force is employed in agriculture, 45 per cent in industry an 
43 per cent in services; but the differences between countries are Very wide— 


20 per cent are employed in agriculture in Italy as compared with 8 per cent 
in Germany and 6 rer cent in Belgium. . 

See the figures on 'social mobility’ quoted from Havighurst (note 28). 

See for example: Laye, C. The African child. London, Collins, 1956. 


Chapter three 


The next thirty years 


MAJOR DECISIONS 


Sans reached a position Of stasis; and there are many 
i Ychological environment which 


Á erto and to demand even more profound change. 
The children entering their primary schools in the last quarter of this 


y the year 2000, the second millennium A.D. 
Men approached A p, 1000 thinking th 


Ts may be genuinely doom laden; there seems 


d or greed. feeding, Stimulating and chang- 
in largely unplanned ways in 
response to a market economy and a philosophy of laisez-faire. 
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Moreover, until the turn of this century most advances in technology 
and scientific knowledge were within the general intellectual grasp, at 
least of the better educated, and seemed therefore susceptible to under- 
standing and control—even though the control which was exercised was 
not one related to clearly stated political principles. The massive substi- 
tution of steam power for natural and muscular power, for example, 
Was imaginatively comprehensible by the majority of mankind" and 
Some legislative restraints were put upon its exploitation. Modern 
physics, chemistry. electronics and biology and their manifold applica- 
tions tend to overwhelm the mind of all but the ablest. It is even more 
difficult to see what restraints could and should be put upon them with- 
Out either losing their benefits or allowing them to affect our lives or 
environment adversely. In some respects we are back in the magical 
World of medieval man fearfully regarding the inexplicable powers of 
Nature, but with the difference of knowing that they can be controlled 
but not by us—and we fear they won’t be by anyone. ae 

This mystifying complexity has two consequences. Few decisions 
can now be arrived at by a consideration of the data derived from any 
One science. The application of any major technological advance, 
Political or economic change, involves social and psychological con- 
siderations and choices which imply judgements of value about such 
things as ‘happiness’, ‘good’. We have thus arrived at a dilemma which 
outstrips the powers of analysis and judgement of most people. The com- 
Plex knowledge which delimits the areas of choice is in the possession 
Of the few and is by its nature arcane and not generally available. It 
is obviously susceptible to selective presentation whether consciously or 
Otherwise, More important, the syntheses and predictions ioe UN 
need cut right across the conventional disciplinary boundaries A E 
mand a capacity to understand and weigh data and egere y y 
disparate kinds. We are in the situation where notions of simp PEE 
Corresponding to simple effect must give way to probabilista Ep ing 

cause the matters with which we deal are so highly complex. P 
à point this is not new, but there are two differences now. In smaller 
and more isolated societies, errors of judgement, though E 
Serious in their consequences for the society. were usually eonunel T 
their effects and more or less self-regulating. Moreover man's “es 
Over and impact upon his environment was limited, both = ica ly 
and in its possible consequences for good or ill. Now, Jd E e E y 
panal examples, a ‘dirty’ atomic explosion can leave traces o Y rontium 
in the bones of children many thousands of miles away and in com- 
Munities which had no share in the making of the decision to explode it; 
and the discharge of crude oil tars into the sea, apart from fouling the 
beaches of the world, now accounts in some places for about 20 per 
cent by bulk of the plankton supply. Currently there is concern about 
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lead-polluted dust in cities as a possible cause of biochemical changes 
in children. 

Crucially, however, the problem comes back to the commonplace 
observation, which is neither less true nor less urgent for being common- 
place, that technological advance has outstripped man's power to under- 
stand it and to control his own nature. In any decision and most dramati- 


cally in those which have far reaching consequences for the future. there 
are two main elements. The cold a 


inferences from them and the varyi 
the outcomes of particular choice. 


ia but to nightmare, Man finds him- 
gh endeavour of wresting nature 5 
m for the enrichment of life, but 


cult and subtle Problem of understanding. and 
above all, disciplining his own nat of understanding. ; 
: - ure o 

man in society which will He has to develop concepts 


short’? 
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many current trends in the West. Unless this happens by cataclysm. it 
will have to come about by drastic changes in our personal and social 
values.’ Indeed the historian Toynbee suggests that unless such conscious 
control is exercised, the most probable development is not annihilation 
by world wars but ‘the establishment of a dictatorial world state in the 
style of the Akkadian. Persian. Roman and Chinese Empires . . . im- 
Posed on the majority by a ruthless. efficient and fanatical minority. 
Inspired by some ideology or religion. And I guess mankind will 
acquiesce in a harsh Leninian kind of dictatorship as a lesser evil than 
self-extermination or than a continuing anarchy which could end only 


In self destruction’. 


MAN'S IDEA OF HIMSELF 


Whatever the details of projections of population, conservation or wast- 
àge of resources, technological development and social organization may 
>, one thing is apparently quite certain. Our children and grandchildren 
Will be confronted with a continuous demand to make quite profound 
Modifications in how and where they live, in life styles and ways of 
thinking and behaving. Certainly they will have very frequently to learn 
new skills, and not just of a vocational type. If ours becomes a society 
in which increased leisure is an economic necessity, then an even more 
fundamental attitudinal change will be necessary: Beyond even this 
lies a profound modification in our concepts of ‘political maturity’, re- 
Sponsible ‘involvement’ and ‘democracy’. 
These changes, important as they are. 


far more fundamentally affecting man’s id m i 
Of his motivations and his view of the human condition. We are aware 


OW previous periods of change have been prepared for and have been 
accompanied by changes in value systems, in the climate of thought and 
In personality. Weber" has pointed out and carefully documented the 
interaction between such things as the rise of the Protestant ethic and 
the development of an entrepreneurial and capitalistic middle class. 

Ore recently McClelland” has produced evidence to suggest that 
Periods of economic and technological expansion are preceded by an 
increase in the number of individuals with high achievement motiva- 
tion and, in folk tales and other literary forms, of themes of achieve- 
Ment. For the more recent and better documented periods of history, he 

as been able to show an association between achievement motivation 
and other aspects of value structures and personality. This study is the 
More impressive since it covers à number of historical periods, includ- 
mg the flowering of Ancient Greece. and a number of widely separated 
Countries from Japan to the U.S.A. Technical advance itself strengthens 
Some values whilst weakening others—for example it leads people to 


are but facets of something 
ea of himself, the structure 
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value leisure and place less stress on hard work." From many > ed 
now we have accumulating evidence to Suggest that patterns of chi 
rearing, the emotional and intellectual content of cultures, and the form 


nderlying change are 
seen to be more significant than the overtly rational. 


ce of secrets, even of person: 


non-conformity, Privacy, and independence of thought outside certain 
very rigidly defined limits are suspect, 
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colleagues become of cardinal importance. Techniques of group dynam- 
Ics, sociometric techniques, popularity polls and the like, are held to be 
Symptoms of the same trend and, by their action, to intensify it.” 


CHOICE 


Such a thesis is difficult to prove conclusively, but whatever one may 
think of it, there is little doubt that some of the causes and some of the 
manifestations of which Reisman speaks are indeed apparent; and that 
they tend, in contrast to the developed Protestant ethic, to reduce the in- 
dividual's willingness to sustain a personal moral choice if necessary 
against current opinion. 

The irony of this situation lies in the fact that whereas advertising 
directs attention to choices which at best are marginal, the open, free 
and pluralistic society into which we are moving presents everyone, and 
Particularly the young. with genuinely critical moral. economic, philo- 
Sophic and political choices, the very dimensions of which are not fully 
known or understood. 

It is no surprise therefore that anxious a 
Opting out are common responses. ‘Inner direction’, 
Science and of principle, religious or social, does not seem to count for 
Much except in the intimacy of personal relationships; in work or even 
In political life either apathy or sensible conformity are more acceptable 
and easier than the thorny conscience and the stress of individual de- 
Cision. For many, especially for the young, opting out and developing 
an anti-society, seems to be the only appropriate response. It may well 
be that affluence and its accompaniments necessarily favour other- 
directed’ types of personality both inside and outside the ‘system’, as the 
answer to a situation which, if faced in its stark reality, leads to intoler- 
ably agonizing choices. One must, however, ask whether crude responses 
of fight or flight are the only alternatives; and whether one cannot 
through education maintain the power to make responsible and en- 
lightened moral choices within a framework that uses human aggressive- 


ness to constructive ends. 


ggressive bewilderment or 
the force of con- 
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See: Mesthene E. G. Harvard University Programme on Technology and 
Society, 1964-1972. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Information Office, 1972. 
See also the review of the report in: New society (London), 12 June 1972. 
Already in 1959, in a letter to the New statesman, Julian Huxley put it in a 
nutshell: ‘In general we must consider the relation between quantity of popu- 
lation and quality of life, and must take account of all kinds of resources, 
not only food resources but resources of space, enjoyment, education and 
fulfilment. Excessive numbers and population density impinge upon the 
quality of human life and curtail the realization of many of its desirable 
possibilities such as health, human dignity, active employment, and sense 
of individual significance. They are producing water shortages, traffic con- 
gestion, and cities far beyond optimum size for efficiency and beyond 
optimum scale for truly human living. Above all they promote over- 
organization and regimentation and reduce the area of human freedom.’ 
Bertrand Russell even earlier was discussing the difficulties created for the 
individual by the increasing complexity and centralization of society. 
(Education and the social order. London, Allen & Unwin, 1932). 

It is being urgently suggested (for example, see: Mansholt, S. Note for the 
Members of the Commission. Text of a letter sent to Mr. Malfatti. CAB/ 
11/145/72-E, Brussels, 9 February 1972) that the West should abandon its 
philosophy of continuous growth in productivity and concentrate upon 
improving the quality of life. This might imply, however, an abandonment 
of the Third World to its fate unless the countries of the West undertook 
very considerable political and economic changes both in restraining their 
own growth and directing human and material resources to help developing 
countries to reach a sufficient level of productivity to sustain a fully human 
existence for their people. Others argue that while technology perem nor 
the general directions of change, values determine which technologies will 
be developed and applied, and thus the specific form changes will take pos 
Mesthene, E. G. Op. cit) See also: Leach, G. Spaceship Earth. The 
Observer (London), 8 August 1971; and the United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment held in Stockholm. NC 

Toynbee, A. Surviving the future. Oxford, Oxford University € 
P. B. Medawar is more optimistic. He reminds us that while e em 
have a history of half a million years, it is only during the pas as €: 
they have begun to be biologically successful and, because we ar ae 
beginners, we may hope to improve: ‘To deride the hope o Apes be 
the ultimate futility, the last word in poverty of spirit and meanness of mind. 


(The hope of progress. London, Methuen, 1972). , : 
de Giara, o time, work and leisure. New York, The Twentieth Century 


F r apter I and Chapter X]. George Picht (Scientific 
Cade bar eae Government) in an interview with L'Express 
(Paris) (no 1049, 16-22 aout 1971), puts it succinctly: "Dans les prochaines 
décennies, une pression grandissante sollicitera, dans tous les pays de la 
Terre, les capacités et le rendement extreme Lon Leech: M pes v E 
Societé, La mobilité sera beaucoup trop faible pour Uer la Teroltion 
Permanente qui pourrait s'emparer de nos conditions de Wis! Poncisteties 
acharnée, accélération de changements qui mineront toute stabilité sociale. 
- .. Le pregrés technique entrainera une fluctuation constante des forces 
Productives, et un appel de plus en plus pressant aux capacités intellectuelles." 
Weber, M. The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism. London, Allen 


& Unwin, 1930. . : 
McClelland, D. C. The achieving society. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1961. 
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Mesthene, E. G. Op. cit. 

Reisman, D. The lonely crowd. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950. 
It will be noted that both 'inner directedness' and 'other-directedness' can take 
many forms and have different ethical contents. In many respects the tribal 
African and the rural Japanese are 'other-directed' since they depend upon 
the tribe, village or family and are more susceptible to shame and social 
pressure than to guilt. Similarly certain religions, e.g. Buddhism, imply with- 


drawal into contemplation and rejection of materialistic social demands: 
they are 'inner-directed' in a different way. 


Chapter four 


The containment and 
socialization of aggression 


TENSION AND AGGRESSION 


M pend of the twentieth-century technological revolution to parts 
ined gon which have not experienced the slow preparation which 
ilis: e the industrial growth of Europe, has increased tensions every- 
Mie This is true for individuals, for groups within nations and in 
Ps im he life. The key problem which must be solved is now evident 
E gn may we live together internationally without self-destruction? 
iore in a period when. for all men and women everywhere, the whole 
of in e of thought and life is changing so rapidly as to augment feelings 
with Fon: and put great strain on human capacity to adapt and grow 
chan e times, let alone undertake the conscious and fundamental 
ges suggested earlier. 
of h In one very real sense, 
Ow far it provides security an 


culture may be interpreted in terms rather 
the F r i d controls human aggression than, as 
Fa Teudians see it, of how it regulates sex impulses.’ The search for 
Bor "a through achievement, esteem and love, and the search for 
it c ulae and patterns of behaviour which turn aggression outward, use 
fpe ey and protect others from its consequences, are two 
por factors which help to explain the growth of many social 
to ures. The committee system within which members may only speak 
at c. other through the chairman. the displaced aggression of a suit 
iie aw, the forms and presuppositions of parliamentary democracy with 
attempt to reconcile representation with responsible and effective 
Sadership, the formulae of exaggerated politeness within which it is 
Possible socially to be extremely rude. and the immediate reaction in 
Some cultures of public opinion against losing one's temper or raising 
One’s voice, as well as the privileged occasions, usually in sport, when 
'Tect expression of aggression. even in the form of violence, is permitted 


—all these lend colour to the idea. 
The nineteenth century. with man 
51 


y imperfections, saw in much of 
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Europe and North America the Christian-humanist idea of the sanctity 
of the individual because he is human embodied in law and in public 
life. This notion which is still dominant in Europe fused with Anglo- 
Saxon (and ultimately Icelandic) notions of collective responsibility, lies 
at the foundation of democracy, as we understand it, of government by 
consent, of elected representation and the responsibilities of leadership. 


of equality before the law and of the protection of the weak and of the 
underprivileged. 


THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 


the building of a business or some other 
ani i ing of material difficulties, is in many of our 
societies a socially sanctioned, indeed admired, way of restoring OT 
I urity balance; peaceful inter-personal and 
kr aa competition with the loyalty and muted hostility which it 
involves is encouraged and even when it leads to some excess or even 


as Bgressivene. i 1 its 

rs stability threatened if Ss of a group which would feel i 

ine. Nineteenth- or twentieth i j 
-cent i i 

and formulated many of the reeulatic, liberal-humanism recognized this 
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accepted form which are the basis of what we know as the democratic 
Way of life. 

However, it is not often realized how much this development was, 
and still is, dependent upon a combination of circumstances which could 
radically change. In a very real sense the coherence of a group depends 
upon the level of security of its individual participants. If the group is 
threatened from without it may become more cohesive but more in- 
tolerant of deviation in its members. The violence of a group reaction 
against a particular individual deviation is likely to be proportional to 
the fear in each group member of impulses within himself to similar 
deviations, We can readily see examples of both of these tendencies at 
Work during war time. Increasingly we see it in the attitudes of par- 
ticular sections or groups in a community against others; religious and 
ethnic differences are particularly liable to precipitate such violence; but 
SO are differences of age group and of social class.* 


PANIC 


If, however, the external pressure is very great and there is a direct 
threat to individual survival, such as starvation, then the group may 
disrupt in panic. Habits—especially habits of almost automatic response 
to threatening situations, a practised knowing what to do—and beliefs, 
especially those which are deeply held and appeal to religious ideals, 
Sanctions, and rewards, may be very powerful factors in holding groups 
together when otherwise they would disrupt under external threat. Both 
Of these, habit and belief, are vital to what is generally known as morale, 
and a breakdown in either usually precipitates some kind of crisis. This 
IS, Of course, well understood by the practitioners of psychological war- 
fare, and by those who seek to disintegrate strong personalities by break- 
ing up the habitual coherence of the world of the senses, and of the 


More or less consistent predictions we make of the behaviour of others. 
They are no less well understood by those who wish to exploit latent but 
herwise peaceful communities. 


Often genuine sources of tension within ot 


LIBERAL HUMANISM—THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 


OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Tis developments of immense importance in 
uite d dg " Although during this period re- 


N’s atte in a ressio: : s 
A apa ona tian kind, and their organized mani- 
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and habits, 


The alternative ma i iti inori i 
‘ y be the Imposition of law by a minority dis- 
Posing of Overwhelming force, an alternative which, in the past, has led 
T to revolt and is unlikely, under contemporary con- 


P Paradoxically, therefore. 


Tessure, large economic dif- 
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this implies that a majority of its participants accept, emotionally as well 
as intellectually, the right of others to different opinions and ways of life. 


BELIEF AND DOUBT 


Belief, however, especially a system of belief which clearly sanctions par- 
ticular decisions and imposes collective habits of response in the form of 
4 moral law, is a double-edged weapon. It is a powerful factor in social 
Cohesiveness and in the buttressing of individual security. But it is the 
Nature of the belief which determines the ends which will be sought. 
here is indeed a strong human tendency to seek for the support which 
faith gives. The decay of organized religions in the West—apart al- 
together from the fact that for many people this has withdrawn the 
Spiritual sanction for the liberal ethical code—has removed an essential 
defence, leaving many hungry for faith and for an authority external to 
themselves, against which to rebel mildly and in submission to which 
ley may find security, tranquillity, and peace from the need to make 
difficult decisions. Provisional belief rather than conviction, the accep- 
tance of the notion that ‘truth’ may be personal and many-sided, the 
Ynamic tolerance of true agnosticism which accepts that doubt is an 
essential background to action and that conviction may be a bad master, 
are Psychologically very difficult attitudes to develop in education and 
for adults to maintain in the face of threat. Such a state of mind depends 
upon a complex of knowledge, trained capacity to think analytically and 
critically, and a solidly based emotional maturity. It depends too on the 
ability to control such fundamental impulses as fear. Doubt is threaten- 
!18— conviction reassuring; and conviction shared by a group all A 
Scribing to the same views provides a refuge for the individual, who E . 
With relief. relinquish the liberty of doubt and tolerance for that freedom 
rom anxiety which conformity and its preordained patterns of bienes 
and attitude will give.‘ When to this we add the reflection that pas 4 
'5 Probably the basic psychological state, beginning in the child's zie 
eXperiences of frustration and anxiety, and that security is only pain s y 
and slowly acquired, if at all, in the course of growth and education, t s 
We are ready to understand that whereas a given religion may decline m 
iS hold upon people, the need for belief p? for a siared Seueri (Ae ^ 
remain, W no great external threats, or w 
Tull Seer mee Mh a may remain dormant and we eid - 
Situation Of passive utibelisE—a broad acceptance of im p> 
religion without active participation, belief, or agnosticism. int 
Teat to the individual or to his group moves nearer, we have religious 


reyi >a 
“vival, or the search for new religions. 
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AN AGE OF FAITH 


Hence it is not liberal agnosticism. as was hoped by some nineteenth- 
century philosophers, that has filled the gap left by the decline of 
organized religions and which provides the energy ultimately to uphold 
the rule of law. The twentieth century has so far been indeed as much 
an age of faith as the middle ages; but many of its new ‘religions’ have 
taken the form of authoritarian political systems with ethical and moral 
contents different from those of Christianity or of the other great inter- 
national religions of the world. 

At this stage it should perhaps be said that faith and belief are, in 
themselves, neither good nor bad, and what has been said above should 
not be construed as an attack upon religion. What is being argued here 
is that the tendency towards faith and belief is the natural psychological 
outcome of the basic insecurity / security Structure of the human being. 
Furthermore, the less fundamentally secure the individual, the more 
likely is he to look for an authoritarian form of belief—whether religious 


or political—and the more readily does he move from faith to fanaticism. 
The aggressive drives of th 


well as give force to it. If th 


ationships. 
aid, though broadly true at least in contem- 
5 5 some qualification 


gn We should note first that systems 


! ing ‘rel , i 

content—indeed the overtly politi ‘gious’ need have no ‘supernatural 
have god-like figures. Belief is onl 
or moral content of a belief is another, a ird j n 
haviour which are sanctioned by ; à "i Rs ELM ol * 
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of behaviour as a duty. On the other hand, as the history of Christianity 
bears witness, individuals and groups have ignored the basic moral pre- 
scription of love for others and turned to persecution. With this qualifica- 
tion, we may therefore suggest that the predominant security / insecurity 
balance in the society and in its leading individuals will do much to 
determine manifestations; and a group in power can, for a time at all 
events, through fear, through the enforcement of conformity, induce 
those who do not feel strongly either way to remain at least quiescent; 
Conversely a positive attitude of tolerance will minimize intolerant and 
Persecutory behaviour in the group— provided that there is no great ex- 
ternal threat. Truly liberal attitudes can in fact only flourish when in- 
ternal personal psychological security and real defences against external 
threat are prepotent over real or imagined fear; and when substantial 
Portions of the group have learned, through their education, the ways 
by which they can judge situations and act in them by a rational appeal 
to moral princip'es which they have themselves freely and understand- 


ingly developed. 


THE MODERN CONFLICT 


The essential conflict of modern times, then 1s that petween liberalism 
defined in these ways and ‘religion’, taken in the sense of belief which 
feels itself threatened if others do not agree or believe something dif- 
ferent, Such a liberalism is by no means incompatible with faith or with 
Teligion although perhaps in its most liberal form it tends to agnosticism. 
n concrete terms the conflict is between those who say with Montaigne: 
‘I do not rank any opinions so high that I would index or roast all who 
Oppose them’ and those who in effect say: ‘Mine is the truth, Those 
Who are not for me are against me. If you are in error then for your own 
800d and the good of others, you must be converted—forcibly if neces- 
Sary—or purged, eliminated or liquidated’ 

This is of course an age old conflict. Hitherto, only groups of people 
exceptionally favoured economic and geographical circumstances - 
even isolated individuals like Montaigne have been able to d o 
iberal tenets, even partially, and threats of attack have only too fre- 
quently brought out an underlying fanaticism. Until Leere Messi 
Some parts of the world at least have been free enough at al ee 
Preserve and develop liberal ideas. The danger now 1s, as e irn 
în his /984. that the large concentrations of population an um im 
Power of the superstates are so intimately and constantly in contac’ 
there is a continual threat both real and imaginary: and the oder. 
Stances are so complex as to defy ordinary powers of analysis and under- 
Standing, > 

In its simplest terms, the contemporary p 


ct 


roblem of survival is as 
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follows: human aggression is most likely to take the form of inter- 
personal, intergroup or international hostility where the individual. group 
or nation feels itself threatened. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Charter of the United Nations are the embodiment of 
liberal thought about the value of man per se and the sanctity of exist- 
ence. No physical, military or economic power exists or probably can 
exist to sanction and enforce these against the will even of a substantial 
minority of nations. Only therefore if there is a widespread conviction of 
the importance of negotiation, compromise and respect for the rights of 
others, prepotent over fear and anxiety, can we escape either enslave- 
ment or destruction. 

Such an attitude or conviction will 
experience: it may be motivated and re 
an agnostic philosophy; but it cannot 
besetting anxieties and threats, real an 


be the product of education and 
inforced by religious faith or by 
stand against the continuously 
d imagined, which seem a per- 
it is rooted in personalities who 


l onally, ioural 
techniques which enable aggress apse dud vulp Belen 
wherever possible, constructivel 
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vele A aoe pecs p upon such problems as the global 
Mu The mesh on e = ution of wealth or the planning of a 
e de bo tockholm Con erence on the human environment isa 

g and has resulted in some agreement; but it is noticeable that 
some nations were absent and that there was a marked conflict of interest 
a a crisis of confidence between the industrially developed and the 
ti veloping nations. Subsequent conferences (1974) on food and popula- 
lon have shown similar cleavages. 

It is no part of the purpose of this chapter to discuss, except inci- 
dentally, the organization of international or indeed of national life; nor 
to examine the desirable external forms of behaviour which interact 
with human psychology which it is our purpose to discuss. What how- 
NEE must be emphasized is that to regard human relationships, collective 
9r individual, as exclusively determined by economics, institutionalized 
Social systems, externally imposed frameworks of law, custom, pro- 
Cedure or behaviour, is as erroneous as it is to regard them as solely the 
Product of internal needs, drives, anxieties, securities and insecurities. 
Behaviour influences thought and attitudes; thought and attitude affect 
behaviour. The removal of causes of difficulty does not necessarily re- 
Move the psychological tendency to seek for difficulties, but it is an 
essential factor in their solution. Removal of the causes or incitements 
to Personal, group or international insecurities or hostilities will not 
Necessarily prevent aggression or the threat of it; but we cannot develop 
the kind of dynamic adjustments which are essential, nor the will to 
Peace, until at least the major external real and unreal threats have been 
removed, 
= Basically, however, conditions 
wih of their repercussions on and 
à personality in all its aspects an 

nd mental conditions to which even the 4 : 
^lanced personalities cannot adapt; there are conceivably others in 
Which adaptation is possible even for the most delicately balanced. The 


Problem we have to face is how to construct a society which can accept 
iversity of mankind, which can 


tis great cultural and psychological d of $ 
what one might call ‘creative nonconformity’ and thus can bring 
about change locally, nationally and internationally without destruction 
9r the wasteful ineffectiveness of revolution. To match this, much higher 
Proportions of men and women than at present must in varied ways 
Consonant with their different cultural values and goals be able effectively 
© adjust to changing circumstances, to maintain a degree of happiness 
and Psychological comfort, with, nevertheless, sufficient anxiety and dis- 
Content to keep them active in the pursuit of constructive change. 

A society in rapid evolution demands of its participants a very high 


Measure of this capacity to accept and adjust to fundamental alterations 


or events are important mainly be- 
interaction with human psychology, 
d manifestations. There are physical 
most fully developed and 
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affecting all aspects of life. Vers A erer faaee arbh habars 
of a man’s work, for example, are t reatening a | De 
yoke defensive and rigid attitudes. The difficu pes nm 
ise a iach ook induce tensions which augment = 
a n neurosis. The great moral and political issues now arising nde 
front indiviauais and groups with decisions Which they are ea si 
take or even to understand, Hence one most important oe s sete 
health is the ability continually to make adjustments not wit ue Too 
or stress—these are inevitable and to a degree healthy—but wit Wu mis 
overwhelmed by them and driven into maladaptive responses or the pee 
for an external saviour, In its turn this implies a basic seen cur 
permits risk-taking, a flexibility which allows one to change one's n 


ge and a capacity to acquire. sg 
and understand the objective facts which define novel situations. 
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NOTES 


Even orthodox Freudians seem now to be turning their attention to aggression 
as a major human problem in its own right rather than as an offshoot of 
sexuality. See proceedings of the Int. Psych. An. Congress, Vienna, 1971. 

F. Hacker (Aggression—die Brutalisierung der modernen Welt. Wien; 
Müchen; Zürich, Molden, 1971) suggests that the ways in which societies 
and individuals use and control aggression are based on conscious or 
unconscious strategies; and proposes a social board of control to resolve 


aggessive situations. 
See Chapter 3, pp. 44-45. 
Orwell puts this very power 


beliefs are reduced to simple slogans: leg t 
also the kinds of graffitti spawned by student sit-ins, especially those of May 


1968 in Paris (Besancon, J., ed. Les murs ont la parole. Paris, Tchou, 1968). 
Very many are of the kind into which the reader can project what he likes, 
using them to reinforce his own half-formulated needs. They tend like the 
‘thoughts’ of some revolutionaries to be bold simple statements which cut 


through nuanced thought and speak directly to the emotions. In a broad 
sense they are ‘poetic’ rather than factual or scientific statements, though 


they are often stated as such. It is worth noting that ‘radicals’, ‘anarchists’ 
and other similar groups which reject current beliefs in fact find their 
Support in systems of counter belief involving an equally or even more 
rigid conformity. 

Flugel, J. C. The psycho-analytic study of the 
iia 1921 (reprinted 1948) (The international psyc 


aut pris que d'en faire 


fully in the second half of Animal farm where 
*Four legs good: two legs bad'. See 


family. London, Hogarth 
ho-analytic library, no. 


"Aprés tout, c'est mettre ses conjectures à bien h: 
cuire un homme tout vif.’ Essais. III, 11. : : $ 
One sometimes finds that men and women of liberal views (to say noting 
of radicals) are in fact inclined to persecute in the name of fre oot Ei 
IS not surprising when one considers the basic difference eens Sa 
tent of a belief (which may be liberal) and an attitude to belief in £ : 


Chapter five 


Education, mental hygiene 
and the level of 
human functioning 


INTELLIGENCE IS NOT ENOUGH 


The great questions are how do we 


achieve such a capacity for dynamic 
adjustment, and whether indeed t 


his is possible, in all or at least à 


ecome more complex, the demands 
ntelligence in any case increase, In simple societies mi 
i i ills, a little knowledge and minima 
societies, as most were, are ruled 
cept as a rough guide current rather 

partial notions of intelligence, it is evident that at one end an increasing 


nge and evolution in the individual's 
f the community, 


ss. No individual unaided could have 
conceptualized and Solved all the ; 


c e intellectual Problems involved in 
putting man into Space. In fact the 


5 successes of Soviet and American 
technology in this field provide a paradig 


à £m for that combination of man 
in co-operative groups and thinking 


| machines which is probably the 
model for the future. But it should be Pointed out that this is easiest 
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to realize when the goal is largely free of ethical or moral correlates and 
when the subordinate decisions are strictly scientific or technological. 
Real human dilemmas are not in general like this. Economic and social 
problems, for example, at all points involve judgements of relative good 
not determinable by strictly scientific means; and the task is to separate 
for thought and combine for judgement the possible with the desirable 
at all levels in objectively dispassionate ways. 

It is in this sense that ‘intelligence’ is not enough. It is possible to 
have, for example. a highly trained scientific intelligence in association 
With deeply rooted prejudices or rigidities which prevent its functioning 
Objectively outside the laboratory. even in scientific controversy. Still 
More, the very intensiveness and adequacy of a given training or educa- 
tion may produce mental rigidities which forbid the mind to look 
iImpartially at certain hypotheses. Resistances to new scientific discoveries 
are of this kind, a kind of odium theologicum which owes more to 


Passion than to thought.' Ms i 
Thus three things seem important: the cultivation of the kind of 
ind alert to novel combinations 


flexibility of thought which leaves the mi í ] 
and new hypotheses; the capacity to be aware of and to discount preju- 
dice, particularly one’s own; and certain positive attitudes or values, 
Which while not rigidly unchanging, are none the less firm. Implied too 
I5 the ability to be aware that scientific inference and moral judgement 
are different dimensions of thought with rather different skills and 
Strategies involved, each of which requires training and the decision as 
to what to do is usually in the end a function of both. , 

In one VAT cea]. aims what is being described isa high form of 
human character in which intelligence and emotion are in harmonion 
Synthesis; and the individual is capable of moral autonomy bye ^ 
'S either free from unconsciously determined drives or armed wit : e 
Means to prevent them distorting his judgement and his ability ae 
tain alternatives. But it is more than this. One could be an in ? 
Way and yet lack the training and the education which proyiog xs » 
€ctual tools for analysis, synthesis, creation and judgement; an F E 
evel both knowledge and sheer pup es AE bd F3 E. em 

He i er aspect to the task. ; 

Vision the | deir iden [e a genile democracy cannot Lane s a 
brilliant élite alone. Universal free and compulsory errs e d An 
ah Produced many novel proble markable elect. ^us 

s 


l ‘operational intelligence’, and i 


Stock of information, to equip people to learn more and to reduce 
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prejudice. A generally educated Population can solve more, and more 
complex, problems than an uneducated one; it can be more productive 


of material wealth and it can be more widely open to a more varied and 
rich culture. 


CRITICISMS OF THE SCHOOL 


However, 
effective 


least. What is perhaps equally if 


A z not more important is the series. of 
questions which one can and Should raise about the quality, direction 
and effectiveness of education. 


The criticisms come from tw, 
wi 


expectations which are set up, reie Aes 
secure and effective personalities. n the growth of stab 
Those concerned with the Sociology of ed A ick 
B s ucat ic 
to point out that curricula, Particularly, 4 ation have been qu 


; ; É Nd gene : re- 
flect the choices of particular Social groups A Tal aims tend to 


; MuR, s. th ization 
of knowledge is related to the distribution of ower in” E E 
tion has operated as a means of social Mobility and ; VOI. 


3 e pU. increasi does 
so, but by its nature, it is suggested, it ig Selective ag lale by te ical 
tions of knowledge as by e A tis institution, tenava in 
2h qu ee * On the other hand, philoso E 
which it is given.” i 5 5 Insist e 
t two criteria which must be applied: One co, that there ar 
at leas ; - LODCerDs such aspects 
1 ent as autonomy, creativeness and integ,; 
of developm all-round awareness based k erity, and the other 
ed ta te as the first is concerned schools ena edge, 1t is 
e a 3 E z end to i i- 
A than encourage creative ‘ome endence; t eae 
oritezion is not fully met by the conventiona curriculum w ich tends to 
c 
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iko certain areas of knowledge (mathematics, science, history and the 
trainin omit such things as an educated awareness of self and others. 
further: in moral judgement and philosophical understanding.’ It is 

contended that although of course the two are closely inter- 


Tela it i E B 2 
ted, it is possible to be ‘excellent’ by the first criterion but to be 


lackino ; 
ing in breadth of understanding by the second—one can be an 
out being an educated one 


ex 
cellent and developed human being with 
t necessarily displaying ex- 


and 
educational institutions only 


T 
*adth of understanding. . f 
hese two lines of thought, the sociological and the philosophical, 
isely prescribes the con- 


alysis an 
ess whereby human personality 
n which the school treats its 
it offers as a series 


wa e they Provide the framework of an 
and es think about education as a process 
Pupil aracter are shaped both by the ways 1 

Pils and by the public modes of experience which 


Of del; 
deliberate cultural choices. 1 : ] 
a Owever, we know that, in practice, with whatever ends in mind 
school may be organized, it will do both more and less than its pro- 
Ponents intend. Moreover not all pupils will be affected in the same 
ays; nor will they all come to the school with the same tendencies, 
Pacities, prior experiences and the like. There are practices—for ex- 


Mple, st i ili rouping for particular aspects of work— 
i teaming by buly i helpful and in others may provide 


ich į : 
n some circumstances May dcin 
adverse tensions for individuals OF groups. There are forms of discipline 
oke dependence or revolt at 


Neces ich prov 
Sar owth which P! 4 iei e 
another” sy ons piaga ol Ps with them conflicts arising outside the 


School 5 ived before learning can take place. In 
1 resolve i Sate 3 

Ort, We A psychological dimensions which escape the 

road theoretical frameworks of sociologist and philosopher but which 

May do M to determine the mental health of growing children and 


adolescents. 


E 
DUCATIONAL AIMS 
aste of human ability which still marks our 


lE w 
e id the W s > 
pe m to produce à healthy participant society able to 
. and if we are f problems which loom in front of us, we 


Meet : ds O 

and e the kin : ^ 

ave none i less to be Very clear about our educational aims. Under- 
ü changes, experiments and reforms of the past 


Ying tj ional 
e education 
cades lies recognition that the task of the school has considerably 
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changed in the Past fifty years, ang 


do not match Up to current needs. S 
and more recently, see ed 


tudes 
that the old formulae and attitude 


by vocations.’ Although th 
education and there is no e 
aims, strictly economic conc 
Sciously, we see the educati 


heart’s desire. We are more cautious and Len 

4 ; We know that a good Part of a child's p: the 
takes place in the early years long before he passes the doorway o 
school and that all experi i 


ra d hat somehow the school mus! 
reconcile itself to them. 
Nevertheless the School is the only socia] institution which we have 
created which is in contact with a hild 
very important decade Or more 


> fo Meu e cultura 
hena zentor inculcating those values, ideals Memes endosi on 
which both the continuity anq the evolution of humanity depend. It is 
likely, for the majority of children, 
will acquire an insight into and some ç ntrol over those public modes 
of experience which provide the intellec tools and the knowledge 
eaae perpetual they may Ope to be able to take 
a responsible and enlightened part in the social ang Political choices 
which will shape our destiny. 


STABLE CULTURES 


- tly easier to fulgy h isted 
; sion was apparen : wien the schools existe 

a ire limited group selected in some special w Sera 

only 


iei ities] Y —by social caste: 
by intellectual level, by religious or by Politica] belief. Then school, 
y 1 


and community presented to that Privileged minority which was 
home 
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eae a united and coherent scheme of values, and the task of each 
"wh. early defined. In relatively stable societies which are changing 
i d r in privileged social groups. education at home, in the tribe, 
Seen communities and in schools can be and normally is both 
" inge and conservative. It tends to confine itself to the transmission 
v pron body of traditional knowledge and wisdom, to the inculca- 
am of accepted cultural norms, and it is concordant with a generally 
ridi concept of man in his society. By and large, it tends to indoctri- 
Pdl, socialize rather than to stress independence, creativity and 
Green Moreover. since homes and educational institutions tend to 
end Plement each other, working towards the same generally agreed 
d it has a powerfully cohesive effect. The choices in front of the 
es IVidual being at best limited, most usually determined by where he 
i SS born, his place in the social hierarchy and what is available in his 
'mmediate vicinity. there is little need to ensure more than a reasonable 
adjustment, 


UNCE 
CERTAINTIES AND CHOICES 
eek to maintain a monolithic 
Snoep i f values, many of the materially 
i of ma niversal set of values, mal r 
guid pluralistic and mobile—and 


l 
» Shly advanced ones tend to be open. : : 
'creasingly so. The families into which a high and growing proportion of 
Uropean and North American children—and of children of Western 
Ucated parents in developing countries—are born, will themselves be 
Subject to change and to confusion, their values increasingly relativistic. 
their authority structures unsure. Parents who themselves are uncertain 
7 to events. If they have disengaged 


ad it diffi i eaning 
cul ve clear m = ; 
themselves pode Wü distrust of ‘them’ or an equally vague condem- 


Nation of the ‘system’, or if they feel the impotent helplessness of the 


Urba ide little help to children and adolescents 
n poor, they can prov orld into which they are moving. Nor can 


Stru f 
t E be akapa et the school. They and other adults are 
likely to = eds in their handling and uncertain in their attitudes to 
Sducation. generation differences in what is to be expected from a child 
May be marked: and a child will be aware of great variation in disci- 
Pline ang expectations between his own home, those of his friends and 
at is presented to him at school. In highly organized urban environ- 
pres s suburb, there may be no provision for safe, 


ments i lubriou 
s nasa ae 
(meus and spontaneous play. for the experience of a complete 


4 he security which comes of k i 
H emmunity, for t nowing that 
de uid he and that others care for your welfare. The school may 
where a coherent group experience is available to 


be th Jace 
child Meet where he can get some essential forms of play and 


nte 
achers’ own work can be vehit 
Pupils’ general emotional de 


: ; ance 
t Most of them are free from serious disturba! 


mation, we cannot escape 
learning. Children learn, not alwa 


s 
as well as from what is taught, from t € pedapoo; d from 
the ways used to evoke effort, They react t die du od, eat o 


the explicit values af tists Schools and to om 3 them 
into their growing personalities, Thus even a, © Xtent incorporate 


n at ven an : ance 
is in fact the taking up of a position, apparently neutral st 


LACK OF AGREEMENT ON AIMS 


We are not agreed upon the content Or the aite 
chools exist in more or less of a void, reflecting ó 
S 


of education, Most 
the world outside their walls, emphasizing Eni 


ughly the values of 
What accumulated 
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€xperience and tradition assert to be valuable, and avoiding too definite 
àn expression of what contribution they should bring to the growth of 
their pupils. As an avoidance of indoctrination this may have merits; 
yet the absence ot clear guidance for growing children and adolescents 
Pad present them with grave problems of anxiety if the society in which 
: Sy live also presents them with problems to which there are no 
Olutions, with situations for which there are no accepted techniques 
of behaviour, and with moral crises before which the adult world itself 
'S perplexed, anxious and undecided. If the child’s own home provides 
a stable, confident environment, all may be well for a time and the 
School may continue without a declared or implied philosophic or moral 
am. Many educators would affirm that much more depends upon the 
et and atmosphere of the school, the latent curriculum, as it 1s some- 
a called, than upon any declared philoso 

indeed arguable that many degrees and kin 


d ) i : 
different from one of indecison; and i 


Indecisi 

on of the home and of the surroun 1 , 
Phere of grave anxiety for the child, the seed-bed of emotional difficulty 
and a most serious menace to mental health.’ 


THE SCHOOL AS A THERAPEUTIC AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


ENVIRONM ENT’ 

A sch pupils ensure a reasonably healthy 
eed Apo ode and personality, e^ = wes ic i c! 
uces no unnecessary strains. induces no maladjus ve n proi es 

a harmonious atmosphere, and still fail in two Wm respects. he 
t of these is the most obvious and though very far trom easy, In some 

ide for. Many children and adolescents 


Wa ; rov à ASA 
Ys the least difficult to P aladjustments, difficulties in learning or 


Com e ith severe ma j 3 
bia vee ber. a which, even in à good and efficient school 
will ions o e js the simple process of being in class. Increasingly 

not disappear DY es of the home and out-of-school environ- 


t bap" A oni 
m Teneis and Gry children, the possibilities of learning. We have 
Bo pd ways not only of preventing difficulties of development 
and siad inside arising within the school itself but of increasing 
and develo iE he remedial and compensatory aspects of formal edu- 
Cation. m. Bod out how to use educational method in its widest 
sense quite deliberately nd suposetully to raise the level of intellectual 
fune quie where it has been depressed by the environment and to 


or many of its 
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cure or prevent anomalies of growth, unproductive tensions, unobjective 
anxieties, prejudices and neuroses. 

Unless we succeed in doing this we shall deny many children and 
adolescents the right of full participation in their society; and frustrate 


for them the second major and overriding aim of education. Schools 
can no longer be conservative or e 


Which we give must be d 
ping the individual with 


Without being merely contra-suggestible 
àn conservative, 
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DYNAMIC ADJUSTABILITY—THE STRATEGIC ROLE OF THE 
SCHOOL 


In more personal terms, we are speaking of what might be called 
dynamic adjustability. It is a concept which, incomplete as it may be, 
has emotional and psychological reference and implies a concern for 
the education of ways of feeling much in the way that a psychotherapist 
would view it. But it has more than a strictly emotional reference; it 
implies a command of knowledge and the power to acquire more, as 
well as a trained cognitive capacity which includes what is called cre- 
ativity’ in its intellectual aspects. Finally it has an integrating ethical 
or moral component based not upon unexamined beliefs or convictions 
but upon a developed understanding of self and others and coherent 
Principles which have been deliberately acquired. 3 
Because they are charged to educate and because they are manipul- 
able and artificial communities with broadly normative aims, schools 
are strategically placed to attempt to foster this—even though at present 
many seem ill equipped to do so both in their ethos and in the training 
Of their teachers. There are implications for curriculum in terms of 
he relevance of the knowledge provided and how far it fosters the 
Variety of modes of thought, experience and feeling which we see to be 
Necessary. But the implications are even more marked for pedagogic 


method, the organizational climate, the kinds and quality do 
Sonal relati ips—i t for the varieties of learning whic S ) 
sero igre pn which is involved in 


Offer. For example, if genuinely creative thinking, W 
Fus power pat od to solve novel problems, 1s to be deyeloped, 
Stress will have to be laid upon the utilization of acquired ing e 
ie new ways rather than mainly upon its reproduction. Sean : Y 
Vill tend to be developed as tests of the efficacy of poetae ina ^ 
Tather than as exercises in finding faults. Similarly we stel oem 
cerned with the combination and synthesis of lines of thought me z 
dim different areas and kinds of knowledge as much as, or more than, 
ith iso]; "e 
g^ 4 satisfying relations with dips ed in 
Situations which go outside the immediate and familiar, oes ao ee 
Y chance, In relationships between the sexes, In potentially E ictua 
Situations between groups of different races. social background or inter- 
Ssi d nalysed good will is not likely to be suffi- 
t. Formally and informally in school and out, it 3 plur: d 
*ssary to educate children to understand, emotionally as well as 
Ntellectually, how and why others act and feel as they do, to set this in 
Tamework of acceptable forms of behaviour and of what might be 
called an empathic comprehension of ethical principles. 


ec 
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. arent 
In a very real sense (and perhaps the most important the app 
Separation in man 


the development 
left to the home or glided over 


and for creating and testi 
education is concerned 


s amic 
ners Should be trained to give) a dyn 
dimension,» 


ctual ang 


5 t 
€ controlling Change, In their differe” 
ways the conservative and the revolutionary, t Fais oppose change 
utterly and those who wish to destroy all that has been achieved i? 
favour of unique, idealistic but untried 


Solutions are e juste: 
ah 4 US) ually unadjustec 
One is tempted to say that each is Tesponding to d inecnri 


3 ; cope a ; " 
ties with which they cannot p dequately, 1n part because they com 
mand neither the intellectua nor the emotional dispositions to vieW 
situations objectively and to perceive that human Problems have rela- 
tive and multiple rather than unique ang absolute Solutions, The 
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vpn and challenge inherent in social evolution demands those 
the are able to test solutions objectively. being willing to change if 
y are proved to be wrong, who are convinced that compromises of 
ben kinds are possible, each providing an inevitable mixture of good 
Mel so good and that the possible is at best only asymptotic to the 
ine xi regard mental health as a state l xS 
enges Out excessive strain with the problems with pen life chal- 
struct; im, can adjust to his society and at the same time play a con- 
all cov part in controlling or directing change. then it seems clear that 
vid aspects of his nature, affective and intellectual, must be fully pro- 
bras for by his environment, in the first decades and until he has 
aae ed sufficient autonomy to bring about more Or less unaided 
ae es in himself and his surroundings. In this cultural sense there 

ikely to be as many definitions of mental health as there are different 


Ways of life, 
If we attempt to move beyond 2 uch operational definition, we 
yond any $ 
s m psydliajegy jur ethics, philosophy or revealed truth. An adequate 
€finition of mental health in more specific terms would involve also a 


St F 
Atement of the values prized by society. 


in which the individual can 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN TERMS OF HUMAN NEEDS 


It Would, however, have to be something more than this. While innately 
remarkably variable and, at least affectively. markedly modifiable, 
uman beings have certain needs and drives which in themselves are 
Neither good nor had but the complete denial of which renders any 
Satisfactory adi t to life impossible. The process of education is 

ry adjustmen ptable outlets for these needs 


© mea i ciety specifies acce i 
and mt pet pucw i and at the same time ensures that they 


Will enri ; :te as well as Serve his society. 

eei pec it is possible to base certain principles of 
Mental hygiene upon nn developing knowledge of human psycho- 
Bical needs, and on an evaluation of the means of satisfying them. Any 
Blven culture, any educational method (for iios de highly competitive 
Marking) or any cultural custom (for ri a the weaning of the infant) 
Can be evaluated in terms of the outlets whic it offers for the instinctive 
ndencies or fundamental drives called into play and in terms of the 
Telationship it sets UP between the challenges to the individual and the 
Means it provides of restoring the psychological equilibrium. It can 
also be Mower in terms of B i a the child's cognitive 
8towth, contributes t° Saag dn E. of the environment and 
"Wa ee i 1 Orns 9 thinking and coping. Finally. 
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i i ializati which 
€ can ask questions about the kind and quality of socialization v 
wi 
it implies in ethical terms. : "€ 
it y cheers is not, however, a matter merely of va ue on a 
The child is himself an agent from the jb of be tbe Medus 
i llenges. Early in his life mu b» 4 
being challenged he cha ii j auch d 
t brings him into p 
to be random and only some of i g : cai 
intivadi with his physical environment. As he grows his pon dion 
bani more and more purposive, more and more defined ant iae 
and more integrated. Every successful or unsuccessful pes s 
activity teaches him Something which he incorporates i 


ers, into a notion of 
i er- 
some extent what he will attend to or even p 


< re 
ponse which is healthy in terms of s it 
itates against mental health is whet 


n ; tion- 
in general brings the child into an acceptable and satisfactory rela : 


: in par- 
in his compass, For young children, in P 


A : k dult 
ticular, this demands some degree of modification both of the osible 
environment and of the expectations and attitudes of those respo 

for him, 


As the child matures he devel] 
Which become steadily harder 


EDUCATION AS A REFLECTION OF THE CULTURE 


s " X ; the 
Education is the means of Shaping maturation in accordance with 
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(csse ee partly from unconscious causes, partly through its 
ok p. traditions, progressively makes. A society agrees to sanction 
irowdh inds of behaviour—for example the acquisition of wealth 
Ne ie kin or the resolution of differences by negotiation and 
bl pro y decision—and to outlaw others—for example the acquisition 
theese perty by theft or the solution of differences by violence. Some of 
they a appear logical and consistent; some arbitrary or irrational: 
tie um oa rom the acceptance of moral and philosophical values to 
at us est details of convention and etiquette; they affect every aspect 
tha individual’s growth and life; their sum total is what is usually 

erstood by ‘a way of life’; and their impact on the personality, 


National character’. 
"ES. in any society, every growing ch 
‘baa? or less to a series of cultural norms; 
bred based in his early years on what h s 
Premi an to the adults round him. Since his sense of personal 
relati Y is very nearly bound up with an easy. warm and well-defined 
dtr Onship to those with whom he lives, it will be seen that he has the 
ih ngest of all motives for conformity. In this way his growth is shaped 
one direction rather than in another which may be, psychologically 


S 5 
Peaking at least, equally satisfactory. 
the It is in this context of dynamic gr 

unique individual and his social environ 


"eod 
im EN of mental hygiene and the use : 
àns to promote a healthy society. Since, even in an area as relatively 


an, OBeneous as Europe and the Western World. or indeed even within 
c : one nation, there are increasingly wide differences in cultural 
We ices and cultural sanctions between groups and between generations, 
efi cannot hope to establish. universally applicable rules or detailed 
c ripe The most that can be done is, by a study of growing 
Scho ren and of the impact upon them of their total environment. home, 
be öl and community, to point out some of the principles that should 

applied and some of the practical measures which might be taken by 
Fic who see that human happiness and the capacity creatively to 
Prapple with a changing world, are of critical importance not only to 


indiv; 
Ndividuals but to the future of mankind. 
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is given by F. Hotyat (Psychologie de l'enfant. Bruxelles, Labor, 1972 [2nd 
ed. in the press]. He says that a mentally healthy person is one who can 
accept himself in positive and optimistic ways, seeking the esteem and 
collaboration of others; he has the power to re-establish his balance if he 
meets with failure or frustration either by systems of defence like compen- 
sation, rationalization and sublimation or through his relations with sup- 
Portive groups; he possesses sufficient reserves of energy to know the joy 
Of giving part of his time to the needs of others and to constructive and 


enriching leisure. 


Chapter six 


The role of the family 
in mental health 


NATURE AND NURTURE 


ather 
» even the nursery School, supervenes -—— 
€rstand how formal education fits into t 


nmensely powerful educator, the family, which in chile 
i bridge between self and society’ 


; t 
T : 9 Perceive and respond to differen, 
stimuli and react in particular ways, in the effectiveness with whic 
intelligence will be used to solve Problems, and in value systems. 
78 
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The earliest and for this reason in very many respects the most 
formative environment of the child is his family in the first five or ten 
years of growth. It is through the family, rather than through the school, 
that many of our educational aims will be achieved or nullified. In one 
Very important respect it is to an improvement in the educative quality 
of the family rather than to change in formal educational institutions 
like the school, that our efforts should be directed—at least so far as 
Concerns the child under ten. 

Every child is born with certain potentialities, the strength of which 
varies from individual to individual. Some of these are highly malleable 
Whilst others seem to be more resistant to environmental shaping. For 
example, what we call loosely ‘temperament’ seems to be highly plastic. 
Children may originally have a strong or weak tendency to aggressive- 
Ness; the strength of aggressive tendencies, however, the objects or 
Situations which provoke them, whether they turn outwards to fight, to 
Violence, to the verbal expression of hostility, or are socialized in some 
Other form, or whether they become directed against the self as in some 
kinds of neurosis, all these are very largely determined by growth in an 
environment and particularly the environment at home in the first 
decade of life, TE. ; 

On the other hand, what we understand by intelligence, learning A 
Problem solving ability seems to have a larger component which is UM 
8enetic and maturational.’ The home environment can depress intellec- 
tual functioning generally or in particular ways; it can js an 
àPproach to optimal growth; but it does not seem possible by e E 
tional means of any kind to exceed what seems to be a limit for gum 
individual, set by the quality of his central nervous sstem cs A 

9 not yet know what exactly that limit may be. But e. dem its 

Tectionality, structure, the systems of motivation which Maes br 
use, and its qualitative character all seem to be heavily " aerem 
nurture. The content and shaping of intelligence in terms 0 Frey en 
Skills and much of the willingness and power to perceive, Be A: ^ 
Problems and the power to solve them will be very at "Leni y 

* home first and then by the Hates M gies cpm to play, 
, Every normal baby is equipped with tendencies ike the desire for 
to Imitate, to respond to more or less general stimuli like the 


qood, Or sleep, for defecation, for self-assertion and alas t be 
develops such general trends grow into dispositions to react in certa 
€ : i ich take on the force of fundamental 


iological drives? Many of these dispositions, whether based on deni 
T acquired tendencies are, certainly in the early years as we have sai ; 
'shly plastic and little specific, subject to considerable environmenta 


Odifications to deflection but rarely to complete suppression. They 


Consti i e personality. 
"slitute the sources of energy, the motive force of the p y 
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Even in the most primitive circumstances, a child is pan a k 
society, and hence as well as a purely personal maturation hcm the 
always an element of socialization in his growth. As he gets o EU is 
Social pressures upon him increase and the process of Lii um di 
that of reconciling his crude drives and acquired dispositions wl be 
needs both of individual and of social living; human societies ed i 
viewed as means to the satisfaction of instinctive propensities mi 
framework which reconciles the egocentricity of the individual wit 
needs of his group. "T 

This interplay between the child and his human and materia A 
vironment continually involves some frustration. In his earliest mo fed, 
the amount of such frustration may be relatively small; he is free 
he can exercise his limbs, as a rule. 


ionall 
is cherished physically and emotionally 
by his mother. The tempo of his develo 


factors, but even thus early, 


: ^ ; ; nstr 
part arise from the personalities and attitudes of his parents and co 
tute the beginnings of his uni 


dms -— 
In this kind of context, intelligence would be defined as the inst! 


Spee : on 
f imilan am between the action of the organit ose 
the environment (assimilation) and the opposite (accommodation). T a 
o aspects always appear together. On the one hand to make / 


T vy in tO 
Mplies that the child incorporates it i 


: e 
l r 9r Or conceptual according to his i 
of development) without difficulty or Change; on the other hand. in 


Seele pte s 
far as the situation is different and novel, E 


the pre-existing schemas ™ of 


€ novelty: The form 
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example, a block which symbolizes a motor car—is largely an activity 
in which the child is consolidating his concept of a motor car. When. 
however, the situation presents many novelties which do not relate 
easily to pre-existing schemas then either of two things may happen. 
The novelties may provoke the child to learn and to extend his pre- 
existing schemas to take account of the apparently contradictory novel- 
lies. In such situations one will see a child experimenting with material 
or playing out a situation which interests him until he has ‘understood’, 
and has developed and incorporated a more generalized concept. On the 
Other hand. if the novelties are too much for him, if they present no 
Predictable structure or are inconsequent, he is forced either to abandon 
the attempt at understanding or to imitate stupidly and without insight, 
leaving his pre-existing schemas at the same sort of level as they were 
before, Assimilation in fact reinforces the status quo, while accommoda- 
tion carries the child forward in function of his environment and gives 
him the confidence and the capacity to go on risking the contact with 
novelty, If the challenge of the environment is too great for accommoda- 
tion, then we see frustration and a tendency to play at being someone 
9r something else. In strictly emotional terms. successful contacts with 
is World tend to reinforce his feelings of being safe; unsuccessful and 
Tustrating ones tend to be perceived as threats to his security. 4- 
lt is probably a general and innate characteristic of human beings 
that, unless frustration is too severe? and too painful or unless it ios 
linues over a long period, they tend to seek other acceptable outlets ied 
Primordial drives. Indeed, McDougall’ defined ‘persistency with varie 
effort’ as the mark of an innate propensity of an instinctive kind. The 
very young child is able to do scarcely anything for himself; n 
So he is far from passive. However imperfectly, he is ar ond = 
© develops physically he shows a growing independence. Bu mui 
Observation of children's smiles, noted that from about nine m 
Onward babies begin to be independent and selective in prb e 
to à smiling face. Valentine? put it even earlier than e Yee 
E independence is greatly mper em pend dons 
ater t k even before he ca à S 1 
Otice an Meer cias rhythm* in his reaction to p icai 
JTS thant taris independen? e of ehibions im 
sical impossibilities and an increasin. ! our 
Posed by his family. Children vary. probably innately, in emotiona 
Stabilit ; - ‘lity to tolerate these and other frustrations. 
ome iw Ro = bomi circumstances, destined to become 
Maladjusted; others seem able to survive even when their environment 
` markedly adverse. In general, whatever the level of frustration 
9'erance of the individual, healthy development will only be assured if 
ceptable outlets for his drives are offered by his environment and if 


D 


a 
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the affection of his mother and family are there to sustain Jim, For 
child and adult alike the most emotional, and therefore formative, situ : 
tions are those which lead to a successful discharge of energy or i d 
which threaten his physical or psychological security. In a very fun E 
mental sense the whole education of children, and indeed the whole = 
mental hygiene, turns upon the solutions sought and found to the ego 
problems of maintaining personal Security and of moving forwar he 
resolve the continual challenges presented by the environment. That t 5 
willingness to take a risk depends upon feeling safe enough to do pf 
only apparently a paradox —at least in the psychology of growing ¢ d 
dren. Freedom from fears and anxieties which are not directly pe 
to the objective situation is itself a mark of mental health; and it 1S 
the achievement of a state of dynamic equilibrium in a social environ 
ment that the upbringing and education of children should be directed. 


FRUSTRATION AND OUTL 


ET AS INSTRUMENTS OF 
CULTURAL SHAPING 


"eA 3 wW- 
participants and, recognizing the range and variety of human endo 


S e ; 3 n 
ment that Its practices of child upbringing permit for all children “a 
adults an ultimately smooth adjustment to the environment, human 
circumstantial. 
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LEARNING 


In th ; 
TH: Med children under the age of three the intellectual aspects of 
with adale e eg to be relatively very small compared, for example, 
sown us thi rning. However, as the work of genetic psychologists has 
Dower z a > only very relatively true, and learning itself and the 
much on the earning effectively later have been shown to depend very 
hyemem structure, predictability and. conceptual richness of the 
with the ad E as well as upon the stability of a child's relationships 
Bst ike n ults round him. As children progress through their develop- 
end d ias of their thinking becomes more complex and effective; 
ceptual he come more and more able to detach reasoning from per- 
favöürable emotional interference. At a comparatively late stage under 
Suis P eerie the stage of what Piaget calls formal opera- 
as fully E abstract thought is attained and intelligence becomes 
experience a vp an instrument as it is likely to be in the analysis of 
t how fa e the choice of response. But there are wide variations as 
appear to : Is is attained and in the adult, while the intellect may 
eel ah unction in an atmosphere of pure reason, it in fact rarely 
factors > e selection of what to observe, the weight given to the various 
wenced ie situation and the choice of action will all be heavily in- 
emotions = Lee affective and intellectual experience, by feelings and 
Teadil nd by sets or attitudes deep-rooted in the personality and not 
y amenable to rational analysis. 


si tar a primary biological sense, le 


arning is a process of adaptation 
hunger originating from a change 
the environment which the 
a threat; and it is character- 
ing variable in their responses, 

dent upon it, than animals or 


OWey, A : T : 
er, primary biological learning 


e "unes dos : 
euius] id in intelligence, by the effects of in 


dent 
im ihe how far his early education 
© conceptual skills, the knowledge and the appropriate styles of 
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response which enable him to accept novelty and change without panic 
and to adjust to them. 

It will also depend upon how far the new situation makes demands 
which are beyond his capacity to adapt. One has only to study, for 
example, the impact of rapid industrialization on agrarian communities. 
the effects of a new country upon immigrants, or the changes brought in 


temporarily or permanently; alterna- 
reat into earlier forms of behaviour. 
many of them anti-social, or partaking of the magical thinking of child- 
revival of superstition during war. If genuine adapta- 
velop new habits, and the group © 
am stability. 

_ Such situations of rapid change used to be relatively rare in the 
lives of adults, Children, however. find themselves daily—in the first yea? 


novel situations for which they have 


[ Process of growth steadily provides 
llenges to their powers of adaptation." They learn to sit UP: 


es, to make social contacts in an ever 
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port, if it is imperfect or indeed if his environment is too protective or too 
threatening or if it exacts forms of learning which are beyond his stage 
of maturity, as happens in some school systems and with over-ambitious, 
rejecting or anxious parents, then he will tend to be crippled in the face 
of the challenge of change later in his life.” 
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Young children too. because of their egocentric thinking, their lack of 
analysed experience and knowledge and their imperfect grasp of the dis- 
linction between reality external to themselves and their own wishes and 
fantasies. tend to confound their inner imaginary and the outer *real or 
‘Phenomenal’ worlds. They may believe, for example, that wishes will 
ome true in a way which, to an adult, is magical. An imperfect grasp of 
the laws of cause and effect in the physical world, a lack of knowledge 
Of the difference between themselves and other living things and between 
both and inanimate objects, leads them to project on to their surround- 
Ings the feelings and even the impressions made by events of their own 
mental life, Because the demands to adapt which are hourly being made 
Upon them keep children in a state of emotional alertness, and e 
SO much of what they experience is new, they are all the time, ip : e 
ot experience at their command, attempting to interpret and thus 
9 learn, i 
The child's world is a continuous one of which he is the one 
Less even than the adult can he analyse it into separate indepen ot 
Compartments, His learning is global (syncretic) and all his keent eu 
“Xperience is educative. reverberating through all he is and Nd pum 
9f his learning goes on in situations which parents and teachers de; 
Usually regard as educative ones. The little girl playing he 
quietly on the floor, while her mother in a hushed voice ey le a 
“ighbour the death of the man down the ronda W AE ers o 
He cot immediately show it. t2 si iine d aae of interpersonal 


and : ex 
Manner. The little boy who has frequent himself (for example 


vanity. eve it i directed agai 
> even though it is not dire gainst himse 
quarrels between "a parents) will endeavour with his am pue 
hi Se to interpret what is happening and incorporate his ideas o 
S own developi : 

poppe ts out to teach or 
Shi n what the adult sets 
(on de ier to learn. What is selected from a 


highly subjective and incomplete. 


fai 
ex lures, may learn to fear any new t 
Pects to fail, 
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Equally, in the cognitive field one may stereotype a child's learning 
by always presenting, in number work for example, the same configura- 
tion. Similarly exposure to violence as an adult way of solving problems 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MOTHER IN LEARNING 


From birth the child has strong physical and psychological needs which 
he is powerless to supply without the aid of his parents, particularly his 
mother, in connexion with whom his first learning takes place. The 

: d—for example, for food or warmth—enhances 4 
feeling of security; the denial of a need... for example a loss of physical 
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i reap e with as human beings. In most cases his intellectual 
lowed | r fl prejudiced and in papas ones he may be markedly 
fedve r inte ectual development and appear to become mentally de- 
. developing even tics and stereotyped mannerisms. 
qd a symptoms of severe suffering are not solely psychological in 
1 manifestation. The incidence of rhinolaryngitis and of infantile 
diarrhoea and the death rate from this and other diseases among very 
young children in orphanages and créches where material conditions are 
Teasonably good but where they cannot attach themselves to any one 
member of the staff, has been shown to be higher than among normal 
children or those in homes organized to provide separate family group- 
Ings in family buildings and adequate substitutes for the mother.” Even 
a relatively short period in hospital may, for example in the case of a 
child of two, cause so severe an emotional disturbance as to effect at 
least for a considerable time the child's whole attitude to others." 
, We are thus led to a closer examination of the role of the mother 
i the child's earliest years. In the first few months mother and child 
Orm a close biological unit and baby's security depends upon the 
Mother’s attitude and upon her physical handling. If she is loving and 
Consistent the baby will thrive whether breast-fed or bottle-fed, whether 
to a schedule or on demand and whether cleanliness training is begun a 
ed Weeks after birth or left until the middle of his second year or even 
ater. There is no reliable proof that any one method of infant care 1s 
More beneficial than another from the point of view of establishing 
“motional security as one of the bases of mental health,” though different 
Methods may bring about differences in personality structure." 
For the child’s subsequent mental health, the essential is the de- 


velopment and reinforcement of his sense of security. his feeling of 
he whole the studies indicate 


tion, acceptance better than 
ut it is necessary to 


e 3 
Me of personality seems to be an l 
SH i i characteristics 


differences for subsequ 
t towards them. The 


emphasis `- 
S eq in upbringing at home an 
St expectancies and pressures t 


Also be added that, while a child should only cautio 
y or make him fear loss of love, it 


ict Into situations which arouse anxiet 

s primarily vem pipe used that his mental health depends 
"pon the meaning which the incidents of his daily life have for him; 
More than anything else in his early years this will be conditioned 

© mother's attitudes as he senses them. 
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FATHER 


The importance of the mother's role in the first years of life rds 
to obscure the important contribution of the father." Economica dee 
part is clearly defined in most cultures. Not always so clearly Lcid in 
however, is the importance of his relationship to his wife. on ape 
much of her emotional security and thus indirectly that of her c ae 
depend. If he can accept the woman’s inevitable preoccupation ae 
new baby without being jealous, he can do a great deal to help his oat 
to accept and rejoice in her maternity. On the other hand he may re of 
in terms of his own unresolved childish conflicts and—to the point 


: Mene : 3 E A er 
jealousy or outright rTeJection—complicate the mother's response to h 
child. 


After the first year of ther 
ively dependent upon his mother and the part played by the fa 


more or less benevolent di 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, te 
the whole life of the fami 


A es 
: fact that economic oni 
affect the psychological atmosphere of the family directly. For examP. 


; i 1 i 
the absence of domestic help in middle class homes, the peers 
many families at all levels for the mother to Work," and similar fac sii 
have tended to involve the father more and more in the daily dome 
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m hence have brought many closer to their children. The very 

; on in which so many modern families live, their smallness and the 

ntensity of the relationships to which they give rise, magnify the impact 

eia changes in parental role and underline the importance, for the 

i y development of children, of a consistent loving gentleness in the 
itudes of mother and father towards them.” 


ONE-PARENT FAMILIES 


Such isolation affects the one-parent family even more profoundly, at 
ere is no tradition of neighbours helping 
1 Child Development Study 
(1958 cohort) showed that 


NI in social groups where th 
ut. In the United Kingdom. the Nationa 


vi approximately 16.000 seven-year-olds 
arly 3 per cent lived in homes with no male head and in all nearly 


8 n " ; 
Per cent were not living with both natural parents.” The effect of this 


Seems : à i 
€ms to differ according to the mores of the social group. In the case of 


mi A z " = 
iddle class and skilled manual groups. children from typical families 
cational disadvantage com- 


showed signs at seven of considerable edu 
— with their contemporaries from the same social groupings; this 
as not so in general for children from semi- and unskilled working class 
ae Similarly illegitimate children seem to develop more favourably 
the n they are adopted (particularly into middle class families) than when 
die — with one parent, partly because of the extreme economic 
and nates often involved for the single parent—usually the mother— 
Partly because of the absence of one parental figure. Illegitimate 


childr : 
hildren who stay with their mothers tend to be retarded in general 
adn aiga, oral ability, creativity. perceptual development and in 
ithmetic and reading (the adopted illegitimates are twelve months 


aheaq ; i L 
ad in reading). They tend to be more maladjusted. 
complicated because the un- 


a," Bein this is not a simple issue. It is Nd und 
Unle eg mother has to fend economically for herself and her child and, 
wm She has the kind of professional training which allows her to earn 

ànd adjust her hours to the needs of her child, she may have to leave 


er j i 
a with child minders and often she sinks lower in the economic 
© because of the handicap imposed by her responsibility. 


THE 
E FAMILY GROUP 


W , . 
tion have so far discussed the part played by the parents in some isola- 


ship t should be emphasized, however. that rarely is the child's relation- 
ably h any person an uncomplicated egoisme à deux and then prob- 
hat y in the first few weeks of his life. Normally the child enters 
Sin fact a social gestalt of interacting personalities. As he develops, 

D* 
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the important role of mother. and the supplementary one of father. 
merge into that of the family group. 

In the psychological nature of such groups there is a wide range of 
variation, even within any one of the developed cultures of Europe. The 
least ‘complete’ family is the isolated mother and her child—a pheno- 
menon which shows some tendency to increase.* More typical is that by- 
product of industrial development and a rising standard of living—the 
small-home centred family consisting only of two generations, the par- 
ents and one, two or three children living in greater or lesser psycho 
logical isolation from other similar families. This pattern has been 
emphasized by vocational and social mobility and by the type of housing 
to which it, and economic factors, have given rise—the small flat oF 


children—and Which, from the child's point of view, provide effective 
relationships not merely with his j 


the knowledge and qualifications considered economically necessary: 


s. re 
€ to the very different struct" 
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Which exist in tribal Africa where children are part of an extended 
family group. belong to a band of age mates and become at quite an 
early age involved in the work, ceremonial and general communal living 
of the village." Such a pattern provides for very many of the affective 
needs of children but tends to make them, throughout their lives, very 
dependent upon the community and unfitted for venturing forth as 
Individuals; their mobility and flexibility may be impaired.” This 
Obviously has important bearings upon the way formal education is 
Organized and upon the prospects of its success as an instrument of 
human amelioration and economic advance. So too it exacerbates by 
Violent contrast the problems of detribalization brought about by the 
Tush to the towns in Africa. . . 

What is perhaps most important to our argument Is that different 
family structures (or even extra-familial caring structures like the Kib- 
butz or the multiple mothering situations of some societies) are likely 
broadly to provide in different ways for the needs of children, and to 
facilitate or inhibit different aspects—cognitive, motivational and emo- 
tional of development. We become concerned therefore not so much to 

ring about changes in family structure even if we could and it were 
desirable, but to see what it is that any family pattern does well or im- 
Perfectly, how it supports or deprives. If we think in this way, It eae 
Possible to suggest how, within very different frameworks an a 
‘ystems, families can be helped to educate their children and prep 
them for the stresses and possibilities of change.” 


THE FAMILY AS THE FIRST LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


In very many respects—in all if we regard development as primarily a 


earning process the most important aspect is the uror E 
family upon the child's ability to learn. This is most beni hn 
“quivocally shown in measurable aspects of general ability and ae 
tional attainment. What we call, rather loosely. intelligence à pi 
closely and clearly associated with home cincime DE so Ba 
Sis Pre-school years? than it is with wi RS constellation of e 
ental variables, even those of a good school. : ` 
Moreover for many decades now and on a wide —, i €: den 
Other cognitive measures, it has been demonstrated in the United ies 
71 the United Kingdom in Scandinavia and in Europe that pepe 
San differences exist between different social groups, with the ue e 
Classes being on the average superior in all respects to the working 
Classes s Similar differences have been shown to exist, most markedly on 
Measures involving language and the capacity to form and handle ab- 
“actions, but on other cognitive characteristics as well, between dif- 
Srent ethnic groups. These mean differences whether between social or 
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ethnic groups are not very large but they have tended to be puit 
long period of time; and they are not, of course, inconsistent E dee: 
siderable overlapping between groups. Thus many members of a a i 
share characteristics in common although there may be a larger pr i 
tion of those with higher or lower ‘intelligence’ in one group as el 
pared with another. This is particularly and obviously true when de 
consider the school careers of children up to adolescence. en € 
effects make themselves felt in different ways but are nonethe a 
for a considerable genetic compone 

in the differences in capacity to reason and to learn which we find — 
hand no absolutely crucial evidenc 


5 ac- 
It becomes important therefore to ask what are the general won 
teristics of i mize potential. It seems also li 


any environment that maxi nitive 
to be true that environmental characteristics which favour cog fan 
different characteristics © 


development may be compatible with very 


Sarily radically ¢ 
education, 


But there are limit 
affecting the other. We h 


ence but may colour his attitud 
achievement. 


lity: 
Moreover, what we understand as the development of persona 
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of attitudes, of the moral nature, is closely related to the growth of a 
child's knowledge. power to think, to handle concepts and to make use 
of language in the analysis of experience and the regulation of behaviour. 
Personality development, too, is concerned with the moral, social and 
cultural content of that experience with language. particularly as it 
deals with human interactions of all kinds. 

Conversely difficulties and maladjustments in the emotional life will 
Testrict or inhibit learning in many fields. In a phrase, emotion is the 
Vector along which learning takes place; and if intelligence is the cutting 
edge of the mind, motivations are what give it direction and provide it 
With force. 


DEPRIVATION, DISADVANTAGE AND UNDERPRIVILEGE 


on’, ‘cultural disadvan- 


One hears a i 1 deprivati 
ood deal about ‘cultural depriv i 
are tive but somewhat in- 


tage’ and ‘underprivilege’. These terms are evoca ; 1 
exact, Few families or cultures deprive their children of experience in 
their early years; and even the worst slum environment provides— 
through overcrowding, constant noise and the like—a ‘rich sued 
eXperience in the sense that stimuli are certainly not lacking. En 
Worth remarking that the real differences in the functioning of chi 
tom different ethnic, social or cultural milieux tend to become e s 
from about eighteen months or two years old onwards m as 
the period of dependent infancy is reasonably well a er y 
More or less symbiotic relationship between mother and pare 
Thereafter we may distinguish two different meg leds cd 
he environment. It may, as for example in some Afri a as 
Tents, not present the child with particular kinds of pies Ae 
iba village, largely because the environment does not EEEN n 
Xperience of straight lines, rectangles, two dimensiona rep Ka s 
and the like, didum and adults may have great difficulty in u 


: 39 - 
ing picture materia] which presupposes such experience. ey j^ 
Vailing categories of thought are magical rather i" een ds and 
AnBuage ig impoverished in concepts of time, space, Or ventional 
“ardination and the like, then certain notions necessary to cO 


: i ecial 
Sc 9oling will not ordinarily be acquired without subsequent speci 


teachi ifficult to acquire at all. Similarly, of 


of th 
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Some cultures or subcultures within a given society provide all the 


stimulation necessary to a reasonable flowering of intelligence but the 


experience a culture clash and may feel themselves rejected by, hie 
consequently reject, the school. This is a factor, though rarely the only 


as, to schools whose methods and pre- 
suppositions are more or less urban and middle class. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONSISTENCY 
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LANGUAGE 


Into this general picture comes the use of language. Bernstein? has 
drawn attention to the very different ways in which language is used in 
different social groups: and he distinguishes between *restricted' and 
‘elaborated’ linguistic codes (public! and ‘formal’ language) which tend 
to be differentially used by different social groups. It is suggested that 
these language styles cohere with different educational styles used by 
mothers in the upbringing of their children. Mothers using a restricted 
linguistic code tend to reward and punish their children directly, to offer 
predetermined solutions to problems and not to make explicit the re- 
lations between objects, situations and consequences. Mothers using 
More elaborated codes tend to explain more, to insist upon looking 
further ahead than the moment. to reason with their children and to 
encourage the delay of immediate satisfactions in favour of something 
better in the future. The one code tends to stress concrete concepts with 
a lack of specificity and precision in differentiation. The other empha- 
Sizes an increasing differentiation of concepts. increasing abstractness 
and, particularly, gives a greater part to language in interpersonal 

relations, E 
. These two aspects—the degree of or CLE 
in the human Mo icit and thé richness or otherwise of the linguistic 
Systems employed—have an obvious relationship to the ways in which 
the child builds up concepts and employs them in his thought. a 
acquisition of a concept depends upon practice and repetition of close y 
Similar experiences; its generalization depends upon non-arbitrary pa 
tions in the environment which provoke attention or ei =e 
anguage becomes:steadily more important as à means of analysis, d 
Symbolic thought, and of communication. so its richness. ped ae 
€ degree to which it draws attention to and helps to cata rai al 
*rences within a framework of similarity accelerates and fosters € 
lt is important to point out at oe that although Bernstein 


this stag t ugh 4 
found these differences in linguistic code to be associated with aneas 
°F social class, with differences in the ways in which mothers EE 
Or punished their children and the degree to which they emp p 

"king forward to the future. the three aspects are MOL mecessarily, M 
dissolubly linked at all points. From the point of view of intellectual 
Stowth, consistency with lawful variation is of manifest importance; so 

inking and ordering of experience, Is an 


upon immediate or long term 
t of the others and concerned 
s and motivations which are 


ganization and predictability 


ith the d n 
i evelopment of attitu 
at least DHrtialy independent of sheer intellectual power. though some 


Capacity to inhibit immediate response while the most effective analysis 
z : D 
orm of response is chosen is of obvious importance. 
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MATERIAL ENVIRONMENT 


The material environment is somewhat simpler to analyse and under- 
stand. Here the point of principal importance is that it should provide à 
wide range of material with which the child can play and which by its 
intrinsic interest and multifarious Possibilities can wean him from too 
much dependence upon symbolic play. This is not to say that symbolic 
play should be discouraged. The child who is using a block to symbolize 
à motor car or a doll to represent a baby is, among other things. prac- 
tising, learning and exploring the concepts of ‘car’ or ‘baby’ which he 
has acquired. But he is doing something more: the fact that he uses à 


symbol to evoke a mental image is a step in what Piaget calls the 
'semeiotic function’ which 


whilst in primitive ones child 
no toys, other than symbolic obj 
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adults). If she is content to state the correct choice and to reinforce it 
in an authoritarian way. neglecting to present her child with a variety 
of possibilities while leading him to make predictions and choices, she 
favours the process of ‘accommodation’. That is to say the child develops 
a habit of response with a certain rigidity; he is not encouraged to ques- 
tion or to seek new responses for himself and test them in real situations. 
Learning which is reinforced by complex and flexible interrelationships 
in varied situations comes much nearer to the way in which children 
learn the rules of a game. in which, within the rules, various strategies 
are possible each based upon the prediction of different consequences. 
Such a non-authoritarian attitude favours a progressive balance between 
assimilation and accommodation. It also tends consequentially to foster 
two other aspects of behaviour: a readiness to approach problems 
freshly and a degree of personal autonomy and independence. . 
This is borne out in an excellent series of studies by Burton White.“ 
Over eight months he observed intensively groups of 3- to 5-year-old 
Children chosen for their high or low degree of competence. He found 
them to differ markedly in their ability to get and maintain the attention 
9f adults in socially acceptable ways. to use adults as resources, to peii 
Pride in their achievements, to express affection and hostility. to bes nie 
With their peers, in their linguistic competence, in their ability to an = 
Pate consequences. to maintain their attention, to plan and A ta 
multiple types of activity and other similar aspects of developmen! t 
their general affective and cognitive development, the highly aie tes 
3year-olds were moze like the highly competent 5- to 6-year ice by 
they were like the less competent older children—that is to E ai 
the age of 3 most of the qualities distinguishing à ur decla 
are achieved, 


The investigator suggests that the diverg : 
i Fs i the emerg- 
“Tie during the second year of life and are associated with 


33 
ence of locomotion and the development of language. eo am m 
milies with |. and 2-year-old children. of lower and gs o. De 
grounds and with differing degrees of competence in t ain p 
Ound that non-social "tasks" predominate for all l-yea 5 


ences become marked some 


; i ironment full 
em and ask for more information; they DE "ng re 
Small manipulable and visually detailed ih E. 
€Y are generally more permissive and exp a: — "- 
lt seems obvious that it is not only early home 


“aly, with consequences for the levels of intellectual functioning attained 
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by children and for their attitudes and values. Schools too can provide 
more or less richly elaborated Situations and materials, can have more 
or less of organization and predictability in the stimuli which they offer, 
can be more or less authoritarian in the degree to which they provide, 
and the ways in which they sanction, choices. And beyond the home 
and the school, enveloping and deeply influencing both, is the culture 
of which they form part, with its technological, scientific, religious and 


moral content, its climate of authority, its values and its systems of sanc- 
tions and rewards. 


cultures and in Personal life-styles, 


SECURITY IN PARENTHOOD 
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own past and present environments. Maternal and child health services 
in most of the European countries have done much to improve the 
health of children and to give mothers confidence in their physical 
handling of infants. The steady increase too of various social and welfare 
Services—maternity grants, schemes of home help for nursing mothers, 
child allowances—has removed many of the immediate sources of 
anxiety, On the other hand, such services are themselves contributory 
to the almost universal phenomenon of the breakdown of the old pat- 
terns of child-rearing within which parents found the security of ways 
established and hallowed by tradition. In the past many parents had 
themselves frequently been members of large families, and the mother, 
4S an adolescent. had had an apprenticeship to motherhood in caring 
9r a younger brother or sister. Where neighbourhood and kinship 
Patterns were strong and stable. life tended to turn outward and the 
various members of the family had kinship and non-kinship groups in 
which they were embedded and which provided experience and suppor- 
tive frameworks.“ We now have some confusion in parental roles; and 
Physical mobility and smaller families more and more deprive pma 
Parents of support and advice from outside and drive husband and wi 4 
into a closer, but more isolated, association. A high m. ^ 

Modern mothers have their first contact with very young chil EM a 
When they themselves have a baby. Such an undivided responsibi ity, re 
as is still common, they are totally unprepared by previous AP 
eXperience, may be provocative of anxiety and even Be HOM POO 
ing. Better educated than their grandparents, they tend to E P dk 
neighbours and relatives, but to more impersonal and genera qe s and 
of advice and guidance—books, articles in the popular ye t.“ Others 
television programmes. Some of these are good. even RS a^ ws 
Merely augment parental insecurity by the conien ne A pde and 
Sensational and ill-considered, which they purvey. x ed in mental 
Welfare workers, misdirected. improperly, or even untrain 


i ; i ization of its 
senene principles, may pass on advice puedo poc books 
ect in increasing the parents’ anxious un AY ntions, do in fact 


ex advice are not wanting which, whatever mor ways of achieving 
nid upon the anxieties of some parents by Su2ges g 

*cocious intellectual growth." Tw f advice and of supporting 
Serv; is process of the professionalization of a SO ion Jane 
“TVices to the family is one which has been going 


i des, Our admittedly scanty 
Ich has greatly accelerated in the past deca Oi ted pe ees 


jio ledge of the impact of childhood SABE h the mother would 
8 feeding, defecation, sleep and passim 2 on the grounds of 
Uggest that any practice advocated. for examp licht at its implica- 
narica health, should be carefully examines "personality epe men 
ild S i pe hi ue 
that, "n Li a pe ipe adult he will participate. Similarly 
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Propaganda in the name of hygiene or psychology aimed at improving 
the handling of young child en should be carefully controlled, since it is 
apt to arouse parents’ anxiety and uncertainty rather than to reassure 


A 2 s8 
,-Paration and education of parents 4 
em, 


5 1 
1 Poor environments -slums, run-down CiU 
centres—there are increasingl 7 
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to child i 
rvs f srs B ae Prey imo emend Men o 
bear directly upon the effectiv pienti nio: MUS Mony atticse 
role; thers eet "s iveness with which parents discharge their 
The small a doni 4 EE [ore RN i i 
HET teilt dn € w nS d mom sound-proof and in which 
tis and eae va € : da ay. E € qn eie adults by crowded 
another job se E iT =e . the Lys d the mother who has 
children’ n. : ping conditions an curtaile rest, especially of the 
With on requent necessity of living with relatives or in lodgings 
to fati sympathetic peop'e. these and many similar conditions contribute 
Šah gue, irritability and tension in all members of the family, making 
flat enne vulnerable to emotional disturbances of all kinds. In the small 
night 7 ish mess and untidiness may be crimes. The child who wakes at 
Melghborar is apt to get a smack for disturbing his parents and the 
fram ^ diga rest. rather than the reassurance he may need. Quite apart 
room hee damaging experience of sleeping 1n the parents bed- 
Pim Children in the small house or flat, still more those living in 
lously overcrowded conditions." are continuously exposed to inter- 
TERM frictions. to the anxieties and worries of mother and father. 
th ey are too closely and too continuously under adult supervision. and 
ie needs too much and too continuously in conflict with those of their 
Parents. for a relaxation of tension to be easily possible. 
i The health of the family is however directly affected by many 
à ministrative measures over which individuals may have little control, 
nd which create even more serious problems for parents. High flats for 


S . n 
Xample make it difficult for mothers to get their children to and from 
to supervise them when they 


ery often an unacceptable hazard 
difficult such operations as 
alk in a pram or bringing koma 
Sc ly too frequently in the recent past, suc 
Welle towns and housing me consi tirely of flats in 
ean of twenty or more storeys have been built far away from ay 
t "tres and without providing the shops. schools, recreation centres an 
© like which permit the growth of neighbourhood. j 
Tem Some of the disadvantages can be mitigated, bae E Mp 
ad Oved, by the provision of nursery schools. supervised play are s 
r venture playgrounds and club accommodation. A good, energetic an 
ined community development worker can do something to break 
riw the isolation, the sense of helplessness and the accompanying de- 
“ssion of the mothers; and careful attention to siting. road layout, the 


aqu sion of shopping and recreational facilities for adolescents and 
able lts will help. But the fact remains that high flats are basically unsuit- 
© for family living and what is saved by high density land use may 
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well be lost in human effectiveness and the cost of social and mental 
breakdown. 


a way that it is possible for à real sense of community to develop. 
Families should not be isolated 


his is in great contrast to the structures of the older established work 


a 
Stance, Bethnal Green? in London. or t" 
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EXTERNAL ANXIETIES 


In s m — . 
oe rines more or less typical of any of the European urban 
ing effect a external anxieties of our time have their most devastat- 
eee, A € worries, the threat of unemployment, high living 
Well as upon nae of war. conflicting politics which play upon fears as 
émphasis u — advertisements for various specifics with their 
and Comet d isease. all these and many others bear upon parents 
istiot e HS affect the healthy mental growth of their children. It 
which a Met how closely the total psychological atmosphere in 
both at ae lives affects his whole attitude to himself and to others 
atixietiee A moment and in his future; nor how even the concealed 
is degens fone are sensed by their children whose whole stability 
can happen E s e early stages upon the reassurance that nothing terrible 
and inabilit if father and mother are there. The sense of helplessness 
has offen d to change their circumstances or even the despair which 
in disadvg ven remarked upon as à characteristic of adults and children 
to any e groups is perhaps the most important single obstacle 
underfun empt to break the cycle of maladjustment, deprivation and 
inequali ctioning which underlies so much general social malaise and 

ity. 
Mu conditions demand of parents m l | 
elp and efore or than most are able to give without considerable 
restricted e The mentally healthy upbringing of children in a 
and small img space by parents rendered uncertain themselves by great 
of natur anxieties and difficulties is rarely achieved by the simple light 

e or by the coldly scientific application of rules deduced from 


Psyc r 1 
Ychoanalysis or even from child development studies. It demands an 
possibilities and requires a 


Optimi: 
me view of oneself and of social l ; 
ness to motional insight into the nature and needs of children, a readi- 
Which — aa on adult requirements and a spontaneous sympathy 
OF less nor be built by lectures. occasional advice and a flood of more 
T Well informed pamphlets. 
early d adverse circumstances of modern li 
Certainties end. years largely in proportion 
rough s and anxieties, expressed or unexpress ar 
La uw q calm and accepting temperament, through a religious faith 
Motio Orking philosophy can reassure their children and meet their 
n needs in all but the most impossible circumstances, then 
nce has shown that even. for example, the loss of a parent, quite 


Evere 

Oven surrounding social disturbance and all but the great extremes of 
emotie, can be passed through without very marked or irreparable 
nal damage to children. Conversely, even where no objective 


more than has ever been 


fe affect children in their 
to the parents own un- 
ed. If mother and father, 
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: j s 
cause for anxiety exists, parents often fail to appreciate EN 
will arouse their children's fears, In many middle class (s wb 
example. parents mention in front of their children isis os thai 
financial difficulties, but forget to mention what they UN ewe 
children do not—the financial assets which would in fact — usi! 
the starvation the child may imagine to be near. The imperfec 


> ieties in 
edge and experience of the young make them vulnerable to anxiet 
a way few adults understand, 


DEPRIVATION IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


ribed 
The social, cultural and economic changes discussed and Mp 
earlier have however had à cumulative and general effect on the ie ib 
stances in which children now grow up. In very many gens As 
physical environment is healthier than it was sixty or more ren In 
general standa:ds of physical care. hygiene and nutrition are te milies" 
absolute materia] terms even the poorest 10 or 15 per cent of pueri 
in a modern developed country is better oif than was the norm ee d 
ago and are affluent compared with the majority of the Frag 
developing Countries. Children and adolescents are healthier. 
and taller than they were even in the thirties. ged in 
On the other hand, the psychological environment has chang ^ 
em beneficial. Quite apart from the oen 
itself. with the tendency to inwardness 8 


` ities wbic 
a profound change in the somun S pni 
surround it, Many of these, even if they are stable as in the older 


at all. 
E s s eA sense at a! 
and satellites of large ciues, are not communities in any true sens! 


ight in 
Most of the Workers depart in the morning to labour out of yd e 
factories and Offices, leaving the Suburb to women, children an 
tradesmen, y. ational and 


ch 
h red res SHEE 
Social roles are not apparent in dress. SP 5 
or function: thus children d 


the nature of the family 
isolation, there has been 


ific agriculture, the fields and woods T di 
by working adults who could cu 
’s lives—to protect, comfort. ame 
different in established neighbour 
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The salubrious suburb or even housing estate tends not to provide such 
things naturally and modern traffic makes streets dangerous for young 
children. This is not to say that a golden age has passed; many of the 
Circumstances in which children grew up in the past were unsanitary 
m unhygienic both mentally and physically, as they are now in areas 
s a housing in large towns. It is to draw attention to the fact 
ia t anges and improvements in the environment may, unless special 
: Ps are taken.” deprive children and young people of essential stimuli 
9 healthy mental growth. 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 


It is doubtful whether, even in the most primitive tribal organization. 
b. sonial adaptation of the child and his preparation for the life of an 
lami rested entirely with the family, even with patriarchal and extended 
lami groups. For many such children, the importance of the immediate 
th 'y—mother and father—largely ceases at weaning from which time 
child tends more and more to spend his time with age mates and to 
i all or most of the adults of the village in some sort as parents. In 
* ordinary sense the education of the primitive child is short, informal 
^ acquired in the course of the normal amusements of childhood and 
n mingling in the work of the community. At the threshold of puberty, 
* is often admitted at the hands of his elders to adult status by some 
tion of initiation ceremony which contains an element of formal pied 
and Developed societies commence the initiation of the young E 
lio ed to prolong it well beyond puberty; in most. compulsory educa- 
n begins when the child is between 5 and 7 years old and continues 


Until the middle "teens or later. As affluence grows à larger proportion 
al part-time education into 


the a : . anti 
ge grou full or substanti 
t E 5 p continues in 
© third decade, Education is beginning to extend up to and beyond 


e T . 
age of full legal responsibility and independence. 
conscious cultural shaping of 


children ERE mue M E arkedly from one human 
Stou n, certainly after the age of two. "wy eum : d geneous in it 
Patt P to another; and even. within a nation broadly pui : i s 
We ern, from one social milieu to another. So too. does the balance be- 
en the role of the child's immediate family and that of the com- 
uu in general. However, in the earliest years. it is in general through 
* interpretations of the mother and the immediate family that the 


Surr H - * "s 
chiq ding culture, whether it be tribal or urban-industrial, moulds the 
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TELEVISION—A NEW FACTOR IN EARLY GROWTH? 


More and more, however, children are exposed to radio and biam. 
which intrude into the home, The effects of these probably differ acco 


upon the kinds and content of Programmes shown prior to 9 p.m. e 
cause children may be in the audience. Some programmes, like Lime 
Street’ in the U.S.A. are deliberately aimed to help children, pace 
deprived, to gain Some of the experiences thought to be essential 


; ; ision 
Two observations may be made. It many homes, radio and telev! 
le 


; ir own 
are left on, and we mày suppose that children interested in their O 
affairs rapidly treat the noj 


Which children may see 
of violence" Occurring i 
grammes, We have little- scion (an 
it is a parent directed exposure of pre school children to lerin i 
king and listening to material gom the 
ut it seems reasonable to accept that television i i 
orcing or alternative models of response B an 
an early age— certainly long before literatur : 
School do so, It Provides them in highly realistic and powerful forms ; 
ithout the mediating influence of a known 


-~ the 
: n 

! ve to recognize that there may be here h rim 
case of children from different backgrounds, a factor making 1o 


customs and tradition, an 
backed by legislative Sanctions, 
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oe ipia in the main with the family that we must begin. 
ia o paly speaking, it is a buffer, a filter and a bridge to the out- 
nos d to which for at least five vital years all else is secondary. It 
dies MoS sed its children from too harsh a contact with realities 
in E e their growing period; it should interpret to them the culture 
lee they live; and it should act as a base from which they can 
their h out into the more impersonal world outside the protection of 
techni ome. As societies grow more complex and their heritage of skills. 
fo Iques and knowledge is enriched, it becomes increasingly difficult 
^ the family—even the patriarchal family group—to discharge com- 
ee these responsibilities in the upbringing of its children. Just as 
nomic development alters the nature of the family’s food-getting 
ae and even displaces much of its responsibility, so more and 
ethic. en of the process of shaping children’s personalities, their 
side fe and intellectual standards, are passed into the hands of adults out- 
famil e family. Even so, in terms of direct and profound influence, the 
Bh y seems if anything to grow stronger rather than weaker as com- 
Ted with the school for example, particularly in the urban centres of 
"rope where the inward turning isolated family is becoming the norm. 


NOTES 


For example, the stages of growth distinguished by Piaget occur in a cultur- 
ncidence varies between individuals in 


"d invariant sequence but their age i ; i ade t 
the same culture and between cultures. Some of this may be due to an 
inevitable sequence inherent in the way experience is built up—percept must 
Precede concept for example—in any culture, in the structure of knowledge 
and its relationships, and in the process of interaction itself which (by 
assimilation and accommodation) prepares the next stage and in this sense 
Provokes development. However, no amount of suitable experience or 
training can, it seems, accelerate the process beyond a certain point or alter 
the general sequence. Moreover if the concepts—for example, the abstract 


Notions and relationships involved in mathematics—are absent from the 
2. cultural experiences they. will not arise in the normal individual. 
1937 15 G, W. Personality: a psychological interpretation. London, Constable, 
3. chapter VII]. ——— : . 
at that early m now neglected psychologist J. M. Baldwin (Mental 
4, evelopment of the child and the race. 1896) called the circular reaction’. 
laget, J. La psychologie de l'intelligence. Paris, Armand Colin, 1949 [es- 
s, pecially p. 13-14]. 
with y example with children w 
their 5 other figure or who later thi 
reas, Cnds (World Health Organiz 
Gide eet of its effects. Geneva, 1970. 
9n, Hogarth Press, 1969. [2 v.]- 


peatedly deprived of a firm link 
hrough many family moves constantly lose 
ation. Deprivation of maternal care: a 
| Bowlby, J. Attachment and loss. 


ho are re 
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14. 


15. 
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McDougall, W. An introduction to social psychology. London, Methuen, 
1908. / Idem. The energies of men. London, Methuen, 1932. Ww 
Bühler, C. Kindheit und Jugend. Góttingen, Verlag für Psychologie, 1943. 
Valentine, C. W. The psychology of early childhood. London, Methuen, cai 
See also: Ambrose, J. A. The development of the smiling response 2 ndobi 
infancy. In: Foss, B. M., ed. Determinants of infant behaviour. Lo 
Methuen, 1961. 


Gesell, A. L.; Ilg, F. L. /nfant and child in the culture of today. New York; 
London, Harper, 1943. zu 
On this whale field see: El Koussy, A. H. Usus al-sinhah al-nafsiya® 
[Fundamentals of mental hygiene]. 4th ed. Cairo, Librarie de la Renais 

1952. Line 
The positive and negative contingencies of the Skinnerian psychology on 
ner, B. F. Beyond freedom and dignity. London, Jonathan Cape, nima 
Skinner however goes much further and by extrapolation from Se 
studies suggests that behaviour is entirely determined by ree 
reinforcements and leaves no room for states of mind or internal P. Í 
R. Lynn (Personality and national character, Oxford, Pergamon, urosis: 
analysing broad differences in levels of anxiety as manifested by pe pi 
suicide, accidents, alcoholism and stress diseases, suggests that the pri 

determinants of high-low anxiety are race and climate. * ualita- 
Particularly the acquisition of language which leads to an increasing i n 
tive difference between human and animal learning, rendering ie o 
extrapolations from learning experiments with animals to the learn 

children and adults. . pintelli- 
It is the early Stages of this process which Piaget (La psychologie de for ex- 

ce. Op. cit.) calls ‘sensory-motor intelligence’ developing from, 


n 
: J > ili asp 9 
ample, the earliest co-ordinations between vision and the ability to £r 
object. 


For a very full and 
n the effects of earl 


ence du milieu sur le jeune enfant. In: Milieu et developpemen n 
Presses universitaires de France, 1972 [Symposium de l'Associa 


niversita; ^dago£ 
psychologie Scientifique de langue francaise]. See also Idem. Psychopéd j 
du premier 


y Mary Ainsworth that concludes the none BT ate 
inore up-to-date analysis, together with extensive abstracts of the jal chil 
literature, is provided in: Dinnage, R.; Pringle, M. L. K. Resident 


: k are 
care. London, Longmans, 1967 [Chapters II, III and IV of this “Eondon: 
specially valuable]. See also: Pringle, M. L. K., et al. Adoption. 
Longmans, 1966. / Bowlby, J. 


t 
hme" 
Attachment and loss. Vol. 1: Attach 
London, Hogarth Press, 1969, 


» the Samoans, the tie may be highly diffused 
the stage of breast-feeding. 


- In others, as in the Israeli kibbutzim Oy 
Spiro, M. E. Children of i i 
Press, 1958) or in the ex A i imits, 
only one of a number of i ithi i um alt 


c! 

dr ]e— 
"re and that discontinuity of salty of 
Tigorous discipline, or the discon affec 


3 o 
ration in the early years—will als 


20. 


22, 


23, 


* Surprisingly little attention has been giv 
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the child’s security and learning i í 
monograph cited sna: See xg arn wor E ios m WHO 
rema health. London, Tavistock Publications, 1961). aa Ev dua 
M of the dream. London, Paladin, 1971) argues powerfully that ie 
pe is ringing of the kibbutz child produces a group-oriented personality 
seat inner life very different from that of the more individualistic and 
Mese mode fostered by the traditional Jewish family. 

n à Etude des troubles somatiques des enfants séparés, vivant en 
ul Paris, Centre International de l'Enfance [unpublished, duplicated 
inert s Spitz, R. A. The role of ecological factors in emotional develop- 
es : hild development (Chicago), vol. 20, November 1949. 

i . film: ‘A two-year-old goes to hospital’. J. Roberts, Tavistock Clinic 
-ondon. 
nee H. Infant care and personality. Psychological bulletin (Washington, 
eer vol. 46, 1949, p. 1-48. / Sewell, W. H.; Mussen, P. H. The effects of 
forme weaning, scheduling procedures on childhood adjustment and the 
ise of oral symptons. Child development (Chicago), vol. 23, 1952, p. 
Dod RA World Health Organization. Deprivation of maternal care. Op. cit. 
Se oe Taises the question as to whether the kind of individualistic character 
as ure required by civilizations of the Western style presupposes the 
fees usive and intense mother- (or nurse-) child relationship in early years 
See: Tanner, J. M.; Inhelder, B., eds. Discussions on child development. 


London Tavistock Publications, 1956). 
j en to the role of the father. One of 


the best discussions is that of R. G. Andry in the WHO monograph cited 
een! [especially p. 37-43]. See also: Bruce, N. Delinquent and non- 
(L inquent reactions to parental deprivations. British journal of criminology 
fot vol. 10, 1970. / Wilkins, L. Delinquent generations. London, 
[e in 1960. The latter work discusses the effects of war-time absences of 
Poutanen, J. Child development 

actices and social, intellectual an 


fidence submitted to the Regiona I 
ental Health of Children in Europe (1952) by the World Federation for 


ental Health (later published as: Mental. health and infant development. 


Tondon, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1935). Es 
e phrase is that of J. and E. Newson whose enquiries revealed that 79 
Per cent. of fathers in their Nottingham sample were moderately or highly 
Participant in the upbringing of the family. They conclude that this is à 

the 1930s (Infant. care in an 


Change ; die 
x which has occurred principally since r ; 
urban community. London, Allen & Unwin, 1963). A study in the United 


iidem lei. A er. fende drid wie Lose. Temple Smith, 1972 / 
is husbands id ait veal New society (London), 17 February 1972) 
deen that middle class husbands participate more fully than working 
ass husbands in the care of children under five (and in housework) but 
ee substantial proportions from both groups do not. Social attitudes seem 
5i differ: 78 per cent. of respondents who were asked how fathers and 
stothers left on their own with children should cope. responded that a man 
ould go out to work. Women wh ildren under school age were 
p "th their children and maintain 

MacKay, A.: Wilding, P.; 
nd their influence on 


patterns—France. In: ‘Child rearing 
d emotional growth of young children’. 
1 Conference on Education and the 


ents (see: 
d female roles a 


3]. 
32. 


83. 


34. 


36. 


. See: Musgrove, F, Op. cit. 
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people's attitudes to one-parent families. Sociological review (Keele), vol. 
20, pt. 1, 1972). . "-. 
While throughout this century about one-third of the working force Lac 
United Kingdom has consisted of women, the proportion of married v Met 
at work has shown a Sharp increase in the past decades (Hunt. A. em if 
of women's employment. London, HMSO, 1968). However, particu ol 
mother does not begin work until after the children have begun S drüsfe 
the fact that she works Seems to have little effect on the progress and gn 
ment of her child at school (Davie, R.; Butler, N. R.: Goldstein, H. 


& 
, e 
F. Musgrove (The family, education and society. London. Sender, 
Kegan Paul, 1966) points to the way in which modern conditions (mo ar 
property ownership on a large scale, the motor car as a ‘detachable pa 


a T on 
the decline of the neighbourhood) have tended to turn the family in up 
itself at all levels of society, 


Davie, R.; Butler, N. R.; Goldstein, H. Op. cit. 
Crellin, E.; Pringle, M. L. K.; West, P. 


huen: 
See, for example: Read, M. Children of their fathers. London, Met 
1959, 


f ment 
ment. About 30 per cent of children in the National Child pr cit. 
Study referred to earlier (Davie, R.; Butler, N. R.; Goldstein, H. ( 


pa R icadvanta 
large families showed a particular dina als 
adjusted in school. They w inis 
ave complex causes—din 3 


rences involved. iley» 
e in human characteristics. New York, 5 
1964 [especially chapter 3 and p. 214-216]. ironimen" 
See, for example: Vernon, P, E, Intelligence and cultural. enviro 
London, Methuen, 1969, 


Vernon (Op. cit., p. 214-215) concludes : ‘There is strong evidenc 
differences in intelligence à 


enetio 
socio" 
ement 


n subgroups such as social classes are partly £ 
See also: Reuchlin, M. Les facteurs 
ment cognitif. In: Milieu et dévelopP dà 

de France, 1972. " s 
rgued Powerfully that genuine difference, ve 
exist in the 'gene pool' of different races and that these produce ane! ense™ 
i ifferences. On this whole question see: t : 
oost LQ. and scholastic achievement? 


37. 


38. 


39, 


40. 


41, 


42, 


43, 
44 W 


45, 


46, 
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Environment, heredity and intelligence. Cambridge, Mass., 1969 (Harvard 
educational review reprint series, no. 2); and the critiques of Jensen’s thesis 
in the same volume and subsequent numbers of the Harvard educational 
review. It is also suggested that social mobility and the tendency to assorta- 
tive mating might in part account for the stability of the mean differences 
found between social groups in any one community. 

A striking example of this, and one very complex in its causation, is that 
gensis speaking African children are more advanced in their psychomotor 
evelopment than are their European counterparts up to the age of two. 
Thereafter they tend to fall behind, dramatically if the weaning period is 
abrupt and interferes with nutrition but less so if a European style is 
adopted by the parents (Geber, M. Développement psychomoteur de l'enfant 
africain, Courrier du Centre international de l'enfance (Paris), vol. 6, 1965. / 
Geber, M.: Dean, R. F. A. Psychomotor development in African children: 
the effects of social class. Bulletin of the World Health Organization 


(Geneva), vol. 18, no. 3, 1958). 

The absence of toys in the environment 
fum been noted. Mothers do not pla 
a the very young child goes everywhere 
of à wider world than that of a European c 

ime in a cradle (Geber. M. Op. cit.). 

^. Zempléni (Milieu african et dévelopment. In: Milieu et développement. 
Op. cit, p. 158-166), analysed a large number of studies, from many cul- 
tures, on the development of perception. See also: Cole, M. et al. The 
cultural context of learning. London, Methuen, 1972. This work studies the 
difficulties of Kpelle children (in Liberia) in acquiring Western style 


mathematics. 
aem B. Class codes and control. Vol. 
Sociology of language. London, Routledge 


chapters 1 and 2]. 

Or an excellent discussion of the interrelations of language with the growth 
2 thought, or moral and personal concepts sce: Lewis, M. M. Language, 
thought and personality. London, Harrap, 1963. 

ĉe: Opie, P.; Opie, I. Children's games in street and doin attest 


larendon Press, 1969. / Idem. Oxford dictionary of nursery rhymes. Oxford, 
t for other groups and 


Clarendon Press, 1951. Similar collections exis : 
anguages, for example: Baucomont, J- €t al. Les comptines de langue 
l"ancaise, Paris, Editions Seghers, 1961 [with an excellent bibliography]. 


Suchlin, M. In: Milieu et développement. Op. cit. A =: 
hite, B. L. An analysis of excellent early educational practices: preliminary 
Sent Interchange (Canada) (Toronto), oL A, s hdc tata sun 
*: Youn . Wi . Family and kinship in a. . , 
g, M.: Willmott, P y and kinship de Lauwe, P. La vie 


Centre national de la recherche 


of many African tribal children has 
y with their children; on the other 
on its mother's back and has 
hild who spends a good deal 


I: Theoretical studies towards 
& Kegan Paul, 1971 [especially 


ee, f a work by B. Spock (Baby and 
cc Me goodhearted, ixture of the old household 
thods of child 


Tearing: A s 
aring; the series of talks given On 


aul Osterri iviti es, disc 
eth; or the activities (lectures, Cl. r ' 
p. Ecole des parents, Paris. See also: Osterrieth, P. L'enfant et la famille. 


aris, Scarabée 1957. For a work of a more austere kind see: Lézine; 
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€ ce, 

I. Psychopédagogie du premier dge. Paris, Presses universitaires de Fran 

1969. . : : —RÁ « 

47. E. J. Le Shan (Conspiracy against childhood. New York, Athe. : dd at 
discusses the whole topic of pressures exerted on children at hom baby 10 
School. Though its intention was otherwise, a book like Teach d E 
read by G. Doman (London, Cape, 1965) has undoubtedly augme 


; i com- 
48. F. Musgrove (Op. Cit, p. 87-89) suggests that: *Neither humanity nor 


d 
: A : > tem ani 
monsense seems to Pay the highest dividends in the educational sys 

Social order which we have devised,’ 


49. In 1965, some 15 per cent o 


> N. R; Goldstein, H. Op. cit.). 1961. 

50. Maizels, J. Two to five in high flats. London, The Housing Centre, t in the 

51. A good example has been given by the Community Centre Movemen ovision 
inavi i in the United Kingdom, and by the pr 


s of 

to decrease the isolation of many mothers and to Provide some mean 

training them in better methods of child care (see Chapter 8). 

52. Young, M.; Willmott, P, Op. cit. Eyre & 

53. Dennis, N.; Henriques, F.; Slaughter, C. Coal is our life. London, 
Spottiswood, 1956, 


54, 


x $ al 
Ive in such dire Poverty that the children's person The 
intellectual growth is 


ith, B. s ditions 
Poorest. London, Bell, 1965). However the worst peer. j 
! t into insignificance when compared, oe th INEP: 
with Brazil (Caldiera, C ores no meio rural. Rio de Janeiro, 
. eely: i 
55. F typical suburban town in Canada see: S 63. 
; W. 
56. Such as play s 
pre-school play, 


57. Roughly two incidents 
58. See: Emmet, B. T, 


[o^ 
dollars later, E.B.U. review (Brussels), November, 1972. In the i , 
discusses the U.S, Surgeon-General’s Teport on ‘Television and e ing 
which finds a ‘tentative indication of a causal relation between y suc 
violence on television and aggressive behaviour; an indication that an be 


o 
causal relation operates only on some children (who are predisposed ental 
aggressive); and an indication 


T A ironm 
that it operates only in some environ” rera 
contexts’. He refers also to a findi 


2 Variety of filmed stimuli which, Wi o the 
the provoking content (humor. 
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Chapter seven 


Home, school 
and community services 


CONFLICTING TENDENCIES IN SOCIAL ACTION 


We may distinguish in modern Europe some important and possibly 
conflicting tendencies which are of growing importance. There is first 
the prolongation of the child's economic and psychological dependence 
well into the "teens, This has the effect of intensifying the influence © 
the family in certain Ways whilst exposing adolescents in fact to forma 
socializing agencies (e.g., schools and youth clubs) which may offer 
alternative and contradictory models. Secondly, partly because socia 
reformers have perceived isolation as a threat to the stability of families 
and partly because of an awareness of the immense importance to the 
child's development of the experience he has at home, there is a vigorous 
attempt to provide services to help the family in its complex tasks 
Thirdly, we find that some communities seeing the inability of SO 
families to discharge unaided their task of the pre-school care and educa 
tion of their children tend to intervene in more or less directive ways 2n 

to remove children from home and thus in fact to undermine the 
influence of the parents, 

Any measure which seems to break the affective link between 2 
child and his parents, particularly in the case of the very young. or ae 
Temoves from the family the final responsibility for its children warran a 
careful examination since it may contain serious dangers. both to t 4 
mental health of children and to the moral and political health of com 
munities. On the other hand, it is clear that the efforts at personal a? 
social promotion through the school, may be frustrated by the w 
home-centredness of the modern family or place children in highly co 
flictual situations. a 

A child's family, even an objectively ‘bad’ one, is important to wi 
throughout the whole of his development—under modern condition” 
throughout the period from birth until at least the early twenties. re 
cause of the evident importance of the first five or so years of life, the 
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has been a tendency to concentrate attention and support on the parents 
of the very young child and to think of aid as being primarily material 
and medical, This has led to a neglect of psychological help generally: 
and to the assumption that agencies outside the home (school and leisure 
groups) can look after middle and late childhood and adolescence, pro- 
vided the foundations are laid aright in the early years. 

Certainly young children are more vulnerable physically and men- 
tally and certainly in the developing world now, as in Europe a century 
Or less ago, the presenting problems look to be mainly concerned with 
health and nutrition in the ante- and perinatal period and in infancy. 
Evidence from the developing countries shows that the effects of severe 
malnutrition in the first three years are not likely to be entirely remedi- 
able either in their physical or their intellectual consequence'—although 
malnutrition later in childhood appears to respond more completely to 
adequate feeding. Even in these extreme circumstances however the 
Psychological effects of deprivation are in many ways as important as 
are the direct physical ones and physical care and supervision are in- 
Sufficient as a positive contribution to the general raising of standards of 


life. 
. The broad bases of personality are laid in childhood when, through 
inexperience and immaturity, the child is liable to intensely emotional 
experiences with which he is unable to grapple alone, his early learning 
Sets the style of how well and effectively he will learn later. But life 
Steadily thrusts the growing human being forward into novel situations 
and, in the "teens particularly. when physiological factors combine with 
environmental stimuli to provoke another profoundly emotional and 
therefore formative period. he needs the continuing support and under- 
Standing of his family. For the development of a mentally healthy per- 
Sonality and for all that is normally meant by character. the second 
decade of life is—though very differently—at least as important as the 
first and offers what may be the last opportunity of setting right any 
Misdevelopments which have taken place earlier. In the so-called 
developed as in the developing world, modern families are facing situa- 
tions for which even the best of traditional folk wisdom is not sufficiently 
adequate, Nothing short of a profound reconsideration and reconstruc- 
tion of the helping agencies seems likely to suffice. i s. 
It becomes therefore important to consider first the relationship 
between the family and any existing or future outside service. We need 
to be very clear about the nature of educative support to be given at 
different periods of the child’s growth and how the various professional 
agencies should combine their efforts rather than, as all too often at 
Present, existing in isolation Or in conflict." 
Our growing knowledge too suggests ti 
Mental health of communities should be confine 


hat efforts to improve the 
d neither to the first few 
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years of a child's life nor to the remedying of maladjustments or ms 
when they have arisen. An essentially preventive and constructive men ^ 
health service will begin with the family before the child is born m 
and will aid—principally through the family but later also through the 
school—the child and the adolescent throughout the formative years. . 

The crucial professional problem which such a notion presents is 
inherent in the historical role of the Services themselves and in the 
attitudes and training of their Workers. Most have grown up in response 
to evident needs—breakdown, poverty, manifest inadequacy, aca ge 
delinquency, major illnesses and handicaps. They are equipped to dea 
with crises. The temptation is to intervene in directive and authoritarian 
responsibilities of the inadequate 
à case in isolation from the broad 


; Y can help themselves, eventually 
independently, 

There are certainly situations from which children have to be re- 
moved temporarily or permanent 


| ill only be improved by patient educative sup- 
Port over a long time until the child or the adolescent can find what he 
needs outside the family, 
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2 pate medical, educational and social action were to be initiated 
fe evaluated in terms of whether it tended to strengthen and support 
" family in its task of ensuring the healthy personal, emotional. 
pum and intellectual growth of its children and whether it brought 
m ae potentially educative outside agencies into active cooperation 
a through the whole of the child’s period of psychological 
THE COMPLEMENTARY NATURE OF THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
In attempting to achieve this. the role of the school is essential. After 


the first years of childhood, it is the most important single organization 


Which works with the child and could work with his family. Its influence 
hers, but directly and in- 


c 

E be exerted not only on the fathers and mot 

E rectly in the preparation of the next generation of parents. It occupies 
vantage point from which the many other services, medical, social and 


PSychological, could be brought into an educative relationship with the 
amily and its pupils even before they enter school. It occupies a stra- 
e detected and through 


Kus position from which maladjustments can b 1 
d ich the vicious cycle of deprived or disturbed parents producing 
eprived or disturbed children who themselves later found inadequate 
amilies can begin to be broken. 

So far, this broad social role has been neglected and even coopera- 


tion between homes and schools and between schools and the community 
rally has not (for a variety of reasons) déveloped as fully as it might 
n in Europe; yet all three are necessarily complementary agencies in 
å e education of children, and parents and teachers have different but 
Omplementary tasks. Mothers and fathers, for example. have a far 

y outside 


ae and deeper tie with their child 
Orker can have; they know them more intimately and 
an UP of the whole pattern of previous growth. The teacher on the 
k er hand should have been trained to know the psychology of children 
an general; he should be able to draw comparisons from on 
á Other, to estimate what is normal and what deviates from the aver- 
a his attitude to any particular child should be more detached and 
oe than that of a parent, and he should be able to allay unneces- 
Ty anxiety and put the individual child in the perspective of his wide 


xperience, 

chig TPS childin-school is in many ways a di 

in d-athome; his attitude and behaviour to i 
arkedly different from those towards his teacher. The two envwon- 


ponte however interact and what happens in the one will influence 
ehaviour in the other. Many parents. for example, are ignorant of the 
d on the help of a girl or boy with 


Way j É 
Y in which too heavy a deman 


fferent person from the 
wards his parents are 
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er to undertake the job of a 
ching methods or educational 


lt for both sides whe 
realized, 


Yy teachers and Schools, in the stance 
kes towards th 


the service of parents s 
Strative and professions 
I ( h a concept and so is the presen 
ional relationships, 


With whatever aims in view, 


the basis or this aspect of education i$ 
mutual knowledge and understanding between fous and school. The 
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initiative, so far as parents are concerned and perhaps with other pro- 
lessions, will by virtue of his training and his position of responsibility 
towards a number of children. normally fall to the teacher. Invitations to 
parents to visit the school and see what goes on. talks and discussions on 
educational method. upon changes in conception and technique which 
have taken place since the parents went to school. and upon innovations' 
which are about to be made. demonstrations and suggestions as to how, 
without playing the amateur teacher, parents can help their own children 
to learn and how they can complement the lessons which are given. these 
and activities like them will do something to bring parents into an under- 
Standing participation in the teacher's work. A well conceived scheme 
of health education which as well as such matters as physical hygiene, 
nutrition, physical health and disease. deals also with interpersonal 
problems, human relationships. sex. marriage and the like could and 
Should call upon the specialized knowledge available in other social 
and medical services. thus bringing them into contact generally with 
Pupils and parents and helping to break down their separation and 
Isolation. 
It is more difficult for the teacher. especially in the urban wir pm 
Bet to know the homes of his pupils and something at least of the 
Personalities and attitudes of parents. Where custom is not seem 
to it, and where time permits, a visit to the homes of his pupils wi te 
the alert and observant teacher a great deal that he could not aihen 
know, In the case of children who experience difficulties in their educa- 
tional or personal development. such a direct contact with the m i. 
Indispensable and will often go far to explain the cause of the di Ss 
ties. Much of the necessary understanding however can be p 34 
Other means; by personal conversations with the parents; t E D^ 
Teports of school psychologists. welfare officers. nome MEN : 
Social workers and the like; and through the ‘ache pec enm 
vu] gnidy af the omms aman Ts ne at (us families of the 
May come to understand the preoccupations Edo hi He ate 
children he teaches, and the kinds of experience which his pup 


àving outside the classroom. 
In the course of a child's 
9f occasions when consultation between pare 


Close and i :ority of instances. 
where, in the majority : 
about will have to be taken by the teacher. We may list as examples 


another; 

e child's first entry to school or change from rara Se nation ates 

€ times at which he has to be guided in his choice be op 

Courses of study; and, as schooling draws towards ac eec i 
ike them, it is the task of the teacher to act as a 3 

Cases with the help of other services) to parent and child, to present as 


too, a number 
ool career there are. j 
e nts and teacher should be 


the initiative to bring it 
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objectively as possible the facts which bear upon, for example, the 
choice of a vocation, and to help the family to come to a decision. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


r School? Whatever experience of adult ways 
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that close contact between parents and teachers may make children 
Insecure and selfconscious." 

There is no doubt that such fears and doubts have some justifi- 
cation. Moreover in the ranks of the teaching profession itself, as in 
Others, there are members whose dictatorial manner or clumsiness in 
Personal relationships are likely to provoke rather than allay stresses 
and tensions between the school and the home. There are individual 
parents who are too fearful, too indifferent and, sometimes, too hostile 
to co-operate in the education of their children.” There may well be 
local or even national situations in which co-operation on an organized 
basis is undesirable; though it is difficult to imagine circumsiances in 
Which informal and personal contacts between members of a school 
Staff and the parents of particular pupils do not have value. 

In spite of the difficulties encountered and the fears expressed, 
Most teachers and teachers’ organizations recognize that for the good 
of individual children and for the progress of education as a whole, the 
home and the school should be brought close together and that they 
Should jointly exercise their complementary functions. As to, m 2 
Should be done opinions and practice vary. Probably in the een " 
European schools, it is at least partially achieved by wey pac 
between a parent and the headmaster OT headmistress ort VE i 
of the child's class. In many schools. the head is available to rur 
"ppointment at certain times OT invites them for dme to school 
Particular problems arise. In addition, parents may E: EE ate rd 
Occasions—prize days. exhibitions of work, wed i staff is possible. 
the like. during which personal contact with the sc va 1 and informal 

Many heads and teachers feel that such ems e "dhools where 
Contacts are all that is justified or necessary. For TELS prob- 
the teacher is known to and knows the local communi! » s hm E 
ably sufficient, In towns or where the school gaws eh pod 
Wide area, such more or less casual contacts X us " the pupils. to 
the teacher real insight into the home piger ef tie school or 

elp the parent to understand the aims and metho ive influence upon 
for teachers and parents together to exercise à M eed analy tiie 
the improvement of the total education of s ninm of all parents 
Mitiative of the head, or of individual iem are called on specific 
°F of the parents of pupils in a particular : jm 4 dhiaics oll fütüre 
Occasions, such as first entry to school and sta e torque ile 
Studies is to be made, or regularly at e formational: and, while 
Principal object of such group meetings i n dem jor adig 
es mig c bel BEES Bis staff or outside experts. 
e for res by the s 5 
From pes picis tes to the development E^ pcdes 
teacher association is a relatively small step; anc ! s 
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European countries associations exist on a regional basis or in es 
nexion with particular schools. The advantage of a formal associatio 


themselves easier and, suitably 
eld of activities, provides an 


an informed public Opinion on ed 


parents and teachers, through Working together and educating each 
Other, to realize the Significance of the social task of the School in its 
community. 


Y newspaper articles, ang by radio pro rammes if these are very 
carefully controlled and framed, Ma dicen. 
and obtain help from 


An interesting initiative, which began in France in 1928 and which has 
spread widely throug 


hout continental Europe, js the Ecole des parents 
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cod co This has in the past decades given rise to an inter- 
MUTUAE e pes of all kinds of organizations fostering parent teacher 
faken S urthering the study of home-school problems. The forms 
he eas v differing national traditions vary quite considerably but 
Stonde ^ n and activities are similar. National or local associations 
iod mee pol ipium of lectures by educators, medical specialists 
negli. B ogists, on various aspects of the physical. mental, and, es- 
acer r e psychological development of children.” The lectures, sup- 
ec ed by pamphlets" and illustrated folders" each bearing upon a 
sabe e problem of development are published and made available to 
fon E and teachers. As an essential corollary to this general dissemina- 
d unm such organizations develop the small discussion 
pes of parents under the guidance of a specialist and an individual 
ice of psychological consultation open to parents and teachers. 


SOME TECHNIQUES” 


el developed and under the guidance of teachers who have been 
ihe e adequately trained than is usual at present for this particular task, 
Hl. at gen association aided by other services, can perform a 
ing valuable part in the mutual education of parents and of teachers; 

eed the teaching staff are likely to draw as much profit from it as 


the p; z ANS ! n 
ee parents themselves. Yet it will largely fail to fulfil the tasks earlier 
Scribed if it concentrates its activities upon the provision of informa- 

tion from know- 


i acquired at a purely intellectual level. The transition trom y 
do A spontaneous practice, from intellectual concepts to intuitive wis- 
in in handling the growth problems of children and still more in shap- 

& their whole education towards the needs and conditions of the 


ios, is difficult to make. Parents and teachers alike behave towards 
ildren more in terms of their own past experience, in terms of I 
ycho- 


MEE fears, anxieties and wishes. than in terms of objective ps 

me cal insight. General information on child rearing and child develop- 

: nt disseminated by lectures and pamphlets may. however carefully 
amed, do more harm than good if it merely raises doubts and un- 


Certaint; R Sm í 
ertainties, if it undermines an already precarious security in family up- 
d teachers with the capacity 


ringing, wi he 
. Without providing both parents an l Í i 
9 respond spontaneously as well as correctly to the children in their 


charge, 
The education and orientation of parents. 
directed and analysed ex- 


befor, 

Ore adulthood and de ends more upon | ; 

Perience than upon ven information intellectually acquired. The little 

girl Caring for a younger child is learning some of the responsibilities 
y schools. as well as teaching 


and j 
"e joys of parenthood; and girls secondar : 
nd domestic economy, could 


elements of cookery, housecraft a 


s and teachers begins long 
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arrange for their adolescent pupils to have some care of young md 
even of babies, in the nearby nursery school or créche. Nor shou 


The expectant or young mothers, in the 
the ante- and post-natal clinic" 


Young children 
association 


be small—from 8 to 12 


as possible, conducted į 
atmosphere will de 
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leader. and who can delic i 
6 ately bring the grou " 
pou ce in which. consciously id icc qae: 
ract with each other. The fact that such skilled glos 
available need not however skilled personnel are nof 
Sithin parentdracher-istoci prevent the development of such groups 
ably, the teacher —mi ssociations. One member—usually, but not invari- 
for dis : might accept the task of choosing one or i 
development a i z gathering the necessary meres ee 
small groups us of almost equal importance. upon the psychology of 
carefully ra ective points of departure may be found too through 
variety dece films and filmstrips, especially those of the open-ended 
Mild. patenti ^s dramatically up to a practical situation in parent- 
a apii te EE er or teacher-child relationships, but break off before 
sented toa ns ered.” These have the advantage that they can be pre- 
to continas ai audience which can then subdivide into small groups 
ü a scheni Ub qeu discussion; and it is not beyond the resources 
strips themselv or parent-teacher association to produce such film- 
iy he urs * or to dramatize incidents of their everyday experience 
apparatus of a radio play recorded on the tape- oF wire-recording 
Aei possessed by many schools. 
anial. me of this kind need very careful planning and handling: 
dynamics z ess the leader is highly trained in the techniques of group 
tion or ir hii should be no attempt at deep psychological interpreta- 
of providin mal therapeutic work. The most important aspect is that 
accepting d relaxed atmosphere in which—because the group is an 
variety of h understanding one—many different attitudes and the 
anxiety. Fo 16 experience can be expressed without fear or excessive 
Or à Ride this, whether the leader is a trained psychologist. à teacher 
. it is important even 1n the initial stages that the leadership 


Sho 
uld not be too directive. The leade g and 


Teassuring T should be warmly acceptin, I 
advice: [en ready to serve the group with information and at times with 
collecti ut the earliest opportunity should be seized of letting the group 
i ively develop and guide its ow 


i necessar l £ n discussions, seeking outside itself, 
i Seana for information and help. iw 
is rather parent-teacher associations have gone beyond this into what 
of this A enirn called psycho-drame or socio-drama. The essence 
relationshi nique is that incidents of adult-relationships OT adult-child 
teachers e are more or less spontaneously dramatized by parents and 
rst a emselves without an audience, and as a means of having, at 
dled and as it were, the emotional experience involved. Carefully han- 
Dess, thi with a group which has passed beyond its initial self-conscious- 
e Boris ta be a most formative and valuable technique. It can even 
their far to the many problems of relations between adolescents and 
amilies and teachers. with 


cents th, the direct participation of the adoles- 
emselves. A further development is for one group. having evolved 
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relief and relaxation they bring. be the 
ertly educational work,” 


and as only. minorities of children and parents, Even the 
Initiatives described in apter 9 concerned with compensatory educa 
tion for the underprivileged in 


Belgium, Holland, United Kingam 
Oups and are more of the natur 


5 I al aspects of education systems. 
Yet, in the light of the k 


, inds of dilemmas education is facing and 
In terms of the need to ensure that every child has a reasonable chance 
of balanced social and emotional] deve] 


€ and in North 
more attractive t 
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used to be. more and more pupils. from early adolescence onwards, 
become unadjusted to school and reject what it has to offer. There are 
not wanting those who attribute this entirely to the schools and who 
advocate various forms of *deschooling? as if the withdrawal of all 
Systematic study and any framework of expectations and discipline were 
the answer to a generation made insecure and to some extent anarchic 
by the lack of structure in home and community." Others, no doubt with 
good intentions, perceiving that some schools are not ideal and that 
Some structures are highly authoritarian, promulgate contestatory advice 
Which is likely to set the inexperienced against any form of authority.” 
There is little doubt that, in many of their aspects. the school 
Systems of the world are in urgent need of change; and itis easy to 
Point to ways in which they fail to meet the needs of a rapidly changing 
Society. Almost every aspect of curriculum, method and organization 
needs some attention and reform; it is, too. increasingly illogical to think 
of education as something that necessarily takes place behind closed 
doors for ten years of childhood and adolescence, during which young- 
Sters are cut off from the daily life of adults. It seems probable that 
authoritarian directive and paternalistic systems no longer meet EM 
temporary demands for a high degree of personal autonomy 1n the adult 
World, 
However the problems and the difficulties, though they are felt e 
acutely by the schools, are by no means solely or even principally a 
fault of the schools. They arise from much deeper conflicts—for SEPA 
rom the changes in our notion of society." Some wish to ape ey 
Suitable provision for merit and hard work to meet its just rewari x , 
élitist concept in which the school and university. a$ trustees of a vA 
archy of values in knowledge. operate as selectors and recruiting aie 
Classifying pupils and students according to their success m T ing 
Certain criteria. Others wish to break up such a tradition en as a 
Name of egalitarianism and open educational institutions ps Seanad 
Dowledge and experience, deliberately eschewing any a pe 
either individuals or forms of knowledge in hierarchies bi 


un dune. Under the first system reform — im eo diat 
admission t hierarchy of bodies O 

o the knowledge hiera 
lemporary relevance and with an attempt to make i adim 
More humane, more sensitive. and by compensating or S 


tage, more just. The second concept. in its extreme Mim Le E n 
away with the school as a formal institution with an ys w ‘a 

hose who advocate this, wish. in place of formal s -time jx de 
Provide a structure whereby. at any point throughout life, any in > à 
May be helped to learn whatever he wishes or finds it a E hn 
—without at any stage. any element of compulsion : : e open 
n such a system the ‘teachers’ would. it is suggested. 
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women engaged in some other profession rather than professional 
pedagogues, 


CRITERIA FOR CHANGE 


€ place in an environment which is organ- 


itself an 
r ing relations 
irly readily manipulable and can 
vis à vis each oth p S pna, in a Variety of n 
: i à 5 can be made more or less explic 

ee pl simply. Thus it can Provide what for some children may 

T Duy experience of a comprehensible community bound together 
by reciprocal duties, aims, roles and Privileges, It a, be h its age 
hierarchy, provide a Progressive €Xperience of increasing respontibiliy 


to each other, Be 
take many forms 
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and aut $E 
ing eae y this ^ necessarily related to increas- 
T z e; it can show how participation i i 
air i peroni contribution. a willingness t ditiis fen 
opis El niri d Lec. the inevitable necessity for effort to make 
ls 4. to pier mE way it can provide an orderly 
und tage oet Pr serge this is not enough. A principal 
sivantogeel not arge number of children who are dis- 
Mita eri à Ls much by sheer material deprivation as by a home 
tically and (ees in order and consistency as well as being linguis- 
Br mer d "i impoverished. Although something can be done 
School Eu, «e by suitable programmes at the nursery and infant 
country n dei is rarely enough nor are there special facilities in any 
Ng oninia whe á children who need them. The crucial problem is that 
todo a T ient. long before their children enter a school of any sort, 
munity deni consistent and ellective educational job. A truly com- 
lact, in s would be staffed and equipped to do this: to make con- 
of childre I sem with the health and social services. with the parents 
training = rom their first year, interacting with them, supporting and 
gether in oe the means whereby mothers could meet to- 
could be | iB piesen of some friendly outsider. So too valuable lessons 
ing Toh and real help given by adolescent boys and girls learn- 
about cork ild care and the psychological development of children, 
eir studie work and general health protection, as a practical part of 
Psychol s in home economics, biology. human relations or elementary 
ogy. 
Belly Process can also be 
afe "db integrating the schoo 
parents who have not 


carried out in reverse as part of a general 
1 with the surrounding community. There 
something to give and few indeed who 


wi 
es eria: to help when it is clear to them that what they do is valued 
uildin uable. Many schools encourage parents to undertake jobs like 
creasing] swimming pools or raising money for equipment. Some, in- 
Work ed many, invite outside adults to come and speak about their 
dub Roe though this is, it is liable to be partial and insufficient. 
Parents į roader and more everyday participation between school and 
could b is what is needed. Much for example of what a teacher does 
Our o € as well, if not better. discharged by a kindly parent with an 
Which Il to spare. Hearing learners read, playing complex games 
iscuss; elp children plan ahead and grasp rules, taking part in small 
elpin ion groups with adolescents. teaching aspects of special skills, 
Matera. plan and conduct school visits. helping with preparation of 
Probleme taking an out-of-school interest In children with particular 
are on} s, helping to run out-of-school clubs and leisure pursuits-—these 
y a few of the ways in which parents can be directly involved 
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; " it 
and by their involvement not only immensely contribute to pe ke 
of the education given but themselves learn more about the educ 


i i on- 
of their children and in an understanding and sympathetic way c 
tribute to the development of the school's ethos. 


COMMUNITY FOCUS 


The aim, however, can and should go beyond this and — a 
fully joint involvement by which the school becomes a Pam dicem 
making apparent to children. adolescents and parents an interl not 
structure of human solidarity. Much of the social work, the provisio kn 
voluntary aid to the elderly, community social functions, adult a g^ 
tion and leisure activities, youth work and the like could readily ih 
brought together in conjunction with the school in such a way vel 
give it a truly human (and not bureaucratic) meaning; and in m in 
communities such a focus would be the only neighbourhood E n 
existence. If it is genuinely co-operative. it can do much to reduce t 

isolation and alienation Which are so marked a feature of our times. 


E š r ; A ; les. 
Manifestly such a conception implies changes in professional ro 
in professional attitudes and corres 


What we are concerned with is break 
from the community— 
and of teachers—and f 
regard themselves as c ‘onship 
and social services; [t g into a clear working relations 
Services like the youth i 


À ation, community development. 
health and child care, whi 

in more or less of pro 
the lack of common 
and by separate servi 
on different (and ofte 


; ; à Sane EE à by 
fessional isolation. This isolation is anne n: 
elements in training, by interprofessional ees 
ces depending for their finance and eism 
n jealously Separatist) departments of governm 
TEACHER ROLES 
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young chi 

ee espe ipei adolescents need, and in devising specific changes in 
ceo iie d method to meet acute local social problems. Still less 
laietan 1a = in the education service or in health and social wel- 
E EATA e skills and attitudes necessary to ensure the informal 
comiinity ert m and the development of a co-operative, family and 
Miss sobolis red school of the kind suggested. The heads. of even 
ibarate to 5 rarely trained in any way for their specific job; if 
to h cof pens a wide and interdisciplinary effort, they will have 
Bib & ki se ected for their human and intellectual qualities and 
side the conv very wide range of skills and knowledge. much of it out- 

ees Poen preoccupations of education. 
things rides bee and quality of staff are vital to the scheme, other 
amenities; iren . bps schools are somewhat dreary places with few 
aims in tg: RO i none have been designed and built with other 
needed is either n the 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. education of children. What is 
and adolescent tic campus-type design (housing schools. adult 
Social and m i ucational, vocational and leisure activities as well as 
dissemita gc services) or groupings of purpose-designed buildings 
common th through the community which they serve and linked by a 
ough professionally differentiated staff and administration. 


COM 
PREHENSIVE SERVICES 


The 
as Seed of parent-teacher activity centred upon a community school 
developm welt on because potentially it can span the largest part of the 
of co-o ental period of children and because it can typify the principle 
it perative effort to help the family to help itself, without robbing 
elp and i The same crucial principle of self- 
of the maintenance of parental responsibility should inform 
s which aim to bring specialist 
deal system, as has been sug- 


and 
tite Olopical guidance and of the supervision of young workers in 
y, all increasingly seen to be necessary. would form an integral 
i ices which span the 
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tive educational function, they could be building up. If this is eaim 
to continue, and particularly if the services work in mutually ex pe 
compartments as they tend to do at present, the end results d 
be worse than that of a policy of laissez-faire. Essentially, unless ie pn 
specialist treatment is involved, as in the case of a greatly ag pes 
Sick child, the specialized individual Or service must remain the re 
sultant or adviser to the parents and to the teacher. The aim mus n 
to make it possible for the mother or father, for the cur nitor D 
schoolmistress, to use effectively in their work the knowledge gained ! y 
" and the primary aim of any ie 

ntive, and only secondarily remedial. 

he authorities should study ways of cop 
- Through the joint training of staff, especi 


there is a comprehensive syste 


m working for the benefit of all children. 
In the educational field much 


resentatives might be invited to ue 
ucational policies; and continuous at 

practical kind into the most important educational needs ld 
the communit of current educational methods, shou 
be promoted and financed, 


. High among the priorities shou 
In Co-operation, sch 


nsistent. This, however, is just what ee 
oblems’, are not fully able to do; and 


a d anything, 
parenthood of those child 
families or whose home cir 
death or desertion, sufficien 
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onl i J 
ule. die must etd anms vl aid aud edidic qp m 
What may be calisd ih y aspect of social and educational work is 
dice der ed the cycle of deprivation—deprived parents pro- 
bive ind prived children who in their turn become parents who cannot 
Ds RM what they need. In such circumstances, whilst 
plority s can improve physical circumstances and a policy of 
the ebd p to schools in deprived areas can belatedly do much to help 
ed E the cycle is unlikely to be effectively broken unless humane 
Stoel u psychological support is given to the families throughout the 
Wth of their children. 
and ae last decades have seen an increasing amount of money, public 
with hea Spont in Europe upon attempts to cure mental ill-health 
atric clini er and lesser success. There are child guidance clinics, psychi- 
similar 2 family service units. social welfare services and a host of 
mainly Lee pir ia engaged in attempts to remedy ills which arise 
little is q m aulty relationships and tensions within the family. Normally 
of one one until a breakdown occurs. Then the cost to the community 
merel severely maladjusted person may well be very high indeed, not 
alele 7 terms of money and skilled time, but in terms of an expanding 
of libus i self-perpetuating maladjustment and unhappiness. In all forms 
iia d work and particularly where the healthy emotional and intel- 
less in TE ean of children is concerned, a ton of prevention costs 
the where long run than an ounce of cure; and its dividends spread over 
require e community. Preventive and constructive mental health work 
the, co-ordinated thinking by all those concerned with the family 
Practitic as administrators. architects, teachers, psychologists. medical 
munit SIG; social planners or legislators. The healthy growth of a com- 
ing a y cannot be secured by a few specific measures, nor by appoint- 
or th andful of experts. It requires. as well as the experts and facilities 
i € treatment of neurotic or maladjusted individuals, the realization 


A i H . 

he ha that every social measure has an implication for the life of 

amily and through the family for the development of the next 
eed have attempted to organize 


8enerat; 
ind EUR of parents. Few countries ind ; ; 
taff their psychological, social and educational services to do this 


€ scale which we know now to be necessary. 
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See: Chapter 10, p. 233. 


All that is said here has Profound implications for the training and pro 
fessional role of the teacher, and for the development of ancillary and cop” 
sultative services among which the most important is the School Pu 
logical Service. (See. Wall, W. D., ed. Psychological services for schools: 
Hamburg, Unesco Institute for Education, 1955; and volume II, Chapter 9; 


à “7 k. 
of the present work. See also: Pedley, F. A. Education and social wor 
Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1967.) 


For example: France, Holland and Norway. legium, 
For example: Sweden, Switzerland (Zurich) United Kingdom. In Belg 
Parents’ committees 


x PF. itetów 
: in Poland see; Nalepiriski, W, Diiaalnsé vae 
Their federations are Tepresented in a consultative body set up by 


management comm 
the teaching staff, 


mary schools having formal ae 
0 per cent., however, were in SC The 
educational matters (Davie, R. 

the home. London, British Association, 1970). 288. 
See: Councils and their Schools, II. Planning (Chicago), vol. XV, no. the 
For a description of a system which, as well welfare 
onnexion with the School, also conducts child we ily 
r ucation centre, and a service of marriage and exi 
Buidance see: Sajón, R., et al. Organizacién y contenido de las escu ión 
Pàra padres en América, Seminario regional interamericano sobre educac! o 
de los Padres, 1°, San José, Costa Rica, Montevideo, Instituto Interamerican 
del Nifio, 1970. For à description of the organization and activities iW 
Parents’ committee. see: Nalepiriski, W. Dziaalność komitet? 
rodzicielskich, 


von sechs bis zehn. Berlin, Volk m 
/ Ghivirigi, L; Dulfu, M. PE 
Editura didactícá si pedagogićă, 1 oh 
ool. International review of educati a- 
I 3 > P. 341-349, | Stern, H. H. Parent ejut 
tion: an international Survey. Hull, University of Hull; Hamburg, Unes¢ 
Institute for Education, 1969 (Studies in education), "The last-mentionca 
horough general study of parent-teacher co-operation ! 


E U AV ud. ems 
" ims in its journal, Vanguard, se 
enough, has at times a delj ately provocative tone. 


10. 


* Though, when skilful approaches are ma 
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For an examination of t ini 
ead co-operation see: vale W D m M RUNI pee e 
$ o ii y Ls 
cea doe oap British journal of educational pee dd pov 
EDU. ee ipie pode 
ES E) edid à k that any system of education i 
CEN pas Ae rA Lg Licini of parents can eher ce 
à t h arents i e classroom working a i 
ine ciu RBS BOEEN another, a few weeks later, described, Lap ies 
dca ue Ra links as ‘a potential Frankenstein's monster, which 
Kingdom bs Ew losing control of their schools’. See also: United 
dien b ntra dvisory Council for Education. Children and their 
ary schools. London, HMSO, 1967 (Plowden Report). 
de, these are few. M. You 
Da Srn (Learning begins at home. London, Routledge & T 
: oe a detailed action study of an attempt by a junior school in 
Be Mane to work with the parents of its children, and to overcome 
Meg ateness and hostility. 
mur the classes nouvelles in France. 
(Arst [o is given for the parents of ch 
boh i Tee years of secondary education) 
el ow education is changing and some 
eir children. It seems probable that co-operatio: 
one ag important points of a child’s career—schoo 
uction of new methods or curricula, changes in organiz 
s both. attract more parents and be more effective 
generalized attempts at co-operation. 


In Geneva a course in modern 
ildren in the Cycle d'orientation 
so that parents can understand 
thing of the demands made upon 
n on specific problems at 
l entry, the intro- 
ation and the like 
than more diffuse 


s parents’ in Paris have included 


For example the ‘Conférences de l'Ecole de: 
*L'adolescence', *Psychologie du 


lectures, ee the four main headings 
FCR , Quelques influences premières sur la e' and 
F enfant à l'école’. 
rig example : L'esprit d'indé, 
a colère; Si vous vous séparez de 
E THES Tournants dangereux; Faq 
Th tillait son lit; or, from Geneva, L'entrée a , ie 
ki e following materials contain repr e suggestions of a practical 
ind useful for parent-teacher activities an Drouineau, | 
ade mecum à l'usage des organisations de cercles de famille. Paris, Union 
Rationale des APEL. 1944. / D'Evelym K. E- Individual parent-teacher 
Conferences. New York, Teachers College, cHose, E. Family life 
education in school and community. New York, Teachers’ College, 1952. | 
eee Congress of Parents and Teachers p tech- 
one for parent education leaders. Chicago, 
lors: a book for junior school parent-teacher g 
Stone, 1950, / Taylor, K. W. Parent co-operative nursery schools, New 
York, Teachers’ College, 1954 [especially Chapters XI and XII]. / Rogers, 
- Adults learning Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1971. / De Buena de 
y scolares. Buenos Aires, 


aibiene, M. J.; Garabaro, M. N. Las cooperadoras € 
"d. Victor Lerü, 1969. / Pepper. J. The diary of two groups. London, Coun- 


cil for Children's Welfare, 1972 [an excellent account of work with mothers 
Of pre-school children but capable of extension up the age range]. | Ecole 
es parents et des educateurs. Le guide des parents. Paris, Larousse, 1955. 
artial and promising initiatives of this kind have been undertaken by the 


formation du caractèr 
pendance; L'enfant ané; Les parents nerveux; 


votre enfant. 


Paquet-de-nerfs; Un petit frère; Toto 


l'école est une étape importante. 
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Mutterschule, Winterthur (Switzerland), the Hópital St Antoine, Paris, à 
ueen Elizabeth Hospital, Birmingham (England). . di 
ien Constance. Socio-economic class differences in the pesonn ian 
zation practices of Negro mothers. 1965. Ph.D. diss., University of leie 
The ‘Red House Project’ of the West Riding County Council Poca So d 
tion Authority, described in: Halsey, A. H. Educational priority. 
London, HMSO, 1972. " dil; 
Sio; Bierer, J., ed. Therapeutic social clubs. London, Lewis, LT ES 10. 
W. D. Ecole et famille en Angleterre. Ecole des parents (Paris 3s I 
octobre 1953 (part two). / Anzieux, D.; Dinkmeyer, D. C.; peo A ts 
Group counselling: theory and practice. New York, Peacock, : 


L er, 
wright, D.; Zander, A., eds. Group dynamics. 3rd ed. New York, Harp 
1972. See also note 16. 


In the pre-school enri 
Foundation at Liège, M 
conducted by J. B. P 
in a family. These 


Leer 
chment programmes, supported by the Pcs been 
ons and elsewhere in Belgium, experiments uations 
ourtois in making colour slides of educational situa 


panties nt 
he projects with a Spoken commentary bringing 
udes for discussion. 


i : t and 
ment in the school enhances children’s ig pu and 
academic achievement. See: Lopate, C., et al. Some effects of par 


A : : ia Univer- 
community participation in public education. New York, Columbia U 
sity Press, 1969, 


The most controversial o 
London, Clader & Boy: 
thoughtfully preceded b 


f these is of course I. Ilich (Deschooling ns 
ars, 1971), but he was more constructive S iodi 
y P. Goodman (Compulsory miseducation. nmi 
Penguin, 1971) and by the much more constructive work SE mE One 
(Essays on education. London, Penguin, 1971) first published m s of al 
of the best Short replies to the de-schooler and to sentimentalizers editar 
kinds has been given by J. Barzun (Sense and nonsense. The Times esi 
tional supplement (London), 7 January 1972). A well documented disc naor 
Particularly of Silbermann’s ideas (Crisis in the classroom. London, eager 
House, 1970) has been Provided by I. Lister (American mistakes are 


) A 
Times educational supplement (London), July 1971 


educational supplement (London), 28 Jul 


Tee school see: D 
Penguin, 1972, 


A point very cogently made by 
See, for example: The little y 


ights (London), June 1972. 


n 
Fisher, R.; Smith, W. age of crisis. New York, V? 


Nostrand Reinholt, 1972. 
Experiments are being conducted alon 


for example, at Sutton-in-Ashfield, N 
and, a rather older one, 


d ingdom: 
g these lines in the United Ere oo 
ottinghamshire, at Netherley, Liv 

orpe in Leicestershire. 
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28. i $ 
E A ae ee pao -— been made with Family Advice 
. See: ner, A. Family advice services. Lond 
is ondon, Longm 
beo pen A.; Herdman, A. M.; Davies, E. V. Advice, Ere x 
enden : ondon, Longmans, 1972. The latter is a study of seven such 
vues. » in high-need areas by Local Authority Children’s Social De- 
EE i b je aim was and is preventive; and they seem to be highly 
ei m bringing about a good deal of self-help in deprived com- 
Eve I xd weakness—and it is in the writer's view a grave one—is 
29. A sem "i exist apart from that other powerful social agency, the school. ' 
i pes i and practical discussion of this from a psychiatric point of view 
ts m y A. C. R. Skynner (The ‘Minimum Sufficient Network’. Social 
3. TH oday (London), vol. 2, no. 4, 29 July 1972). 
prof raises the problem of confidentiality of information and of inter- 
Professional confidence. Much progress is hindered by a defensive use of 
31 stagger cng ethics’. 
e in ds schools have social workers officially attac 
= mon and the United Kingdom), in others teacher 
ployed (for example, in the United Kingdom). 


hed to them (for example, 
-social workers are 
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Chapter eight 


The education of the 
pre-school child 


A. 
2d THE NEEDS AND GROWTH TASKS OF THE CHILD UNDER SIX 
efor SE i 
Oller a the institutional provision made in Europe for children 
either the T sory school age, it 1S useful to set out the ways in which 
Children Jat or the pre-school educator can meet the needs of young 
in Chapter s aspects of this have been touched upon in general terms 
Teater stress , more specifically as concerns the child under three. 
Aspects of o is laid in what follows upon the social and emotional 
Which ME ies but we cannot neglect the important interactions 
or inhibitin ave with cognitive and linguistic growth both in stimulating 
Of the aliii them and in their turn being affected by the growing power 
wit other to understand what goes on around him and to communicate 
&towth in s. Few children nowadays enjoy the ideal circumstances of 
Presid a large family, living in a spacious home with a garden and 
her who has time and energy to spare 
ry many countries most are denied 
class or playgroup (a 


script; 
ar Ption of the pre-school playgroup movement is given on pP- 166-7. 


eir ch; ; 
and nen if they are helped to develop an insight i 
genuity in meeting them. Therefore in discussing 


of 
Wie education, the tasks of ho 
Tsery school teacher, have deliberately been juxtaposed, since 


bond the mother may have to fulfil as best she can both functions. 
educatio r, even where the nursery school cares psychologically and 
ess Ies for children entrusted to it. its full task is not discharged 

also accepts an active part in helping the parents to develop 


eir : 
educative capacity. 


re q 
O 
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SOCIALIZATION 


From birth to the beginning of compulsory schooling at the age of de 
or six, the growing child has a great range of developmental tas E 
emotional, intellectual and physical to accomplish if he is later fully 
realize his own potentialities, Many, for example, crawling and — 
he achieves mainly by processes of physiological maturation; others, a 
example, learning to talk, take place under social stimulus as a d 
of maturation, Every aspect of his early growth, every developmen 
accomplishment is coloured by the attitudes of those around him. 3 
may be assisted in his growth in a great variety of ways with prre 
pondingly different effects upon his attitudes to himself and to othe 
and upon the shaping of his subsequent life, . 
Thus there is an element of the social even in apparently d 
tional accomplishments, As human communities grow at once larger "o 
less isolated, it becomes more essential that self-realization should ta 


place within a framework which emphasizes the need to contribute to 
the life and development of so 


Open to a much more intensive Enthusts 

his mother; it is at her hands that 
emotional education begins and he gets his fundamental education a 
moral behaviour, in Co-operation with others, in how to diam e 
and persons with younger and older brothers and sisters and with 
parents, 


. . Social and moral attit 
Interaction bi 


as a means of resolvi 

ness is valuable, ; 
The family provides the child with his first social group within 

which such give and take can take place and, if the family is a relatively 


ng conflict although prop 
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complete one, a natural society providing many other experiences of 
hierarchic and of equalitarian relationships. As the child’s experience 
expands, he comes into contact with other family groups, and with 
neighbouring children of nearly his own age; later still; wider and 
different communities are presented to him; the nursery or infant class, 
the primary school. 

__ These latter, and particularly the primary school, are communities 
different from that of the family, less personal and intense in their 
relationships and with a greater emphasis on the relations between 
€quals. The young child, however, cannot conceptualize a large group, 
even one as apparently little complex as a village or a suburb; but he 
can experience and come to understand direct relationships among a 
small band of friends or a class of some 10 or 15 others' of his own age 
and thence be introduced steadily to larger and larger units. It is in the 
Context of such progressive experience, based first on the socialization 
he has learnt from his parents and brothers and sisters, that he will learn 
to orient himself more and more fully to others, lay the basis of a widen- 


ing concept of himself in relation to society and develop moral attitudes 


and techniques which bring him into satisfying harmony with children 
i a good home 


and adults outside the tightly drawn family circle. Even 2. 
Vell equipped to satisfy ied of the personal needs of a child, can only 
in exceptional circumstances and by much forethought and self-denial on 
© part of mother fully provide him with such a graded social Fra 
nce; and the very intensity of the bonds which unite him to his fami A 
Sven those which go beyond the immediate parents, has an koci 
Theusiveness which may contribute to raise aree barriers rather 
àn to lower them. If as an adolescent and adult, the c 
Capacity to tum dotem graded from the intense love of m 
through liking to what might be called ‘affectionate indifference’. It 1 
important for him to experience a considerable range of such relatio 
Sips even in early childhood. The danger inherent in the home aaa : 
amily is that it cuts a child off from this experience until he libera 
'mself, if he eve so, in the "teens. . 

3 At the age oF pain to nursery school (in most Scere vest 
and 4 years) the child is still naturally egocentric and obey: wp 
completely his own impulses. In so far as his attitudes are dis 
Se adult centred. Piaget's early work,’ though to some es o a 
* Montessori type of activity pursued by his aue as vec 
rmed by subsequent research.’ Up to the age of 3 or thereab™ a 
child—unless he himself is markedly mature and his early education has 
Provided eren oportunis ed f e dy olier 

Tative : i arallel activity l TS. 
Tound 2 E poetas the social integration of ae child 
Normally begins to make marked Progress, and during the following 
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two or three years he comes to participate more and more frequently 
in associative and co-operative play, which has been found to reach a 
first peak, between the age of 5 and 7 years; 

Social behaviour, and the moral basis on which it rests, is, as has 
been pointed out, largely learned, In ideal circumstances and particularly 
where the child is a member of some sort of extended family in a com- 
munity which provides opportunities for contacts with children outside 
the immediate group of brothers and Sisters, such learning comes about 


more or less spontaneously, under the guidance of the mother and 


father. Where these Opportunities are lacking, the nursery school and 


It has long formed part of good nursery —n. 
to take children outside the confines of hom 
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aggressive or fearful reactions which foreigners provoke and actively 
link the socialization of young children with the development of atti- 
tudes favourable to other peoples.’ One should however insist that the 
fundamental contribution of the home and of the nursery school to 
international understanding consists, at this early stage, of building up 
the attitude of good will towards others. This is done not so much by 
learning about other peoples, as by learning good relationships to play- 
mates, 


SECURITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


The child's social development however is not only the product of 
experience with others, The way must be paved for it by the pro- 
gressive satisfaction of other needs. From the moment of birth, normal 
PSychological progress implies an increasing differentiation of the self 
from its human and physical surroundings. a steadily fuller distinction 
etween the world of external reality and the realm of fantasy, and a 
Srowing physical and emotional independence. None of these e 
iS completely accomplished before the end of adolescence, but p 
= Pate so only partially, if at all, if the child’s early growth does 
9t favour them. 
The gentle, loving, consistent and reasonable mother ah the 
foundations of her child’s security. the very basis on which his indepen- 
dence is built, Throughout the first two or three years of his lifer it is 
she in general who meets his needs and at the same time takes a 4j 
Part in adapting him to reality. giving and withholding prise metis t 
I5 within the secure framework of her affection for him that d a 
to assert his independence; it is she whom he imitates and of sn Us 
Sels an inseparable part; and it is against her that from s EM 
* shows opposition. If the child's relationship with his mot! er b 
5i anxiety and if his acceptance of the values of his family 2 R 
is independence and opposition will be important factors and tis 
is personality and of his ability later to learn and dq paced inn 
Wn. Valentine’ and others have shown how essential to war 
Character formation is the period of negativism which ocak E 
around the age of 2 or 3. This oppositional tendency pa dn zs 
“xtreme if the parents are over-indulgent or inconsistent, if they n 
"gid ang dominating they may provoke rebellion or, 2 ei cim 
‘urn their children into cowards or nonentities. In a stable aah 
Children find enough security and independence for their i 2 ids 
3 identify with, and to oppose, for tiae ea dent R io deal with 
2 eed gui 
Ty ui. Many pé uni, di exe ontradiction, refusal. of 


Ood, and the like, which occur a 
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: an 
n an adult who is not mother is «3 He 
important step nearer to a wider Teality for the child who enters it. 


E : me. 
ew environment with what he meets at ho 
Or the spoilt chil 


ult’s attention with other children; 


, it 
they can ‘love’ a ntensely than their parents. Thus 
enriches and makes more rea] thei 
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nursery school further leads children forward from the lawless world 
ied own fantasy into the realm. where they realize that others, 
"s lel and adults, have the same feelings and needs as they; they learn 
ee pathize as the basis of insight into self and others; and they come 
ces dis see not only that the objective world is governed by laws of 
dien. and effect independent of their own wishes and fears, but that 
es too have to learn to control their feelings and act in consistent 


I 
NTELLECTUAL GROWTH 


1 and social development go hand 


In young children, emotional, physica 
e child who is insecure will not 


=H on with intellectual growth. Th 
oe itm normally in his social development and may thus be held back 
mi Conversely. as is evidenced by studies of children from 
ac utions and lower economic groups," retardation in intellectual 
quirements, if not actual dulling of innate capacity, can be a conse- 
quence of a lack of stimulating experience and, through an imposed 
Poverty of concepts and of words, in its turn inhibit social contacts. 
ie he contributions of the home and the nursery school to the child's 
the ectual and emotional development should arise naturally out of 
fae of the environment they provide rather than from any direct 
thele ing such as may be given in primary or secondary schools. Never- 
trib ss the mother or teacher should be aware how experience con- 
oe to the child’s intellectual growth and how, by what she offers 
oll her own interventions, she may stimulate and guide, as well as 
Ow and assist, the natural course of growth." . 
Cour Early cognitive growth, particularly in the prelanguage stage. pa 
Ore ed largely perceptual and sensori-motor but quite aee e- 
Sis child speaks for himself —the language of the parents is à ec t 
ea Opment both through its cognitive categories and its emotion 
S From the second year onward, language develop i 
aa formation are closely interrelated and lie at the bay's o ia 
an al development. The child takes terms and expressions ui utr 
lene age, as he develops at least rudimentary concepts; e the otl T 
» adult language exercises. through its implicit content of viewpoin 


categories, a i the child’s concept formation. 
, a strong influence on pt formati 
: tress that thought is interiorized and 


Studies of à 
tic psychology S $ 
Stematized an child frequently must act out In play 
aeon ME T d the objective adult image of the 


at the adult : E 
can think internally an Ra 
°rld evolves out of the child's physical and sensory activity where 


atti z : 
sagt de, movement, excitation and nis seeking for experience and 
^ Isfactions are steadily brought into a closer and closer relationship 

ach other to form the basis of an expanding and steadily more and 


F 
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provide both in variety. 


Reflections of this kind led Maria Montessori" to design pir 
material engaging the child in concrete activities to be executed in nd 
isolated manner. However, this type of activity, commonly eer 
functional play (Piaget. ‘Jeu d'exercise'; Bühler, ‘Funktionsiibung 


has been shown to make up only a part of the child's spontaneous play. 
Róle play (called also ‘symbolic’ or 

characteristic of Pre-school children, 
life situations, where fath 


Y. painting materials and simple pue 
SO with toys for housekeeping, dolls. locomotor toys, ee 
floor blocks, old clothes and Scraps of cloth for dressing up and ot 
simple equipment for dramatic play. ide Te- 
Such activities are not of course Purely cognitive; they provide M 
lease for the emoti j igesti 


io-dramatic Play may cons 


onis 
s ho : iderably improve the linguisti 
functioning of disadvantaged Children, 
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THE PART OF THE ADULT 


What should be the function of the teacher or parent in these activities? 
Certainly to help organize and prepare the material needed for play and 
oe forms of activity. But besides that, should it be her tendency to 
et children carry out their play of all kinds independently, or should 
She actively participate in it, even introducing ideas of her own, not 
Spontaneously found by the children? Although for quite irrational 
reasons, some current educational thought fosters minimum adult par- 
Ucipation, much experimental evidence tends to show that contact with 
Srown-ups powerfully promotes the linguistic and intellectual develop- 
Ment of the child. 

d McCarthy” found that children who associate chiefly with adults 
eo marked linguistic acceleration. So do only children. At the opposite 
Saeco several researches show severe retardation in vocabulary de- 
opment among children in institutions” Furthermore, linguistic 
elardation is frequently found in young twins, who play mostly to- 
Bether and who may, in fact, develop a kind of jargon private to them- 
iy and unintelligible to others.” The fact that their lag is generally 
educed as they enter school points to a lack of stimulation in their 


carly language development.” 
sh From these findings, it seems reasonable to conclude that the adult 
d Ould introduce into the children’s activities ideas and forms of con- 
Uct that lead them beyond the patterns of behaviour that evolve out of 
Sir natural growth. As far as under-privileged children are concerned, 
€ need of such active and conscious educational influence, usually by 
€ teacher, is all too obvious.” Among children of more favoured social 
BrOups, the number of cases where a similar need exists 1S rapidly in- 
creasing, It is of course by no means implied that forms of activity be 
Uggested that are totally unadapted to the child’s developmental level 
Or that they be introduced under heavy adult pressure. The teacher 
Ould simply do what good parents have always done: look forward 


the next desirable stage of growth and guide e cua E 
more di action and thought. Crs R 
eveloped forms of ac mes and activities in which 


remes shou ided. There are ga n wh 
ss oul Be li nin, simi and ems dein 
* are others, equally necessary. where adult in ¢ 
fa assimilative or T er gráeemes going on. The only child wed 
in ws from a precocious development in some directions —part s 
as anguage and, apparently, in judgement—through being sa y 
SOciated with adults and may later. having lacked the possibility to 
Erow at his own pace and to consolidate his acquirements, regress to 


'Mfantilisms he has not been allowed to outgrow. Generally, also, over- 


or 
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Breat association with adults means that the child has been deprived of 
the social experiences which he gains with his peers. 


WORK ATTITUDE 


Within the development of creative activities, the Viennese school o 
child psychology has been able to show certain trends of apparenti 
wide generality and value in our culture, They pertain to what migi 
be called the ‘development of purposiveness' or of the ‘work pera 
Purposive behaviour can be defined as being governed, from the outse 
by a determinate objective, Which the individual strives to attain E 
spite of obstacles and distractions. Normal progress in the developmen 
of such purposiveness is of high importance to the young child in our 
culture, for it is a determining factor in readiness to enter primary 
school and to accept more directive forms of teaching. 

In her studies of the development of creative activities such "e 
building with blocks, drawing, modelling with clay and using t 


‘Matador’ construction material, Hetzer found what she took to be 
apparently genetic Sequences whic 
development. 


activity, 


% tk and to make definite efforts to attain his objec 
tive.’ 

This stage of purposiveness (Werkherstellung) was reached in al 
fields of creative activit 


colours and clay will probably foster the 
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dis scene fo Pe DP a ay dale asc 
ud * ys i also, as we ] as developing the child’s 
Bis y. provide him with pre-reading material and activities— 
the ne _ words written on cards and associated with objects and 
a boom amiliarity with which paves the way for more formal learning 
tss RS skills later. In the third place. the adult should help to orient 
Süd : development in the direction of purposeful work. Mother and 
the ers ould gently encourage him from about the age of 4 to finish 
SF Seu of work that he has begun and help him to become conscious 
to H aim in the early stages. In the period immediately prior to entry 
obi e primary school, children might frequently be asked to state their 
"^ — before they set to work on any task and they should from time 
zin e be given certain jobs well within their reach. and become steadily 
hoc accustomed to working with a number of others on a given task, 
nig r of which is a collective responsibility. Care for pets and 
respon involvement in domestic duties and the undertaking of regular 
ia nsibilities within the school or family have proved well suited 
of dis P children to develop some sense for the fulfilment of a task and 
ih e beginnings, at any rate, of an idea that there are duties to be dis- 

arged in a spirit of service to others. independently of whether one 


"i 
ishes or not to do them. 


PLAY AS A DEVELOPMENTAL MEDIUM 

» far stress has been laid upon certain aspects and uses of play which 

dle direct and, to most teachers and parents. obvious value for the 

aoe intellectual and social development of young children. The part 

pr Yed by the teacher and parent in such play is more or less directive, 

the ading situations and guiding the child's growth. Play, however. to 
€ child is something deeper than this. Studies by psychologists of many 


schools have repeatedly shown. what the records of work with difficult 
being an intellectual 


Or dj 

erea turbed children confirm, that play as well as lect 

meisg is a language of the emotional li one of the principal 
ans by which children bring fantasies into steadily closer relation- 


BISS s atasi 
Ps with causal reality and the objective 


Observed i 
: closely i ir play it will be seen t 
y in their play hat, more even than spoken 


ti i 
E to time alone or in combination; but that n 
x Bage, it is for the child a means of analysis and control of his own 
Perience, feeling and thought. 
young child is easily made a ; 
„Of security, and his inner anxieties 
NU feelings may quickly become 
iet ly or withdrawal or both. His wishes : 
With environmental demands: his imaginativ 


nxious; his latent fears of loss of love, 
about his own strong and 
overt and appear as either 
and desires come into con- 
e life holds fears and 


loss 


amb 
host 
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Sick. They can r 


[h ich is one 
the ability later to accept oneself and consequently others which is 
of the main ess 


entials of menta] health. Play therefore is not € 
to be tolerated but to be encouraged and welcomed. The good m him 
and the good t d's play to understand and help 
almost intuitive 


Preoccupations of Childhood, h z n to 
he is unable t the solution of his difficulties or eve 
play at all, When this occurs 

which is lik 
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ow e K^ pee Aca "d chi ronda E 
Loos . help the child to come nearer 
to real understanding of what is ‘good’ and what is ‘bad’. Play of this 
type is often a child’s way of testing his wishes and desires against adult 
norms and reactions and a means of learning through imagination what 
ie reality he cannot and should not experience. The attitude and remarks 
of the adult therefore have great importance for him, in interpreting 
one and social values and in commenting upon the adequacy of his 
earning and conceptual understanding. 
The play of children after the earliest years is less and less frequent- 
purely solitary. More and more they tend to play side by side or 
den and to them, playing together often means among other things 
oa aring of a fantasy life. Through play they tell one another these 
alities truths; through being shared these intimate truths become re- 
s$, and fall into their true perspective, and the children become real 
ms to one another. They use one another in their seeking to under- 
Pes the external things around and in their efforts to understand their 
n experiences. 
" ee assimilative and cathartic functio p 
d iew of constructive and preventive work for the healthy, emotional 
evelopment of children, of great importance. It demands an environ- 
s rich in possibilities, in space, in objects and materials (not neces- 
"a nor even desirably, elaborate toys) and, since imposed play is a 
ie at times at least an atmosphere of freedom in which the adult 
a rvenes, if at all, only with interpretive or regulative comment. There 
dias adults, parents and teachers, who find it difficult to allow 
Ten to play freely: perhaps because they have not come to terms 


With the child in themselves and fear the fantasies which may be re- 


leased; perhaps because they have an intense distaste for ‘dirt’, or be- 
i ious for their 


n of play is, from the point 


che 
hildren—and not only children of nursery ige— 
s at a premium in many homes 


ner and ample time must be 


FAIRY TALES 

Allied to the child’s need to play out his problems and fantasies is his 

aoe in fairy stories. Many elements of the folk and fairy tales in- 
Uding the cruel and sadistic elements. match the child's own inner 

Worlds, and he can easily identify himself and his circumstances with 

sti Story as it is told—the good king and queen with the ‘good’ aspects 
his father and mother; the cruel things done by the ‘bad’ people who 
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. P y H and 
are often giants or wild animals with the ‘bad side of his epo 
with his own unregenerate wishes, and the way in which evi el sa 
come by the cleverness or cunning of the weak and harmless, wi 


i i les, 
One can readily observe in the responses of children to fairy bees 
in their play and in their relations with their parents, a need to exp 


ing the child's adaptation to reality. 


helping him to distinguish fantasy from truth. 


Nevertheless, fairy tales vividly ‘ tain 
nursery school, sometimes arouse acute anxieties and phobias in cer 
children; and the da les 
i tic fantasies. Many of the folk ta 
told. are gruesome, terrifying il 
would have them either heavily 


H TP H 1 i p 
what primitive morality of the child’s inner world à 
the more regulated m 


in his kindergarten, 


make-believe, to i 
as he grows, beco 
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c " ; 
LIÉ a (‘the river runs because it wants to go to the sea") to 
ani is sensa ones. The educational problem is that of favouring 
saa tific thinking without destroying fantasy and imagination, 
showing that *truth' may have many forms. e Š 


DEATH, BIRTH, SEX 


In ; 
oo. p E rens children and for their parents and 
Mish o the chi p ial difficulties may arise, on the handling of which 
pend. § e child's subsequent attitudes and healthy development de- 
in his ios or later the child has experience of the death of someone 
the IE sooner or later questions occur to his mind about 
rit ries of birth. To both these phenomena. adult attitudes are in 
and Sen Fa cin full of fears, ignorance and magical feelings 
the youn eavily charged with guilt and anxiety. At first, at all events, 
or guilt: diem is spontaneous 1n his approach and free of such anxiety 
is Pes e can often talk about birth and death much more freely than 
fees nts and teachers, and indeed often shocks adults by his casual- 
like} Over the death, even of a much beloved person, children’s grief is 
y to be different from ours and they can express it with more sincerity. 
e was sad about his granny’s death, 
before dinner!'. So many things 
enin n hild's limited horizon that 
adult € suddenly be aware of the irrevocable nature of death.* The 
the e ould try not to be shocked by this and to accept and respect 
ild's own way of coping and expressing his feeling. 
"TE too with problems of birth and sex, it seems always better to 
int. the child's questions as they arise and to avoid imposing 4 
adults ^ where the child sees none. Many experienced workers feel that 
More Should merely answer the child’s questions without proffering 
ier eee than the child actually demands. Grown-ups often, 
make Ts by the very way in which they answer the child’s first question. 
Po it difficult for him to ask others; and it may seem therefore safer 
Procr € rather more information (for example about the father's role in 
e Pire than the child appears to be demanding because we can 
part te that he will put aside, until he is ready to accept them, those 
S of what we tell him which are not relevant to his needs. 
of "os purely physiological explanation of sex divorced from the context 
an f parents’ loving consideration. support and concern for each other 
anxi à their children, is quite insufficient and may even cause more 
ie “tid than it allays. When for example the first child, before or after 
irth of a sibling, asks about where i 


to tell h; t comes from, it is important 
ell him not only the biological facts so far as he can grasp them, but 
p* 
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that he too was carried for nine months by his mother and born of the 
parents' love: he may otherwise feel excluded. 

In the home or the nursery school where children are encouraged 
to keep pet animals and still more in the country where the phenomena 
of sex, birth and death among domestic and wild birds and beasts are 
a daily commonplace, many questions are answered for children before 
they frame them and in a context unaccompanied by the intense and 
overwhelming emotion provoked by experiences in their own families. 
But children learn also from each other and gain ideas in such matters 
which are often fantastic or even terrifying—and this is more likely to 


be so amongst those who are deprived of the natural opportunities for 
observation. 


Sex education is not 
tunities to learn and of giving 


characteristics but possesses a common humanity. 


$ ch comes late, after a child has achieved a garbled 
idea of sex and of th 


corrective and as a m 


- Children's first training in these iaten 
home; and it is from mother and father p 
ad—in intimate relationships between t 
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teachers should be specifically trained to aid parents and children in 
this vital area of growth. 

More disturbing to many adults than questions children ask about 
sex are the self-examination and sex play of pre-school children. Parents 
and sometimes teachers are apt to react with shock or angry moralizing. 
To the child, his behaviour may be exploratory. an expression of 
curiosity, or a source of comfort in loneliness or anxiety. The adult 
attitude most conducive to the child’s sound mental development is not 
that of anxious suppression which can build up pervasive complexes of 
guilt, but that which accepts such phenomena as natural and gently 
diverts the child’s attention to other preoccupations. The nursery class 
With its free atmosphere and casual opportunities permits this to happen 
naturally on the same level as many other forms of training. , A 

In all the situations which arise in the development of children's 
ideas of sex, birth and death. the essential is to respect the child's 
Personality, to create and maintain his confidence in his fundamental 
acceptability whatever he may do or ask. and to give answers to his 
questions which are truthful, Much harm may be done by the parent T 
teacher who gives an apparently immediately satisfying but tee 
untruthful repiy to a child, or who adopts a hypocritical attitude to his 
behaviour, An even worse situation can arise where home and EUM 
School are not in accord in the replies which they give to ew posi 
Questions or in their reactions to children's behaviour. The d xn 
Not act alone or in contradiction to what is done at home s uus ^ 
tisk of provoking in the child seriously conflicting MA pw xd 
Provide all the experiences which are necessary to Sex © iw ped 
Widest sense. On this as on other matters a full understanding 


Operation between the home and the school is essential. 


EARLY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Much the same order of problems may arise in the early CEPS 
tion of children and. as with other important aspects of the c en lo 
there should be as little conflict as possible of ultimate yiinenes nd 
tices between home and school. There is y 

ndings about the requisites for healthy mental grow! 


to basic Christi hing and indeed the three great fi 
Ope and RERNE cesare as fundamental to healthy personality 


e are still 

evelopment.® And since the moral values of Deo 8 A parents, 

essentially Judaeo-Christian, the humanist education "ag E 

© are not religious believers, will have much in C in behaviour that 
Stage. with the simple and non-abstract education 1 


Would b : 56 
e favoured by believers. wie : eu 
Great care Red be taken, however, even while inducing a sense of 
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right and wrong, not to make children feel unduly guilty (for example 
about sexual curiosity). 


Symbols (especially that of the death of Christ, and many of the lives 
of the saints) should be i 


Precepts, and the question of the relati 
scientific or experimental truth is not likel 
in the minds of pre-school 


ve validity of spiritual on 
y to arise or be comprehende 
children—or indeed much before adolescence. 


DISCIPLINE® 


iy ~ need the support of adult authority, of a 
discipline imposed first as the framework of an orderly home life which 

-abiding and Tegular fulfilment of physical on 
ic and reasonable imperatives to set th 
us thoughts, impulses and desires; ant 
nxiety if such authority and order is withdrawn or is 
consistent. But authority, however consistent an 


ostile provokes aggression and anxiety; 
many adults have a highly devel 2 


\ n the handling of o 
‘lie’, his Occasional nightmares, 
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periods of regressive behaviour, the feeding difficulties that arise from 
time to time, outbursts of aggression and rebellion, his interest in the 
phenomena of his own body, his first ‘theft’, his jealousy of a sibling— 
all or any of these normal manifestations may become through unwise 
handling the centre of a disturbance which deflects temporarily or 
permanently his forward movement to maturity. Many parents and 
teachers, made unduly anxious by the popularizers of child psychology 
ànd particularly by the more extreme exponents of psychoanalysis, see 
in every temporary deviation from ‘normality’ the signs of neurosis; and 
they show horror, shock or anxiety which merely intensifies the child's 
own problems. We know altogether too little in a scientific way of the 
distribution of ‘abnormalities’ among children of any age and less still 
of the outcome in subsequent development of most of the commonly 
Observed behaviour patterns of childhood, to be as certain as some are. 
that whenever a child shows deviations and difficulties in growth, psycho- 
therapy is necessary. What. however. we do know is that human material 
is extraordinarily resilient and adaptable and that, given a stable and 
Consistent home discipline, a rich variety of opportunity to play and 
a warm accepting atmosphere, all but a few children overcome by them- 
selves the developmental stresses inherent in their drive to grow up. A 
Primary requisite in parents and in teachers is confidence in pe 
capacity to work through their own difficulties. Teachers particu A y 
must be at once sufficiently detached in their attitude to tolerate ie à 
Tange of difference among children in their growth patterns s Hye 
have the ability to love children of many different kinds as hunen oe ngr 
his is particularly important in communities and schools d p 
migrant or immigrant families. Not only may children from ee. 
have rather more than the normal stresses to undergo but familial T 
cultura] patterns are likely to be different and arouse intergroup e 
n such situations the attitudes of parents and teachers may xim 
both for the self-image of the immigrant children and for t e em 
atmosphere of relations, whether of races or events or ways of lite. 


SROWTH AND ADJUSTMENT i 
For school and parents alike, it is important to grasp, and ION ra 
e dynamism of normal psychological growth. A chi forma 
New demand—the birth, let us say. of a baby brother—m he eee 
to a new adjustment; or he may regress to an earlier ou PE E 
hat in fact happens will greatly depend PP, "birth of a sibling. 
andled and interpreted by adults. If in the case of t e utem. 
à child is prepared well beforehand to take an interes : d pm " 
tions for a new baby. to be ready to adopt the role of e ed rother t 
Sister, and to see that this is a step in £roWIne up. he or she may we 
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willingly accept also greater responsibility for certain aspects of his own 
life. Even so, the effort to adjust may be very great and for a time lead 
to a breakdown in other habits—he may wet the bed or betray his 
anxiety at a supposed loss of love in some other more or less unconscious 
bid for attention. Such phases, carefully and sympathetically handled 
are usually transitory and if mother, for example, sets aside a time 
specially for the first child, may be Positively educative, increasing the 
child’s subsequent ability to make satisfactory adjustments. Whenever 
a human being is faced with a demand that is difficult to meet or à 


renunciation that is difficult to make, there is a choice either to move 


forward and adapt to it or to regress to a mode of behaviour that was 
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Such an example has been sketched to illustrate that the child can 
never be considered alone. He is always a child with a past which has 
left its impress upon him and he is always a child who has grown in 
relation to others with whom we have to reckon at every stage of his 
development. Children's growth imposes tasks and adaptations on their 
elders as well as upon the children themselves and this is nowhere more 
clearly seen than during such a period as entry to school. His acceptance 
of the new situation of leaving mother for three or four hours or longer 
each day will be conditioned by his reactions to previous attitudes of 
his mother and her handling of psychologically similar situations earlier 
in his life—by what happened when he was weaned from breast or bottle, 
by the way in which previous brief periods of absence from mother have 
been managed, by his experiences with other adults, the woman next 
door, visitors to his home and his visits to other children's homes. 
Around the age of 3 the normally developing child should have sufficient 
confidence in his mother's ultimate return to tolerate being left with 
Someone else for several hours, and this tolerance is one of the criteria 
Of readiness for entry to nursery school. Even so. the new faces, the new 
environment and the new adults may be too much if they are presented 
all at once, The child who has remained at home up to the age of 5 or 
6 may experience similar problems in an even more complicated form on 
entering primary school. Hence the teacher should make every effort 
to get in touch with the home before the child comes to school. either, 
Where the cultural pattern allows it. by a personal visit or by inviting 
mother and child to come and see round the school, perhaps to listen to 
à story, to join in a play group or to see some other aspects of the 
Children's occupations. Some school systems produce simple, illustrated 
Pamphlets” explaining to parents what the school tries to do and n 
Pamphlets can be used by à skilful parent as a way of pu T 
School to the child in advance and helping him to prepare himself PT. 
Another way is for the headmistress to call a special meeting O * 4 
Parents of new children and talk to them informally about the sc ^ 
day, about what the teachers aim to do for the children and appir the 
child’s psychological preparation to take this major step forward from 
the shelter of his home into a wider and more impersonal world. 


PARENT-TEACHER CONTACTS” 
o school brings about the first contact 
ers, especially those 


For many moth i 
s. the nursery OT infant school 


ker with whom they have an 
owledge of the needs and 
with the daily upbringing 


Not infrequently a child's entry t 
fi tween parents and teachers. 

xem the poorer districts of large town 
teacher may well be the only trained wor 
Informal contact and who has à sufficient kn 
velopment of normal children to help them 
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marris heir intimate experience of what 
it is like to have a child and What it is possible to do with limited space. 
1 This is even more difficult if teacher and parent come 
from different Social or cultural groups. One of the most effective tech- 
Piques is the small group of parents Meeting with the teacher, herself 
well-trained in child Psychology, to discuss freely their joint problems. 
In such a Broup the teacher plays her part along with the others on an 
equal footing and makes the distinctive contribution of one who 1S 
sufficiently detached and knowledgeable to lower the tension of the 
anxious and to put at the disposal of the group the best current thinking 
on child psychology and care. Where parents co-operate with the teach- 
pes on other matters and truly participate in the material and 
a et ks Un School, such activity often arises puppi 
oltre guided into channels valuable to the parents and to t 
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Viewpoi 

al He ieee a T may in fact have to be, temporarily at 
editions: c ified if they do not accord with the local attitudes and 
Ren e = pgs | wo homes where the discipline is 
M .may no e able to tolerate a ver issi 
eim pue similarly, the school may have, for s posue 
the nahe Lande are not willing to let their children get as dirty as 
lu her fo f d wish to allow them to be. Most difficult of all for the 
med od an le sensitively is the clash which may arise between the 
which adi guage in the home, the style of control and rearing and those 
ihid d LONE to the kinds of public knowledge, health practices 
pha ee necessitate even in a nursery or infant school. This is not 
the iene in everything the school should follow the standards set by 
Sontributii: or vice-versa; it implies that the staff should make a direct 
coöperaties to the mental health of their community by winning the 
what the : of the parents. This can be done by patiently explaining 
inviting d are trying to do and why they are trying to do it, and by 
adapti parents to contribute to and share in the living experience of 

ng education to the real needs of children. 


ir "us conception of the social and mental health task of the nursery 
ant school is one which many gladly, if unconsciously, accept. It 
the headmistress, 


TOW. P 
fico ens the teacher, however. and especially on 
implicat ilities for which she is rarely adequately trained. Some of its 
: tions for the selection, prior experience and the content of train- 


Ing o 

f teachers have already been discussed and set forth elsewhere." 
in industrial Europe. the school which 
undamental a 


ts, that no pains 
d no watertight 
nt its drawing 
d social services that exist 


lo 
D m social change, both by children and by paren 
a minist spared to attract the rig 
n all meta: or professional compartn 
9 help i e available psychological, medical an 
in the task. 


SION IN EUROPE 


x B. PRE-SCHOOL PROVI 
se s 
sems clear from the preceding analysis, that even a good modern 


m 3 
ily may have difficulty in catering fully for all the social and psycho- 


log; 
Ue needs of its children, at least from the age of three onwards to 
| More and more the isolation and 


i 
8 ho of entry to formal schoo 1 e 
the Me incompleteness of the family, its restricted living space and 
in which it lives make it highly 
jence ani 


T . 
eSirable or suburban environment ! 
€ to supplement home exper d care by some form of 
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2 i al 
education which will give the space. the materials. vdd Miro 
stimulation and the group of other children that the shi UE m meh 
those whose home environment is impoverished or corey abe ate 
an extent that their chances of reasonable intellectua hea hme 
development are gravely prejudiced, for those whose ri e Iu 
absent a great part of the day and indeed for any chi Pyne os 
circumstances are sufficiently abnormal so that he does not E verus sofl 
to interact with caring adults and to play and explore free e Tinto 
of provision is an absolute essential—particularly if we wis 
of equality of opportunity to have any real meaning. 


ike 

The truth of this has always been apparent to many min i 

Macmillan and Montessori and in Some countries, like France, ee dis 

institutions maintained by the State have a long history. Duri E ia 

last half century, with halts or even recessions in times of a ie 

Stress, there has been an over-all increase in most countries in t aa 
portion of the age group catered for in pre-school institutions, pa 


A A selves 
response to manifest social need and partly because parents mene ee 
have come to see that guided experience outside the home is en 

for any child. 


‘ s 
Yet the picture of organized pre-school provision in Pure a 
confused and the explicit and implicit aims of many institutions pr hich 
ing day care for young children are conflicting. Nor is it phe <i 
office of State- health, education. or social welfare. should take 


; implied 
lead and the main responsibility, with the differences which are imp 
in terms of the profi 


3 * rned. 
essional training and Objectives of the staff conce 
Although it is true 


to say that so far 
health, social and ed 


ucational services are tending to draw together z^ 
to see that the needs of young children and their families go well a too 
the traditional limits of responsibility of any one of them, we sti 
often find that the e 


$ : ich is 
e kind of inter-professional collaboration whic 
necessary, 


In many countries, the nu 
out of the 


5 jts 
crèche or garderie and still retains, or is even dedicated by 
function of soci i i 
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cond " è " 
pde Ride pires cae om 
early in th : Sup ion and physical care of children from 
VR e morning until the end of the mothers’ working day. 
es a the distinction may perhaps be artificial in practice, it is 
between th point out that there is an essential difference in conception 
E Pon garderie or crèche and the nursery school, kinder- 
and con infant school proper. The first type of institution is custodial 
den nma primarily upon the physical care of very young chil- 
» (e m of babies under the age of 2; its intention may be only 
rail 1 a if at all. educative and its staff rarely trained for an educa- 
imme . This is changing; an increasing awareness of the educational 
tha sai ein of the early years has led to a considerable enrichment of 
Borm ironment of some garderies or créches. There are, however, still 
pice deer are conducted on the principle that very young children 
under cially if they talk little—can be left simply to amuse themselves 
Disc impersonal supervision with not much in the way of toys and 
ctically no interaction with adults. 
dil second, the nursery school or kin 
Ex ny educational aims and its intention 1s i 
" i a specially trained staff devoted to the psychological and 
Tube omal needs of children in the immediately pre-compulsory school 
educat enriching and adding to, but not acting as a substitute for, the 
án tional and the physical care properly given by the mother at home. 
Such it should occupy only à few hours daily of the waking time of 


t 

Ua 3- to 6-year-old child. Indeed the best modern practice takes half-day 
attendance (2-24 hours) as the norm. The extent to which the pre-school 
ill be a function 


E Forced to take over tasks not properly in its field wi 

soy Ocial and economic necessities which, ideally, should be handled at 

"s by other means. Even the need for, the extent and the kind of 
e more purely educative activities of the pre-school is conditioned by 

mo capacity—not solely economic—of the parents, and especially the 
ther, fully and understandingly to educate their children in the years 


efore they enter primary school. 
diffe Basically therefore the crèche or garderie and the nursery school are 
or Tent institutions with different purposes: they differ in the age group 
an nh they propose to cater. their staffs tend to be differently trained 
ma they are maintained by different arms of government. However, in 
TA countries they overlap Or exist side by side and, because of their 
erences, provide very different climates for their young charges. 
dif A research by Pringle and Tanner“ illustrates how differently such 
erent arrangements effect the growth of young children. These 
tially closely matched for 


"s oe 

ha t studied two groups of children ini 

nurs Sex, intelligence and social background. The one group attended 
Tsery school for part of the day only and the other went to a residen- 


] or kindergarten, originated in 
to provide an environ- 
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tial day care nursery. There were of course substantial overlaps in the 
achievements of the two groups, but it was clear that the children attend- 


ing the nursery school made markedly superior progress in linguistic 
development—in the use they made of verbal expression, in social inter- 
course, in vocabulary and in sentence structure. 

Another study, this time 
France, reported by Lézine“ 
She draws a distinction betw 
the mother and the greater o 


Sjølund” analysed some 480 studies made between 1930 and 1968 in 
twelve or more countries of the eff 


ects of day-care institutions on chil- 
dren, He concluded that the effects—certainly the presence or absence 
of negative ones—are to a very large extent dependent upon the age of 
entry and upon the quality and type of the institution the child attends. 
Although this evidence is to some extent conflicting, it draws atten- 
Ttant things. The first of these has been touched 
Work of Burton White“ who, in common wit 
zes the importance of the mother’s style of chil 


ming pr es wi are going on. Hence, and this is the secor 
point, if disruption is for some reason inevitable then any institution 
catering for such very young children cannot concentrate exclusively 
upon its health and custod 


ial roles: it must iti ensitively 
educative, be positively and s 
In contradistinction to the later years of pre-school growth, it does 
seem better not to Separate childre : 
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are not to be negative t i i 
stancos, In ih undi book dr ence, dea 
er their birth, are confided to trai d à de haeres 
rp tat accede ined staff for a very substantial part 
"d ; i] th e of the day and night. 
oes by man at critical times—especially in ds dn sae aes 
Siem io watt = is a strong general feeling of community. Such a 
ce Rae Es ro in personalities whose inner life is less elaborated 
lb liit ure is ily socially responsive.” Apparently too it does much 
ar] diea a differences which otherwise might arise from cul- 
thes cee ce m etween homes. This would lead us to suppose that, if 
E» 2 well and sensitively run, even all-day créches may be 
EA A hia and Lézine suggest—particularly when children 
tate SERE essly deprived or disorganized environments. 
of a bad job pes all that is being said is that the best should be made 
cou. dna certainly would seem important by social and industrial 
crie osi the possibility for women to choose freely be- 
full-time ca g home life and the care of children a career, having a 
FINE ew outside the home or, during critical periods in the growth 
Goes eet ildren, combining both in various flexible ways. We are far 
at ing m such a stage and many mothers of young children 
Uo" iie choice: they have for economic reasons to be back at 
Pau. "ra an infant's birth. The present arrangements in many 
Rr b ich grant short periods of maternity leave—rarely more 
it js ved ul and generally much less— should be extended so that 
With Te we without undue financial penalty for a mother to remain 
the ime ild for its first two years at least. If this is not the case, then 
de ool institution—and particularly the garderie or créche— 
Piin ^ sited near enough to her work, and her working hours be so 
ged, that she can be present with her child at such important times 


as 
Mini hu the beginning and end of sleep periods—thus effectively 
U 1 e length of any separation to not more than an hour or two. 
nfortunately we are far from even this kind of arrangement. 
dvantaged in other 


a 2 
ny children and often those who are severely disa 
aced with untrained child- 


wa 
Wee separated from their mothers and pl 
ts or dumped in créches which are at their best little more than 
rt do the services and the 


nee 
Wn a staff exist who, by interacting with the mothers and if necessary 
the child-minders, could mitigate the deadening influence to which 

he most difficult circumstances a 

home, reinforcing and extending 
to meet the child's 
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ment) than the elaborate provision of full-time day care for children 
under three, 

It is also a form of social action different from that intended by 
the nursery school which caters for children from the age of three on- 
wards. For many children in Europe, particularly those from crowded 
homes in large cities, but also for those from middle-class flats whose 
home circumstances may be physically excellent, the three or four hours 
daily experience at this age with a group of contemporaries in an atmos- 
phere of calm and space is a necessary adjunct to ensure their healthy 
development, In few countries, however, is the provision adequate, partly 
because the need is not recognized and partly because this type of educa- 
tion is expensive in Space, in staff and in equipment. It is difficult to 
obtain reliable estimates of the Proportions of children between the ages 
of say 3 and 5 or 6 who attend such schools. In the last two decades. 
however, there has been an increasing recognition of the value of the 
nursery school as a constructive, educational institution as distinct from 
the function of social first aid. The most recent figures from Belgium. 
for example, suggest that 87 per cent of 3- to 4-year-olds, 95 per cent of 
4- to 5-year olds and nearly 100 per cent of 5- to 6-year olds are pro 
vided for.* In England" all children aged 5 and onwards are compulsorily 
at school but the Proportions provided for below that age are wel 
below those for Belgium. The most usual average for developed coun- 
tries is somewhere around 30 per cent—higher in heavily populated 
urban areas and lower in the more sparsely inhabited rural regions. 
Global figures conceal the fact that, in countries where full provision 15 
not made, the available nursery school places in publicly-provide 
schools are usually allotted to those whose family circumstances make 
ome form of day care imperative, or the schools themselves are sited in 
Sie districts. On the other hand in many countries, privately 

ganized and financed nursery schools and kindergartens receive th 
children of parents in good economic circumstances, For children whose 
ciao are between these extremes and whose needs, though 

re ; h n icts d 
E ae ae equally great, little or no public provision exists 
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together i 
pice XA a a er toys and equipment. Increasingly these 
eloped relationships with offici jd i 
schools s à i official nursery and inf. 
ea aa d with the psychological services; education and m 
sidies es ave sometimes encouraged them by providing small sub- 
Hire dc elp a po important. by appointing paid and expert 
; t he volunteer mothers to train thi i 
delicate ele askë emselves for their 
hi . 
micum ser mar under whose auspices more than 7,000 playgroups 
dom. | g for about 200.000 children) are running in the United King- 
hick gs cim in two respects, quite apart from the direct provision 
children makes on one or two half-days a week for the needs of young 
ie we It brings mothers together outside their homes for various 
iB a eu connected with the playgroups. thus reducing their isolation 
allen um way. Even more important is it that the mothers come to 
amd ds FIF need for knowledge and skills in the bringing up of children 
their wed agen this in very informal and practical ways reduces 
ieties and increases the securit with which they ha i 
su abies a y y handle their 
ole B. important distinguishing feature of P.P.A. policy concerns the 
tl the expert in relation to the mothers. Such experts do not take 
a the e educational task; their aim is to put their skills and knowledge 
help — of the mothers in non-threatening ways: to help them to 
of ae emselves. The improvement of mothering is regarded as being 
much importance as the direct provision for children.* 


CONCLUSION 

importance to subsequent growth of 
What is more, studies of all kinds, 
pter. are increasingly leading us to 
two main periods—the second year 
school entry—when the needs of 
bear differently upon subsequent 


n? evidence concerning the vital 
ara pre-school period is growing. 
See Rany those cited in this cha 
of life important distinction between 
the a the period from age 3 to 
Biowth Au different and which 1 i 
Period h ja second half of the first year and the second year itself is a 
and ds en the child emerges from the cocoon of undemanding care 
es into contact and conflict with his human and material en- 
intera ent; and at the same time he has a greater and less predictable 
Bier ction with his mother. On the way in which she handles these 
Som edis affectively and physically—the general growth of his 
if à Petence will depend. And. as we have seen, it is also a period when, 

child is separated from his mother, he is particularly vulnerable to 


disturbance, 
to ae 3 years of age on 
ccept short periods of 


en are not only better able 


ward, most childr 
separation but have need of wider and 
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more differentiated social contacts, particularly with other children, than 
mothers can normally provide. Though still, of course, highly vulnerable, 
their means of communication of their needs and feelings are more 
adequate, their understanding more developed and they have learned 
ways of coping with many of their anxieties and problems. 

Two things seem clearly to emerge and have a bearing upon social 
policy. Day care, and particularly full-time day care for children under 
2 is a makeshift at the best; at the worst a menace to mental health. If 
it is necessary, then the adults put in charge of such young children 
must be very carefully trained and supervised; but in many more cases 
of social difficulty than we realize at present, a domiciliary service aimed 
to help mothers to cope and to understand, to recognize the importance 
to their child's future of the coping styles he acquires in the family seems 
likely to be a more effective measure than does separation. On the other 
hand for many more children aged 3 or older and probably for the 
majority of 4-year-olds, some kind of educative group, nursery school 
or preschool play-group, outside the home and away from mother 
seems highly desirable. 

Properly organised, pre-school services of various kinds offer another 
opportunity—that of the early detection of children, who through 
physical, social or emotional handicap are deviating in their develop- 
ment, soon enough one would hope for remedial action to have the 
maximum likelihood of success with the minimum of means. Few 
maternal and child-health services and few educational ones are as yet 
AN E do this adequately and all but the grosser handicaps tend 

Mo rd es EE of compulsory school—if then. "S 
sible to help famili ore elicate is the action which becomes P 
E bled ihes and their children break out of the cycle of depriva- 
Pam nadequacy which one finds in many European social an 
whole beat ane i n : = hee " Ps uation aon yw ase 
of general human ee E and social equality and the mop 
life when Diradoxi[b horde AES ias er. very early fime dt 

> Y. only too often the family is alone and withou 


the means or th 
his thildien, € knowledge to do what every parent aspires to do for 
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studies of the outcome in adolescence and adult life of different ways of 

upbringing. These we are only likely to get within the framework of 

good and well organized interdisciplinary services for the family. 

- Finally it should be reiterated that, however we organize such 
rvices and with whatever social or educational aim in view, the central, 


Primary and most influential worker in them is the mother. 
à It is to raising the level and improving the quality of the care she 
gives to her infant that the efforts of social, medical, psychological and 


educational services should be dedicated. 


NOTES 


l. The class of 40 or even 60 children in a nursery school makes nonsense of 
pre-school education as a means of social training for the 3- or 4-year-old. 
In European schools, the average teacher-child ratio seems to vary between 
1 teacher to 59 children and 1 to 18. In many countries, though one fully 
trained nursery school teacher may have 30 or more children under her 
charge, she is assisted by nursery helps or by parents who voluntarily under- 
take some of the tasks of supervision—an excellent way of conducting the 

2 ned education of mothers (see Chapter 7, pp. 121-125. 

© Piaget, J. Le langage et la pensée chez l'enfant. Neuchâtel, Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1924. / Idem. Le jugement et la raisonnement chez l'enfant. Neuchá- 
tel, Delachaux & Niestlé, 1924. / Idem. Le jugement moral chez l'enfant. 


3 Paris, Alcan, 1932. 

+ Stern, C.; Stern, W. Die Kindersprache. 4. Aufl. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1928. / 
Isaacs, S. Social development in young children. London, Routledge, 1933. / 
Idem. /ntellectual growth in young children. 1930. / Hoffman, L. W.; Hoff- 
man, M. L., eds. Review of child development research. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1966 (see paper by S. Ervan-Tripp, “Language develop- 
ment', especially p. 81 ff). / Lunzer, E. Recent studies in Britain based on 
the work of Jean Piaget. Slough, Bucks., National Foundation for Educational 
Research, 1960. / Lewis, M. N. Language, thought and personality. London, 
Harrap, 1963 [especially pt. I, 4. and pt. II, 11]. / Russell, D. H. Children's 
thinking. London, Ginn, 1956. / Wallace, J. G. Concept growth and the 
education of the child. Slough, Bucks., National Foundation for Educational 
Research, 1965 [especially chapter 8]. / Gille, A.: Muylaert, J. L'étude du 

langage de l'enfant en áge préscolaire. Louvain, Vander, 1970. 
B. Le développement social de l'enfant. 


4 
© See, for example: ivi 
J ple: Reymond-Rivier, , 
Proellek, Dessart, 1965. / Garrison, K. C.; Kingston, me Bernard, H. W. 
e psychol hildhood. London, Staples Press, 8. 
: vy gene 1 teachers in the United Kingdom finds that 


s being essentially social, 
uraging responsibility, 


A study of 500 nursery schoo! 
they regard ‘the broad aims of 
helping children to make sta 
Self-confidence and self-contro 
TE REA to reject a more directi 

- A study of nursery education. Lon 


nursery education à 


ble relationships, enco 
] and consideration for others. They also 


ive cognitive approach. (Taylor, P.; Ashton, 
don, Evans, Methuen, 1972.) 
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11. 


12. 


-- In a recent lon 
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In the United Kingdom there is a small number of multi-racial playgrounds 
supported by the Save the Children Fund. . in 
In France very considerable efforts have been made along these lines 

the official écoles maternelles using films, models, etc. For eceqien 
empirical studies of the development of children's ideas of their own vus 
other countries, see: Piaget, J.; Weil, A. Le développement chez | d 
l'idée de patrie et des relations avec l'étranger. Revenue internationale We 
sciences sociales (Paris), vol. 3, no. 3, p. 605-621, 1951. / Stevenson, H. f 
Stewart, E. L. A developmental study of racial awareness in young epileren. 
Child development (Chicago), no. 29, 1958. / Weinshem, E. A. Develepmes 
of the concept of flag and the sense of national identity. Child developmen 


(Chicago), no. 28, 1957. / Veness, T.: Norburn, V. Ethnic awareness in young 
children [in the press]. 


Valentine, C. W. Psychology of early childhood. London, Methuen, 1942. / 
Idem. The difficult child 


and the problem of discipline. 5th ed. London. 
Methuen, 1950. 


gitudinal study (Davie, R.; Butler, N.; Goldstein, H. Bron 
Longmans, London, 1972), it is reported that 6 per m 
of children of 5 had not settled in their infants schools even after 3 mont! S 
About 9 per cent of those who had not been to a nursery school were T€ 
ported as not having settled down after 3 months. icu- 
This is a field to which a great deal of research has been devoted, pares 
larly since 1945. The paper by Reuchlin cited on p. 108 Note 14 gives an € 


Bs n ; ant 
cellent survey of the whole topic of socio-economic differences. An import 
volume of research Teports and atte 


knowledge to current problems is: 


education. London, Longmans, 1971. On long term effects of early depriva- 
tion see: Skeels, H. M., 


orphanage 


birth to seven. 


! h 
life experiences—a follow-up study. Monograph of the Society for ae 
in Child Development (Chicago), no. 105, 1966. It ic important to rememb 


See the useful ‘how to do it’ book: Dickinson, S., ed. Mother's help. London: 
Collins, 1972, 


Aufl. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1931. / Bühler, K 


H.; Reindorf, B. Sprachentwicklung ps 
ewandte Psychologie und Charakterku en 
ber die intellektuelle Entwicklung der gw 
oon Psychologie und Jugendkunde gc 
aget, J. La psy, 7 ‘intelligence. i 

A. Colin, 1947. Wallon, H. Les timi qa cdd E ay eain Went 
Presses universitaires de France, 1945, 2 y, | Brunet, O. Genèse de l'inte 


iale: " chrift für angi 
(Leipzig), 1928. / Kroh, O. Ü 


24, 
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26. 


27, 
28. 


29, 
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gence chez des enfants de trois milieux différents. Enfance (Paris), vol. 1, 
1956. See also: the perspicuous theoretical essay by: Bernstein, B. Class 
codes and control. Vol. 1: Theoretical studies towards a sociology of 
language. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1971 [Chapter 10: A critique 
of the concept of compensatory education]. 


Montessori, M. Autoeducazione nelle scuole elementari. 3a ed. Rome, E. 


Loescher, 1916. / Idem. The absorbent mind, Wheaton, Ill., Theosophical 
Press, 1949. 

Piaget, J. La formation du symbole che 
Niestlé, 1945. / Cháteau, J. Le réel et l 
Paris, Vrim, 1946. 

Bühler, C. Op. cit. 

The playing of different ro 
mediately in the environment 
young children. Piaget (op. cit. 


analysis. 
Van Alstyne, D. The environment of three-year-old children: factors related 
to intelligence and vocabulary tests. New York, Teachers College, 1929 
(Contributions to education, no. 366). : 

McCarthy, D. Language development in children. In: Carmichael, L., ed. 
Manual of child psychology. London, Chapman and Hall, 1946. p. 563. 
Smilansky, Sara M. The effects of socio-dramatic play on disadvantaged 
pre-school children. New York, Wiley & Sons, 1968. , , 
McCarthy, D. The language development of the pre-school child. Minneapo- 


lis, Universi innesota Press, 1930. 
iversity of Minnesota Fre Bren-Trpp and Lewis); "m 


z l'enfant. Neuchátel, Delachaux & 
imaginaire dans le jeu de l'enfant. 


les or the imitation of different persons im- 
has been reported by most observers of 
) has subjected it to a most thorough 


- See: Notes 2 and 3 (especially Piaget. 


note 14. 


- Lézine, I. Enfance (Paris), vol. 1, janvier-février 1951. — e 
- Davis, E. A. Development of linguistic skill in twins, singletons with siblings, 
Minneapolis, University of 


and only children from age five to ten years. 5 
Mifiiesela Press, 1957 (Institute of Child Welfare monograph series, no. 14). 
Smilansky, S. M. Op. cit. 

Hetzer, H. Die symbolische Darstellung in der 
Arbeiten zur püdagogischen Psychologie, No. 3; 
Schaffen: Experimente über konstru 
fern zur Jugendkunde). (The Ma 
ed boards and discs that can be joine : 
holes.) These stages correspond in general to those described by ron 
Luquet (Le dessin enfantin. Nouvelle ed. pas G. Depouiles, Neuchatel, 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1967) in his study of children’s drawings. — i 
It is to be asked, however, whether such purposiveness or work ae 
a cultural artefact, an imposed ideal of our culture and not a genetically 
determined or purely maturational process. In certam African groups for 
example it does not appear to develop. If this is indeed the case, then 


function of parent and teacher in fostering it may be all important. 


Hetzer, H. Op. cit. : . 
On the seni diia of play see: Chateau, J. L'enfant et le Mr. 
Scarabée, 1967. / Hartley, R. E-: Frank, L. K.; Goldenson, * : P r 
standing children's play. New York, Columbia umvent at i 
Cass, J. E. The significance of children's play. London, Batsford, 19 : - 
foe Q. Die Briider Grimm als Erzieher. Miinchen, Ehrenwirth Verlag, 


frühen Kindheit. Wiener 
1926. | Idem. Kind und 
ena, 1931 (Quellen 
*Matador' material consists of perfora- 
y means of small sticks that fit the 
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As was the case for example in the U.S.S.R., see: Netaeva, V. G. Trudevoe 
vospitanie v detskom sadu. Moskva, ProsveStenie, 1964. . 

The writers own children delighted in the experience of being able S 
choose alternative endings (happy and sad) to stories such as Hansel an 
Gretel, modifying their subsequent play acordingly. 

This should mean daily life as the child knows it. There is a tendon 
because teachers may come from a particular social group—to Brest 
children with stories about more or less middle class families which are yas 
as strange to them as a tale from a Persian garden. The important thing 
is variety and contrast in the realistic stories chosen. " 
Laurendeau, M.; Pinard, A. La pensée causale chez l'enfant. Paris, pe 
universitaires de France, 1962. / Piaget, J. La représentation du monde of 
l'enfant. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1936, 1947./ Idem. ^4 
causalité physique chez l'enfant. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927. 

A quite different difficulty arises when the child—usually the young adoles- 
cent—realizes the irrevocability of death in relation to himself. i 
Difficulties do however arise with any religious teaching which teaches ta 
sex activity is sinful, which relegates women to a secondary place, or oue 
still thinks of them as the 'devil's instrument’. One has to remember that, 
historically, many religions have such ideas enshrined in their early mythology 
and in their dogmatic theology. Hence some of the stories—in the Bi ^ 
for instance—implicitly or explicitly promulgate very different value Lan 
attitudes or forms of behaviour from those now current. In such cases, pt 
educator’s task is rather similar to that with any other story—that | 
commenting on the bearing of the tale on human relations and of pointing 
Qut that as times change so do attitudes and moral positions. A 
That such a common humanism exists and is a sound basis for education ! 
the position of the State school system in France and other countries: 
Religious groups of various persuasions would go much further. Ded 
Miehle, A. Die kindliche Religiositit. Akademie gemeinnütziger MIE 
schaften zu Erfurt, Abteilung für Erziehungswissenschaft und Jugendkun Y 
Erfurt, Stenger, 1928 Pfliegler, M. Der rechte Augenblick. Wien, Herder, 
1942. | Idem. Der Religionsunterricht. Bd. lI. Innsbruck, Tyrolia beg 
1935. A solidly based Psychological examination of religious education 


gaei 5 Goldman, R. Readiness for religion. London, Routledge & Keg? 
aul, 4. 

Evidence given by the Catholic Child Bureau to the 1952 Regional Confer 
ence. 


See also: Chapter 10, p. 206 ff. 

See also: Chapter 11, P. 251 ff. - 
For igample the schools of Geneva have such a simply reproduced doc" 
ment. 

See also: Chapter 7. f 
In a recent study in the United Ki i r cent © 
ehe, d d <ingdom it was found that 20 pe 


(unskilled at home: 
24 per cent of children lived ; ed manual) had no bathroom 
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50. 
* Plowden, B. The way to a b 
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cortesia for her children, that such children are made aware. 
ae pf television, their own school books and the like that they 
dle m ed and different from others. This research showed that children 
^. n ra MEE € comparen with others, by 9 months 
1 : i , Ae. ears of schooling. A simi i 
T ee e pes One must remember that tee t eu pa et 
e E =~ overcrowding whilst serious enough would be even more 
serge ountries not at the stage of relative wealth of the United King- 
t edge, P.; Perzing, J. Housing conditions and their relationships to 
e and social adjustment in 7-year-old children. Paper 


educational performanc 
1970. / Davie, R.; Butler, 


to the British Association, Section N. Sociology 
N.; Goldstein, H. Op. cit.) i 
raeh a technique has been developed with success at the United Nations 
veri d esie Paris. In the United States, Parent Cooperative Nursery 
pue s have a history dating back to the 1930s (Taylor, K. W. Parent Co- 
nis Nursery Schools. New York, Teachers College, 1954). Mrs. S. 
m E DREREE (Les écoles. coopératives : une expérience canadienne. 
am s parents (Paris), janvier 1961) gives an interesting example: in a 
P anadian town, the nursery school mistress intended to retire, as 
"n as anything because of overwork, and the parents decided to take 

rns as nursery assistants; the children, made confident by seeing their 
mothers taking part in the work, made a more rapid adjustment to the 
School, and the mothers, seeing the skilled teacher at work, agreed that they 
had gained more than they gave. The example spread to other schools and 
towns. Experiments in the United Kingdom in the educational priority areas 
(mainly urban centres of poor housing and economic stress) have included 
a close involvement of parents with teachers and social workers in informal 


ways. 

Mental hygiene in the nur: 
education, IX). Report of a joint WHO/ 
of teachers is also fully dealt with in Volume II, Cha 
work. 

Pringle, M. L. K.; Tanner, M. The effects of early deprivation on speech 
development. Language and speech (London), vol. 1, pt. 4, 1958. 

Lézine, I. L'influence du milieu sur le jeune enfant. In: Milieu et développe- 
ment. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1972. 

Sjølund, A. Effect of day care institutions On children's 
Copenhagen, Danish National Institute of Social Research, 
graphed]. 

See Chapter 6, p. 97. 

See, for example: Janis, 
London, Tavistock Publications, 
Separation anxiety, the defensive and aggressive reaction 
and suggestions are made as to how a child may be 
such a situation if it is unavoidable. 

See: note 16 (p. 108) and note 32 (p. 110). s " 
reakthrough in nursery education. Education 
(London), vol. 140, no. 2, July 1972. 
Belgium. Ministère de l'education nationale. 
l'enseignement: année scolaire 1965-66. Bruxelles, 19 
Netherlands are: 4 per cent 4 ds and 96 per cen 


sery school. Paris, Unesco, 1953 (Problems in 
Unesco expert meeting. The training 
pter 8, of the present 


development. 
1971 [mimeo- 


-old goes to nursery school. 
iled case study of the 
s, etc., of the child 
prepared to accept 


M. G. A two-year 
1964. This is a deta 


Annuaire statistique de 
67. The figures for the 
-year-ol t 5-year-olds (Nether- 
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; e 
lands. Ministry of panion PE Science. The educational system of th 
etherlands. The Hague, 1970. " iations 
53. Bh. T. A fair start. London, Allen Lane, 1971. Shows ig dian die 
in provision over the country (0-24 per cent of the age ait forbade the 
United Kingdom Government has withdrawn a circular whic ion in the 
increase in nursery school places and has decreed a modest expans 
decade. " 
54. Par mile B. Trouillet (Vorschulerziehung in den U.S.A. iaki a E d 
Beltz, 1970) points out that of the 30 per cent of 3- to 5-year-olds e: pe 
in 1966 to be in pre-school education in the U.S.A. 37 per cent com 4l per 
‘white collar’ homes against 27 per cent from working class homes; cant 
cent come from families with annual incomes below $5,000, 38 Piei 
from those with more than $7,500 and 29 per cent from those in ^ white 
Under the age of 4, coloured children predominate; at the age of sloping 
children represent 64 per cent and coloured 35 per cent. In yi mic 
countries where the need is very great, the provision may, for eco It is, 
reasons and because of the hostility of parents, be very inadequate. ntries 
for example, estimated that only 10 per cent of children in Arab Me Emi. 
aged from 3-4 to 6-7 are Provided for (United Nations Children's ined 
Problems of children and youth in national planning and devélgpini in 
Paris, 1970 [mimeographed]). See also: Unesco. Pre-school educati 
developing countries. Paris, December 1970 [mimeographed]. oups: 
55. Pre-School Playgroups Association. Local authorities and playgr has 
London, 1969. More recently (1972) the Ministry of Health (U-K.) oint 
provided a substantial subsidy to enable the national organization to poe 
fully trained regional advisers and coordinators, and the Ministry of Hes tO 
tion has both given a grant and encouraged Local Education Authoritie: 
increase their assistance to playgroups in their area. es an 
56. The Pre-School Playgroups Association in the United Kingdom produce 
extremely lively monthly journal, a series of pamphlets of a very pra il 
kind and assists new groups in their early years. It has conducted S! 
stimulated much other work. s 
playgroup movement. London, Pre-School Lii pae 
/ Wall, W. D. Which way next? London, Pre- d 
Playgroups Association, 1970. A Similar but more isolated keen 
i imental and research purpose, is the work curr 


S. 
Child Development Centre, Mount Vernon, be a 
(Nancy Wimbush). Mothers and children attend the Centre for one 
day together. 


57. See: Crowe, B. The 
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Chapter nine 


Pre-school education, 
equality of opportunity 
and adaptability 


ENVIRONMENTAL DIFFERENCES 


The conception of the nursery school as developed by Rachel McMillan, 
Audemars and Lafendel and even Maria Montessori and others has 
tended until recently to dominate thinking about pre-school education. 
It has tended to be Rousseau-esque and to adopt à philosophy of *follow 
the child’, In general its ethos has been that of a kind of extension of a 
good home, a complement and auxiliary. Its climate, with some inter- 
cultural differences, has tended towards the permissive in which, it is 
assumed, children in contact with good and stimulating materials will 
‘unfold’ and by and large educate themselves and each other under the 
Supervision of a caring but largely non-directive adult.’ In many such 
Schools there are of couise periods of directed activity as well as quiet 
times when children learn to listen. Many nursery school teachers too 
35 the age of entry to formal school approaches give their young charges 
Ane of more formal work with pencils and crayons and some- 
'mes even of sitting at desks. , 

More enhn workers have pointed out that children of pre- 
School age are very active intellectually and that perhaps there are 
Sensitive periods in learning during which they might pick up effortlessly 
Some of those skills which are more laborious to acquire later. A par- 
ticular case, for example, has been made for associating, even from 
the eleventh month when the child is beginning to utter his first words, 
the written or printed form of the word with the sound." More generally 
Teference is made to the poverty in language of children from particular 
Social groups and specific language enrichment programmes have been 
devised * Most generally of all it is suggested that even children from 
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P e- 
relatively good homes could benefit from a p systematic and d 
liberate attempt to accelerate their cognitive growth. —Á 
It must be stated from the outset that we have very ree d 
one way or the other as to the long-term effects of attempts vds ier Vt 
ing, for example, a child's progress from the sensori-motor S een 
of concrete operations or of helping him to attain concepts o vid SES 
tion and reversibility by a deliberate training intervention. In 2 em 
such accelerations do appear to occur; though they are an C d 
striking. In other fields, for example in the learning of - : y Ten 
customarily find that non-accelerated children tend to catc he of 
The reason for the rather small success of acceleration pron ntie 
all kinds may well be that most interventions have tended to m m 
upon one aspect of cognitive development and have rarely isl expeit 
massive in comparison with the weight of a normal child's to : a ath 
ence with his environment. Two of the most important aspects O Penjar 
are indeed the great range and variety of situations in which a P ansing 
concept tends to present itself to a child thus ensuring an se criods 
generalization; and the need, very marked in young children, ^ a" uf 
of consolidation, repetition and practice. It seems also likely a any 
general knowledge of the dynamics of child development, th 


t è . Hr i about 
marked acceleration in one domain, such as cognition, may bring 


sole : : ich is not 
a misadjustment in another, for example the affective, which 


re- 

correspondingly accelerated, Very high intelligence is rather ore I 
quently associated with maladjustment and frustration in early 

hood than is superior or average ability,’ nitive 

In any case the attempt by formal teaching to accelerate Cigales 
growth always carries with it the danger that—as the child s 


: seen 
and not infrequently fails in a situation where the adult is clearly If 
to wish him to succeed 


failure means or seems 
not succeed he will q 
Young children can o 
atmosphere and even 
lieves to be the expect 

Nevertheless ther 
ately stable differences i 


between countries per 


sist into adulthood, 
As has been poi 


ose 
nted out earlier there is strong reason to supP 
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that whatever else such differences may be found to reflect, there are 
strongly differential environmental influences at work and that it is to 
these that we must address ourselves if we seriously wish to come with- 
in reach of the ideal of equality of opportunity in education and in life 
itself, 

A second line of evidence suggests that the early years, passed out- 
side the walls of the school and beyond the present reach of organized 
education. are critical for all subsequent cognitive growth. In a major 
analysis of a number of longitudinal studies of child development, 
Bloom’ arrives at the conclusion that, within a relatively unified and 
advanced culture such as the American, the differential effect of an 
enriched over an impoverished environment is on the average represented 
by difference of some twenty points of 1.Q. in adolescence. More than 
half of this difference, he suggests, arises between birth and the age of 
4 or 5 and about 80 per cent by the age of 8. In his longitudinal studies 
of a national sample of British children, Douglas' was able to show that 
Children from middle class educated homes improved their position 
relative to others in ‘intelligence’ as well as in school attainment through- 
Out their primary schooling, whilst children from unskilled e 
groups declined. A similar and even more striking finding is TEDOT 
from a study of 16,000 children born in March 1958." Even by n , 
those children in the lowest socio-economic group were 1.3 inches 
Shorter, 6 times as many of them had speech difficulties, E rad 
as many were non-readers, aS compared with children in t ere 
Socio-economic group; they were also less able in anes m 
more difficulties in adjustment to school. Such discrepancie patet 
by age 7 are likely to influence in a cumulative way "dee i uso 
and progress, It must be remembered that these are figures a ae 
averages, over fairly heterogeneous groups and aie iy d 
Cases and severely disadvantaged groups—like t rs adir 
Poverished slum environments, in the favellas of Rio de ve vrousty 
bidonvilles of Africa—must be even more strikingly and disas 


affected. 
Much other research insists also on the point that pe Sani ^ 
Present achieve is not only related to the initial Leer Vw med 
the pre-school period but also is continuously aped cam a 
environment throughout the entire decade or Ber is Aon adets 
xui ED uf Se M = [pr nce of the attitudes 
adolescence, the conclusion is reached that the T ii oe the bone felt 
9f the home (even more than the anas 8 soot 
9n educational prog:ess heavily outweigh that o Pe e N 
It will be noted here that we ae Syni ces th in children who 
from that of the attempt to accelerate cognitive grow w E died 
are by and large growing in favourable circumstances. e are, 
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be, concerned with an attempt to intervene positively in an environment 
which not only may not provide the necessary cognitive stimuli for the 
adequate development of learning ability but which may in fact actually 
be having a negative effect through its disorganization. In this sense. 
the early years may be most important in a preventive and constructive 
sense simply because it is easier to get development right from the start 
than it is to remedy misdevelopments later on. Moreover, since the 
sequences of concept development appear to be invariant and prior 
acquisition determines readiness for the next stage, early deviations or 
failures inevitably prejudice later learning in a cumulative way. This. 
incidentally, will be true whether we are considering operational intel- 
ligence or attitudinal or emotional learning. 

to the implications of this, it is important to 
S possible to have an environment which in 
owth of those aspects of intellectual function- 
n which a child will live. Assuming that such 
l aspects of adult intelligence including, for 
ve problems involving abstract reasoning OT 
ed for living, one cannot call it ‘culturally 
€ that the systems of motivation which it sets 
hapes perception and attention, the blind spots 
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so much of education depends and which are of importance in adult life. 
Other categories of thought also prepare the later structures of intellect. 
If the culture tends predominantly to magical explanations of events and 
phenomena, if little experience of mechanical relationships is provided, 
or if little attention is paid to such notions as grouping and differentia- 
tion, then it will be more difficult —if not impossible—later to develop 
the kinds of thinking which underlie the study of science or mathematics. 
In senses such as these we can talk strictly and accurately of cultural 
deprivation. Only too often such deprivations are associated with groups 
Which are underprivileged in other ways and we have to deal not only 
with cultural difference but with a real cultural inferiority in terms of 
the demands of modern world. 

Finally, and again somewhat artificially, we can distinguish a third 
situation, this time not confined to a particular social or cultural group. 
In order that learning may take place and intelligence develop satis- 
factorily, it is of the utmost importance that the feed back from the 
€nvironment in response to the child's actions should in general be 
Consistent and, where it is not apparently so, that the inconsistencies 


Should be logically related to a higher and more general order of con- 


cepts to which the child can accede by experience and maturation. In 


One very real sense this consistency and consistent variability of the 
environment, human and material, is the basis of a child's security; any- 
thing which disorganizes it—usually of course adult inconsistencies in 
emotional or disciplinary responses—inhibits learning, induces insecurity 
and may lead to maladjusted responses. The child tends to assimilate to 
earlier successful responses instead of accommodating and moving for- 
Ward in his learning. Circumstances of this kind are in any or 
form, quite literally, stultifying: if they continue too long. it ee! 
Impossible to undo them entirely or even more than marginally. If is- 
Organization is extreme. the whole personality and behaviour is likely 
to be disorganized.” 


.. What has been said so far concer 1 3e 
different kinds and qualities of environments for promoting the child's 


Capacity to learn. Within fairly broad limits, this can be resp) 
Old good within different value systems both as regard forms ot pers 


ality a ut on different kinds of thought. But, 
Y and as regards the stress p h to be, one cannot escape 


erived from our concepts of culture 


ns the relative effectiveness of 


Itself and of cultural change. For examp'e. sS : 
Seem to iac ie exibility of thought, the ability to po S 
accept new solutions to new problems. Without defining this further 
We may call it ‘creativity’. Such creativity at its most effective depends 
"pon a considerable power to conceive and handle abstractions, to call 
"D a wide variety of hypotheses. and the willingness to pay attention 
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to and profit from a wide range of information. It implies ae 
to think ahead and to inhibit immediate response in areis eor 
between carefully thought out alternatives, Thus, in consi ke be 
educative environment, even at the pre-school stage, one must jid ot 
far it favours the growth of flexible as compared with rigid thinking. 
abstract symbolic thought and the ability to look ahead. -—" 
If we are fully consequential in the lessons we draw from t S indi 
of research just quoted and from the analysis of the needs of the bop 
of society into which we appear to be moving. the pre-school m "i 
of cardinal importance, and should be planned very carefu y her 
seriously indeed as a principal and perhaps even the GIONE ampo e 
stage of education on which all else depends. Even if our main co ven 
is the somewhat narrower but primarily extremely important eae 
ensuring that the opportunities offered by free, universal and compu diced 
education are not lost to substantial proportions of the least favo 


" i ical 
children, we shall still find the first eight or so years of life of crit! 
importance. 


‘COMPENSATORY EDUCATION’ 


J : ; ; : : ; ider- 
It is largely with this second set of considerations in mind that cons 
able programmes of w 


hat is called “compensatory education’ have pe 
developed, first beginning some ten years ago in the United States p 
subsequently in many countries of Europe. These programmes. 4 the 
logically, have been directed at groups of urban children living 10 cial 
run-down centres of large cities where poor housing, disease. e 
disaggregation and general poverty abound. In the United States $ 
areas tend also to i 


o 
icans and recent immigrants from poorer parts 
Europe. In Europe k have 
less racial mixture and fewer immigrants the target populations 
tended to be the soci 


Such program 
endeavoured to bri 


met with in school, have sou 
these and to impart in f. 
More and more, rece 
tends to mean that th 
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his experience with objects may be narrow and that his linguistic experi- 
ence may be less complex and rich than that of more fortunate children 
as well as being of a somewhat different kind.* Hence the attempt has 
been to provide a structured systematic set of experiences with a strong 
linguistic content, but also with experience of grouping and differenti- 
ating objects, seriation and ordination and such like which form the 
basis of concepts particularly but not uniquely related to mathematical 
and causal thought. 

Deutsch" points out that, whatever the theoretical criticisms that 
might be made of it and however one might wish to differ in detail, the 
Montessori system provides a model of an enrichment programme. To 
it, however, he would wish to add a language training programme *where 
the child is allowed multiple opportunities for expressive language 
demonstrations as well as for receiving language stimuli under optimal 
conditions and being encouraged to make appropriate responses’. He 
defends the stress he lays on cognitive development by pointing out the 
importance to a positive self-image. of success in learning. One might 
add that since both adjustment and un- or maladjustment are aspects of 
learning, more effective learning of any kind is likely to lead the child 
forward rather than to leave him where he is. 


Bereiter and his collaborators go somewhat further.” They selected 


Specific and significant educational objectives, set up systematic training 


Programmes focused upon what they call the basic information processes 
that are necessary for thinking. Thus they developed programmes of 
basic language training concentrating upon the formal, structural con- 
tent of language rather than upon vocabulary as such and upon pro- 
grammes concerned with reading and arithmetic. The same information 
Processes are, they state, involved in all three but their application is 
different, These programmes were run in three twenty-minute sessions 
Spread through a two-hour period on five days a week. The children 
Chosen were fifteen 4-year-old ghetto children from the most severely 
underprivileged groups. It is claimed that after three months these 
Children gained approximately 20 points in three nighly significant 
language areas and in two others from being at least a year retarded for 
their age became nearly normal. 


_ There are many kinds of 
Which have been or are being 


cation programmes 
tried in many corners of the world" 


Including some of the developing countries where conditions are very 
different from and in many respects more serious even than in the most 
depressed groups of the western world.” The results so far are equivocal” 
Or a great variety of reasons.” In general they do not appear to have 
Produced the results which even the moderately optimistic expected of 
them. For example, while immediate gains of as much as 20 points of 
LQ. have been reported. they do not seem to be maintained. 


compensatory edu 
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Various reasons have been advanced for this relative re 
most fundamental is that of Jensen put forward in the Harvard ed idis 
tional review in 1969, He attacks, with a formidable array of War A 
the notion that social class differences are accounted for, to any "ws 
rather limited degree, by environmental differences. He argues, in a m 
that environment is little more than a ‘threshold variable = d 
environmental deprivation can keep the child from realizing pln. 
potential he may have from his genetic inheritance; but enrichment 2 
not push the child above this potential. He seems also pe es 
other things: that the processes of assortative mating and social mo pe 
would largely account for the inter-class differences in ability which x 
so constantly find; and that relatively few environments are fea d 
depriving to the extent that they do not give the minimum me ni 
for development. He Suggests too that the structure of intelligence di 


í : ional 
from one race to another and that therefore differences in educatio 
treatment and method are warranted. 


a too pessimistic limitation on what might be achieved through a y" 
ful and well-based educational programme, The very fact that ^ 
average level of operational intelligence in the populations of ees 
Europe has increased in the past century with the spread of educat! : 
and a general rise in the complexity and richness of life seem to CO! 


. r A sapica tic 
tradict any hypothesis which rests mainly upon deterministic gene 
grounds. 


3 á that 
ment programmes, From other evidence we know 
Some effects of early experience at ] 
the "teens. 


t 
à is 
use of the relative inadequacy of the t! 
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actually devoted to such programmes, there has been a tendency to 
isolate, according to the theoretical background of the experimenter, a 
few aspects of general development and these mainly in the cognitive 
field. In all too many cases, the concentration has been upon fairly 
specific skills which have been trained in some isolation. 

Perhaps the most pertinent criticism is that few of the early pro- 
grammes were logically and practically derived from a coherent and 
embracing theory. This has been taken account of in two related pro- 
grammes both based on Piagetian theory: the Ypsilanti Early Education 
Programme? which began in 1967 and that carried out since 1969 by 
the Laboratoire de Pédagogie Experimental of the University of Liège.” 
Neither of these has reached the critical stage of full evaluation but, as 
Well as being rigorously based upon an embracing theory of cognitive 
growth, each is at pains to train as fully as possible the teachers of the 
children concerned and to involve their mothers as well. There is thus 
the chance that the impact on the children will be greater than pro- 
grammes which are grafted on to an otherwise untouched environment. 
What is perhaps of crucial importance is that they attempt to fulfil 
Reuchlin’s definitions of an environment with high heuristic value: 
they p ovide rich and variable possibilities of manipulation and experi- 
mentation; and they allow for repetitions which permit a sufficient variety 
of situations of similar structure, in an environment which is organized. 
Siructured and predictable and one which favours the transition from 
configurations to transformations." 

What does seem to be clear f 
to date is that while relatively specific 
may be of value in nursery and later sc : 
deprivation is not very profound, they are unlikely to be iei A 
remedy the effects of a really poor or disorganized environment. i 
less will they serve in countries. such as Africa. where the E 
the rural child in his tribe and family is very different from that of t d 
West. Truly to help children from the worst slum Riese s n 
those whose home culture is inimical to the development oi 0 jective 
reasoning at any level beyond the stage of concrete Lu Mp eA 
Change in the environment seems necessary—and that from the E T 
Possible point in the child's life. And this effort must be continued we 


i -on if its effects are not to be 
into: it i n hool education if its effects 
he period af omi 1 home environment. 


und influences of the r 
o gis e iie ditions. The environment 


We can again restate the necessary con > 
Which we create must be heuristic in the sense proposed by Reuchlin. 


It must provide richly and in variety the appropriate uper is 
Conceptual experiences and be consistently we pic to e chi ; 
inquisitive attack. It must provide the emotional stimulus an ee 
Without which learning tends to dry up OF turn awry. There must be an 


G* 


-om all our experience and knowledge 
and brief intervention programmes 
hool periods for children whose 
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ild’ uisi- 
educator who is sufficiently perceptive to accelerate the o fe 
tions at the point when he is hovering in the uncertain we UR ja 
absence of a notion and its mastery. None of this wi : ue pt 
effective unless the time devoted to it makes. it preva E du didis 
general environment in which the child lives: little short o Lege 
waking time in the early years seems likely to be fully ie. sinon 
though the substantial time a child eni : oo 
ost school systems.” . 
learning of pre-school children Sa 
umstances and perhaps in pp dii 
xperience of the kibbutzim and o s 
tal environments for at least t if 
ay. Furthermore, it does seem tha 


a 
Y Serious problem of the child's need de 
firm consistent link with a mother or more or less permanent iis of 
substitute to which attention was paid in Chapter VII. The oa of 
the garderie or the kibbutz créche resembles more clearly the t upon 
"multiple mothering’ found in some African tribes with its Doy staff 
Personality and socia] relations. It is also difficult to ensure that ture of 
of such institutions is sufficiently permanent not to cause the rup 


; tls ies: an 
maternal relations which lies at the base of some later patholog 
this is a serious Tisk to take, 


ome cases the home circum 


" and 
In s Stances are so disadvantageous 
the need for th 


: ]terna- 
€ mother to work so preponderant that there is em pre- 
€. Thus while one would not recommend all- 


t 
; ugges 
ns as a general practice, it seems reasonable to sug 
that where they h 
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bility and creativity of response. Early experience has profound effects 


upon character and attitudes. 


Thus the problem, in developed and developing countries alike, is 
the devising of a great variety of programmes for the pre-school and 
early school years which are carefully designed to ensure both cognitive 
and affective growth in line with the peculiar differences and difficulties 
of the country concerned, and which honour the social and personal 


values of its culture. 


NOTES 
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(Wiseman, S. Environmental handicap and the teacher. In: Wall, W. D. 
Varma, V. eds. Advances in educational psychology—I. London, payana 
of London Press, 1972.) See also: Quigley, H. A report on interviews WI 
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Development Kit. Slough, Bucks., National Foundation for Educationa 
Research, 1970 [mimeographed]. / Taylor, P.; Ashton, P. A study of nursery 
education. London, Evans; Methuen, 1972. 
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See for example: Inhelder, Bürbel; Bovet, M.; Sinclair, ii ub Ce, Yu 
oto Rani suisse de peAa gE rie es ENE opératoires 
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Chapter ten 


The primary school: aims, 
methods and mental health 


A. GENERAL AIMS 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In most European countries. the primary school has developed out of 
the pre-adolescent years of the old elementary school and it is of some 
importance to remember its origins. The elementary school catered for 
the whole age range of compulsory education and from its outset was 
the school of the people. Parallel to the upper end of it, there existed 
a selective (and often in practice socially selective) system of academic 
education with very different aims and curricula for those who were 
destined for one or other of the liberal professions or middle class white 
collar types of job. Increasingly since the 1939-45 war—although the 
movement began well before in some countries—there has been à 
tendency to regard all education after the age of 11 or 12' as secondary 
and to differentiate the kind of provision made. so that in theory at 
least, all children in their ‘teens can have an education adapted to their 
aptitudes and to their social and vocational aspirations. This has had 


its impact on the function of the primary schools. 


BASIC SKILLS 


At present in Europe there is general agreement on many of the aims 
and much of the content of the primary curriculum. The distinction 
often drawn between instruction and education 1s frequently false and 


misleading but at the primary school level at least we may distinguish 
certain aspects of the programme which have a large element of formal 
skill and are therefore properly (in part, though not entirely) matters 
for instruction. As an instrument of receiving information from others, 
as the foundation of his subsequent intellectual development and as a 
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means of entry into the garnered culture of his people, a child needs 
to learn how to decipher written and printed words. He must learn to 
read as an essential preliminary to that reading to learn which will 
become a principal means of autonomous development. To communi- 
cate in a semi-permanent form he needs to be able to write and to put 
words together in a coherent grammatical order. For a number of adult 
purposes (but not nearly so many às is presupposed by most arithmetic 
courses)’ a minimum of arithmetic skills is required. 

However, if primary education is limited to instruction in a largely 
instrumental set of skills—the ‘three Rs’—useful in primitive forms of 
clerical work but not contributing greatly to personal and cultural de- 
velopment, then indeed it deprives a child of entering into his society 
in any but menial ways. The biggest change of the past fifty years or 
more in Europe has been the recognition that universal education must 
mean something more than this. It implies at least the attempt to raise 
the quality of a pupil's thinking, to open access to aesthetic experience. 
and to enlarge his ability to communicate orally as well as in a variety 


than merely to give him some useful tricks and 
a small equipment of knowledge, 


Schools conforming to the old 
Covering the whole of the free and at 
continue to exist in devel 


pattern of elementary schooling 
least partially compulsory’ period 
A oping countries and many of them with cur- 
ricula that go little beyond basic skills and some vocational preparation; 
but in Europe and North America the primary stage ends at or shortly 
after the first decade of life and occupies four to six years of childhood. 
It is intended to Provide the basis for a much wider education in the 


"teens" and is no longer directed at the provision of a merely basic 
literacy for the masses, 
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enlightened, however, it tend i i i A 
in many ways to the De d ee ape aise ind 
is conducted for profit. " pana 
mus deo as of parallel systems of education, particularly when 
divisie Tee ges economic and social distinctions, is obviously 
n ds ved soe to perpetuate concepts of élitism which we now know 
beleve Ee asis in genetic psychology—although some continue to 
ef ania they do. They militate against the realization of the ideal 
das P e to education irrespective of race, religion, sex or social 
‘aah 3 pa other hand, one would not wish to suggest that all schools 
piena, od e same, conforming rigidly to a common ethos. How varied 
he vor tri in practice will be governed by a great variety of forces in 
ii the ad itself. in the family background from which children come, 
aitieewmens’ ¢ in which systems and teachers adapt themselves to the 
is ree s in the pupils confronting them and to some extent by how 
Wie the "e regards the function of education. Centralized systems 
eserini renchi and other derivatives of Napoleonic ideas tend to be 
m LP. and uniform. Decentralized systems like the British, in 
on be east, leave schools and teachers free to choose the curriculum 
as ethods, insisting only on some minimal constraints. Marxist 
bes ms, like many confessional schools, have a dominating ideological 
Sud ponent which is intended not only to form the basis of curriculum 
Social and moral training but to prescribe a specific pedagogy.‘ 


M z 
ANIFEST AND LATENT CURRICULUM 


ded. however, the school and its de- 
he influences which shape the pupils; 
accepted as important con- 
cannot be regarded as an 
ssume that emotional and 


ee principles it is gui 
aim orm a principal part oft 
ditioni, explicit or implicit aims have to be 

aooe factors. Personality development 

füóral mous psychic process; nor can we a c 
with gre ge can safely be left to the home while the school gets on 
second e job of building up basic skills or of intellectual preparation for 
nanl a studies. Even if a school or school system attempts to be 
of its and not to intervene either in the moral or the personal growth 
sub; Pupils, it cannot do so. In addition to the manifest curriculum of 
Subjects and content, there is the latent curriculum of values implicit 


in ; . . 
What is put into or left out of the programme, in the methods by 
motivation, incentive and 


whi : 
m children are taught, in the systems of 
ioc line which are used, in the relationships which exist between 

cher and pupil. between child and child and among the members of 


St i i 

Eus The school is a powerful socializing agent which teaches the child 

irum about himself and about the ways in which other individuals and 
PS interact with him and with each other. The latent curriculum 
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is likely to be more influential than the manifest one just because it is 
so pervasive and consistent and because it strikes directly at the em- 
otional life. . 

We should remind ourselves too that a school is unique as an 
artificial community set between the often small and intensely emotional 
family group and the much more complex community of adults in the 
world outside, and that it is potentially in contact with all children and 
through them with their families over at least a decade. It is readily 
manipulable in the sense that the adults within it can, within fairly wide 
limits, change their behaviour, stress different aspects of the school's 
intellectual or personal demands and thus foster or inhibit different 
aspects of personality growth. In Situations where the school has an 
almost complete monopoly of the child's waking time—as in a boarding 
school or even more markedly in a kibbutz—its effects upon behaviour. 
value structures and personality can be very profound indeed as they 
can be when school and home are broadly agreed on common aims. 

Where, however, there is covert or worse still open conflict between 
the values and culture of the home and those of the school, in childhood 
at least, it is the influence of the home that seems to dominate. This 
may be particularly unfortunate in the case of children who come from 
difficult or deprived backgrounds or whose home culture is in conflict 
with that proffered by the school. Longitudinal studies suggest that 
children, whose parents understand and support the schools' efforts. 
tend to advance, not only in their attainments but in their sheer ability 
to learn as the years of childhood go on; whereas those whose family 
background is culturally different and often less richly stimulating a” 
Whose parents are indifferent or even antagonistic, tend to fall, com 
paratively, further and further behind their more fortunate coevals. 
Thus differences between children which are already apparent at school 
entry markedly widen in the five or so primary school years. In this 
Sense, equal access to equal educational Opportunities increases rather 
than diminishes that part of inter-individual differences which is attribut 
able to social background. 

It is argued that some societies deliberately and consciously use 
education as a selective system designed to winnow out the hewers ° 
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always intentionally, have the same effect. It should also be noted, how- 
ever, that universal free and compulsory elementary education coupled 
with an increasing access to academic secondary education on grounds 
of merit has been a very potent influence in increasing social mobility, 
particularly from the skilled working class into the middle classes. 
Whatever we may think of this on ideological or social grounds— 
and various positions could be justified —there are two problems which 
must be clearly distinguished and which have important bearings upon 
the healthy mental growth of individuals and of their societies. The 
first of these concerns how best we can provide, in education, for the 
individual so that, whatever his home circumstances, he can reach the 
highest mental and personal development of which he is capable. The 
second concerns the nature of knowledge and whether there is or is not 
à hierarchy of value in forms of knowledge and kinds of thought. If 
We can find satisfactory and practicable answers to these questions, the 
socio-political questions raised by the right to education are more 
clearly distinguishable and the answers to them can be found in clearly 


€nunciated value terms. 


DISADVANTAGE AND REJECTION 


We have seen in earlier chapters that the heuristic quality of the early 


environment seems to have important effects both upon the develop- 
ment of sheer power to learn and upon systems of motivation. There 
is little doubt that, because of the nature of their early experiences, 
many children are either deprived or have their thinking disorganized 
or both. Such children start at a disadvantage in any school, no matter 
What its aims. If we sincerely believe that equality of opportunity in 
education is a universal human right, it follows that efforts ‘should be 
bent in the case of such children to an attempt to remedy their deficien- 
Cies and defects, Such an attempt, as far as the schools are concerned 
Must mean positive discrimination’ and the provision of a programme 
Considerably different from that provided for the more fortunate. 

Some of the difficulty confronting these children arises iua $ 
clash both of values and experience between their home and the school. 
There is little doubt that a school which ignores or worse still rejects 
the experiences which its pupils associate with the warmth and E of 

Ome, or with their feeling of identification with a group, triba " 
national, or even with their little gang of playmates, may put its qu 
in a situation of conflict. Rejection of what a child knows and eels 
may be seen as a rejection of himself: it certainly gives him difficulty 
in smoothly constructing a sense of identity. If the conflict between home 
and school is sharp and intense, the pupil may reject school entirely, 
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bending all his efforts to defeating the attempts of the teacher to help 
him to learn what the school sets out to teach? 

Even at a relatively low level of uniform skills and a standard 
package of knowledge, it is clear that children from very different home 
circumstances need substantial modification in the content and style 
of their education if many of them from the outset are not to experience 
failure on a massive scale and a sense that what they know and are is 
completely alien to the school. Indeed at least half of the pupils in many 
systems still fail to complete the first year at school in a way satisfactory 
to their teachers and, in countries where primary education is not com- 
pulsory, quit education for good." : 

For these children, and they are many. the school must provide E 
bridge between the culture of home and the broader cultural aims O 
education. To do this it must. manifestly, so structure the environmen, 
in which learning takes place that it is marked by the consequentia! 
Tegularity which we have seen to be important in pre-school learning: 
it must provide great variety and increasing complexity in the ae 
bodiment of all kinds of concepts and it must present a system ai 
incentives, motives and Satisfactions which is consistent. This is. d 
course, important for all children, but it is crucial for the deprived an 
disadvantaged. 

As well as providing structure. it obviously is necessary to accept. 
at least initially, the forms of language, the experiences and values 
Which so far have defined what image of themselves children may nva 
developed, as well as to begin from the level of conceptual growth € 
they have attained. The problem is thus both remedial in the sense um 
the school may have to bring consistency, organization and richness e 
Verbal as well as of concrete experience, and educative in the sense La 
among the skills and knowledge which pupils have already mu 
Some must be fostered and redirected and others gently eliminated wit 
out the child feeling that he and his culture are being rejected." 

This is true, of course, not only for the initial stage of entry tO 
school but throughout education. The educator is and must always be 


J24, r 
aware that his is only one of the major influences—home, the pen 
group, the community at lar 


are educating the child. He 


institutionalized; and that he can structure it systematically if he wishes 
and knows how. 


FIXED CURRICULA AND PRESCRIBED METHOD 
The task is made difficult in 
countries. the curriculum, 
even the very textbooks to 


. I" practice by two things. In very oo 
its detailed content. pedagogical method pE 
be used are uniform. prescribed by a centr 
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authority, which forbids any deviation even within the timing of the 
programme. The second difficulty arises from the teacher himself, or 
rather from his training. The adaptation of curriculum and method. 
even to broad social differences. requires considerable skill, insight and 
knowledge not only in the conventional areas of instruction, but in the 
analysis of the conceptual structure of what he has to teach, in detailed 
understanding of the background of his pupils, and in what might be 
called diagnostic teaching—-teaching which for each child builds up a 
Picture of the ‘lets’ and ‘hindrances’ to learning peculiar to him. Few 
Systems of teacher training even begin to provide the theoretical back- 
ground which this requires; fewer still arrange the systematic inservice 
training workshops which would help teachers to develop the practical 
insights and techniques necessary. Something however could be done by 
providing alternative curricula. textbooks and methods for widely differ- 
ing circumstances. This would go some way to help with what is the 
Practical and continual problem of finding an acceptable compromise 
between the aims and values of formal education, as they are embodied 
in curriculum, the needs and difficulties of the individual child and the 
many and powerful outside educational influences with which the school 
ml be in conflict, particularly in oe in ra 
those whi ideologically monolithic. f 
This i o ps Rut t a general crux in the education > 
all children whether deprived or not. Education iS à normative T 
Socializing process, but it is also concerned with promoting the ee 
development of individuals. These two aims are sometimes in conflict, 
More frequently in uneasy relation: they are difficult to im 
least. without taking up some very clear ideological. phi osop n ‘ia 
religious position, which in itself may exclude certain possibly valua is 
forms of non-conformity. However, if. as was suggested emisa ke 
Concerned with a pluralistic society finding many sorts i 2 d roles 
Styles of life and patterns of value acceptable within broad an ie eq 
limits, then, though by no means simple. the problem is more n a 
able. The aims which we propose for education at any pe rator 
Certain things in common though the importance accorde power 
aspects or particular contents will differ. We can. ton; uie E 
practices which are conducive to mental health and P DOM 
from those which. under almost any circumstances, are disa g 
to the individual and to the progress of his society. dren, nor for primary 
Neither for the education of disadvantaged chil ie saa LN. 
Or elementary education as a whole. is it possible to lay 


1 
i i i ntent 
Series of strategies, routines of educational method or curricula co 
which will serve, even for one particula 


r school. What we can do is to 
attempt to identify certain broad aims and kinds of practice which are 
More likely than others to foster the etie 


pid evolution and in 


ctive use of all kinds of ability, 
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avoid the development of rigidities of thought and personality and of 


neurotic forms of behaviour, and tend towards a dynamic capacity to 
adjust to changing circumstances.” 


COGNITIVE AIMS 


In terms of the ability to think, the first decade of life is the period 
during which the child's enlarging experience leads him to increase and 
refine a series of concrete concepts about the world, the people in it 
and relations of cause and effect which govern them. He learns to stand 
somewhat back from purely sensory impressions imposing on them con- 
cepts of constancy and reversibility, and becoming able to carry out 
concrete operations. He can, for example, in the well known experi- 
ments of Piaget, understand that the same volume (of water, or clay) 
may take perceptually different forms without actually increasing OT 
diminishing. He understands causality in the concrete world and can 
predict the consequences flowing from clearly perceived causes—for 
example, directions of movement from an assemblage of interacting 
levers and cogs. He has moved somewhat from a purely egocentric 
concept of himself and can project himself in thought and feeling into 
the circumstances of others in a limited way. He can grasp the rules of 
simple games and even appreciate that these are relative, to be varied 
by ag.eement among the players. He can reason adequately from one 
concrete situation to another within his experience and even begin ‘aS 
if types of reasoning from hypothetical premises into their, still con- 
crete, logical consequences. He can order, group and classify the objects 
of his experience. More or less well. he can do all this in imagination 
using principally speech or other subsidiary forms of symbolism to do 
so. 

. How far any given child has moved by the age of 10 or 11 along 
this path of cognitive growth will depend upon his initial endowment, 
upon the richness and orderliness of his early environment and upo” 
the quality and variety of his experiences in and out of school. A major 
cognitive aim of primary education is to foster this development, tO 
help the child refine and increase his conceptual framework, to exten 
his ability to reason and predict consequences, to assist him to rid him- 
Self of sensory dependence and of the magical and animistic notions © 
early childhood. 

_ Ina very broad—but still useful— sense 
important continuing stage in the 


from complete ego-centricity of thought to a more objective view, from 
notions of the omnipotence of the 


: wish to a realistic notion of the self 
as an agent in a lawful world, An 


| ag ything which interferes with this prO 
cess is likely to tend towards maladjustment or to leave the child stuck 


primary education is 4? 
transition from fantasy to reality: 
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at some earlier inadequate level. It is likely too to impede his develop- 
ment beyond the level of manipulation of concrete concepts, to the 
higher and even more effective kind of thinking which depends upon 
abstract conceptualization and formal operations of very varied and 
flexible kinds. 


HINDRANCES TO CONCEPTUAL GROWTH 


Almost any area of human experience can furnish the raw material of 
persons, objects and relationships. through interaction with which 
children may achieve concrete conceptual growth; though, towards the 
end of the period at any rate, some environments may be depriving in 
the sense that they are, for example, relatively poor in provoking notions 
of physical causality or in mechanical types of relations. Much more 
common inhibiting or disorganizing factors are linguistic poverty which 
does not present the child with a useful and flexible instrument of 
thought and conceptual manipulation; and adults whose own thinking 
is immature, dominated by magical notions of causality and who re- 
Spond to the ‘why’ questions of childhood in misleading, inconsequential 
9r even constrictingly negative ways. So too anything which challenges 
à child to adapt and move to a more general concept or more evolved 
Scheme of causality but which at the same time inhibits him from doing 


So, is likely to throw him back on some form of nm asami 
Familiar is in education are the teaching O routi 
so tke | ic problems before the 


tricks and methods for the solving of arithmet! f 
Concepts are understood— especially if the child. is punished in some 
Way for failure. Only too frequently this results in acquired habits don 
rigid to be modified when even a small change 1$ made in the situation; 
and effectively blocks later understanding. ; 

Koederius of how intelligence, the ability to learn and mhe pow 
to solve problems, develop prescribes, for the primary school, à ole 
Varied programme of experiences which present to the learner à s 
Of concepts embodied in a wide variety of forms, and of ine us 
degrees of complexity. in themselves and in their ra peste: ae 
'mplies a high degree of consistency and organization. It me won 
ever denote any particular content; nor, except 1n certain !l 


Portant respects, a pedagogic method. 


FORMS oR MODES OF KNOWLEDGE 


For these we must look elsewhere. There seems to be ie vec on 
that there are forms of knowing and thinking which etes a eM r 
tinguishable from each other and initiation into all of whic’ y Pen 

any Participant in a modern society. There are many ways of tor g 
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these for discussion differing in detail. However. one may accept as a 
set of working categories the formulation of the British philosophers, 
Hirst and Peters. They distinguish a number of areas each of which 
‘necessarily involves the use of concepts of a particular kind and a 
distinctive type of test for its objective claims’, i 
The first of these is that of formal logic and mathematics involving 
concepts that pick out relationships of a general abstract kind, where 
deducibility within an axiom system is the test of truth. In contrast are 
the physical sciences which are based upon empirical data and con- 
cerned with an understanding and knowledge of the sensible world. 
Different again is our awareness and understanding of our own and 
other people’s minds, a mastery of concepts like ‘knowing’, ‘believing’. 
‘wanting’ which are essential to interpersonal experience. Moral judge- 
ment and awareness involve a further distinguishable set of notions like 
‘duty’, ‘ought’ and ‘wrong’. The fifth mode which these writers put 
forward rather more tentatively is aesthetic experience which uses forms 
of symbolic expression not confined to the linguistic and which has 
different criteria of truth from any of the others. They also suggest that 
religious experience may be distinct from other categories and that 
philosophical understanding seems to involve at least second order con- 


cepts and forms of objective tests which are irreducible to those of any 
first order kind. 


Hirst and Pete:s 
modes of experience 
is an equally importa 
example, they point 


80 on to say that although some at least of these 
and knowledge are radically independent, there 
nt pattern of interrelationships between them. For 
out that while for the solution of many scientific 
problems mathematical knowledge is necessary it may not be sufficient: 
similarly either scientific knowledge or mathematics or both may be 
necessary to moral understanding. 

In terms of our rather broad definition of mental health, these 
categories and their interrelationships are important in rather different 
Ways. Moral judgement and awareness and understanding of our OWP 
and other people’s minds are closely concerned in all aspects of inter- 
personal relations, of being at home and in harmony with oneself and 
others. They are the foundation of what is customarily thought of PR 
adjustment; and many maladjustments —emotional and personality dis- 
turbance, delinquency and the like—are clearly related to failures 1" 
either or both of these areas, However, logico-mathematical, and €m- 
Pirical scientific thought are in a larger sense equally important. not 
only for entry into our scientific culture but as the basis of any effec 
tive participation in the major social and political decisions which con 
front us. The aesthetic mode too is not merely a source of enjoyment 
and ‘play’, but bound up with the education and refinement of the 
emotions; it is a means of expression and communication and. very 
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1 ot a : 
dece in all stages of life. a therapeutic, harmonizing activity be- 
pam ner world of fantasy and feeling and the more constrictin 
Fe of the physical and human environment. 3 
ur E view of what has been said about the nature of intel- 
seins —— at the primary stage, none of these modes of 
v ey an apenra can be explored in more than a preparatory 
aami ost children, very concrete way. Equally clearly, however, ìf 
Misi nf d neglected, we are likely to deny full development in some at 
ani D "ipm if not in all. Essentially the curriculum (both manifest 
ui abus of the primary school should aim to introduce a wide range 
einiges E in most of these areas and attempt to draw attention to 
east of the interrelationships between them. 
"a Should lay the bases of those forms of knowing and thinking 
earner the child into relationship with the objective world and his 
iunii c Ense which his ability to solve problems, his power of 
Bs oul an continuing adjustment and his ability to enter fully into 
ulture of his society will be seriously prejudiced. 


SUBJECT DIVISIONS 

the conventional subject divisions— 
natics, craft work, geography, history, 
s in a very rough sort of way 
but they do not necessarily 
labus exhibit the interre- 
at integrated cur- 
d the like do not 
used, experience 


LM ask how this relates to 
Sw tongue, arithmetic-mathematics, € 
do p and the like. Subject division 
i ac s correspond to different modes; 
ions de 1 less does a very compartmented syl 
tical etween modes. One may add, conversely, th 

units, project methods, centres of interest an 


necessari É 
ssarily do so either. Whatever the content or method 
nd of their necessary 


bed ias modes of knowledge and experience an c 
clea e'ationships will come only if the curriculum is planned with the 
r aim in mind to foster and develop them." 
and p leads us back to a consideration of the content of curricula 
good € pedagogic methods of primary schools. There seems to be no 
gory M opi why any one particular subject or any conventional cate- 
School knowledge should be the universal pabulum for all primary 
to in MER What we are concerned to do is to develop the power 
succeed In a great variety of ways and in doing this it is likely we shall 
which best if we use the child's own environment, the experiences 
inis greet him daily in his home, his community and his school. his 
he Tests and curiosity. to help him build up. through knowledge which 
" s ans as apposite and useful, the foundations of an orderly and 
di Clive analysis of his world." Such an approach too diminishes the 
Sadvantage of those children W Iture is different from that 


pro hose home cu à 
pounded by most curricula an s will be frequent- 


d textbooks. Where. à 
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ly the case, experience which we know to be relevant. immediately or 
ultimately, is lacking or difficult to come by outside the classroom, it is 
the task of the school to attempt to provide it, So too there are probably 
bodies of knowledge, which, although not universally relevant, could 
and should be possessed by most children and which can only be 
acquired in the formal setting of a school. An example here might be 
basic scientific information, some knowledge of the history of his own 
people, a foreign language and at least an introduction into literature in 
its varied forms. It is only much later in adolescence—that the syste- 
matic study of bodies of organized knowledge, principally fór their own 
sake, may become necessary, at least for many children. . 

It is in such a context that learning through activity and experience 
has most relevance since it becomes obvious that a child will best learn 
to think numerically on the basis of considerable number activity and 
real experience of quantities and quantitative relationships. He cannot 
learn the arts of communication without having experience OT 
thought to communicate, and as he develops the primordial skills of 
gestural, visual and oral communication so he can be brought to acquire 
and appreciate reading, writing and visual art as more permanent if less 
direct media. Similarly the child's curiosity about the external world, 
his search for causation and crude attempts to predict effect are the 
basis on which the school can build the willingness to suspend belief. 
to test hypotheses empirically and formulate laws founded on observed 
relationships. 

At this early stage other knowledge, in the sense of an ordered and 
coherent body of facts called botany, biology, history, geography, 
grammar or the like, has little relevance in and for itself. Certainly 
education, even when conceived primarily as an instruction in tech- 
niques, cannot be without content. But the importance of facts in the 
Primary school years lies much more in their instrinsic interest for the 
child, the stimulus which they give to particular modes of thinking, the 


raw material their interrelationships provide for the child’s developing 
ability to conceptualize, t 


a systematic adult constr 
be ‘inert’ and remain so 
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PEDAGOGIC METHOD 


Such an orderly and effective analysis of his world is, of course, impor- 
tant in itself as a means of preparing a child (and ultimately the adoles- 
cent and the adult he becomes) to enter fully into and participate in his 
culture and its development. But it is more than this. Genuine personal 
autonomy implies the ability to make judgements and choices. In any 
of the modes of knowledge and thought about which we have been 
Speaking, this implies an understanding of the concepts proper to the 
mode and of the criteria by which its facts can be tested. 

It is this aspect which is most deeply concerned with pedagogic 
method. |t is possible to construct excellent curricula and textbooks 
Which provide the child with interesting and relevant content in all or 
any of the areas described above. Indeed it is necessary to do so since— 
although some progressive educators tend to overlook this—any form 
of thinking. if it is to be effective. implies relevant knowledge; and it is 
the task of education to give this and to provide the means to acquire 
't when it is lacking. 

But there is something more. Very | ci 
about any content in an appropriate way. Yet it 1s necessary for them 
to start off with some content (‘stealing is wrong’. "flowers bloom in the 
spring’) which they accept initially as beliefs. The problem Is to do this 
in à way which does not fixate them, preventing them from passing E 
to develop the appropriate form of thought. its distinctive concepts an 
tests of truth, Indoctrination (which is still the mark of much teaching 
in primary schools)? tends to pass on à fixed and rigid body of qn 
ledge; there is a tendency to lead the child to believe that the only tes 
of truth is whether a statement or a solution is or is not pics pie 
authority, Quite apart from the ‘verbalism’. which marks eh gir i» 
traditional elementary school ideology. in which the teacher's = en 
the correct reproduction of a formula. is a more important EMO 
of rightness than the attempt to understand the concept and Ta Xm 
Ships involved (for example. in mathematical reasoning or in an Ta 
cal test of a simple hypothesis ‘light things float—heavy things S d 
there is a more subtle dependence upon authority which even P iš 
teachers may unconsciously foster. Although the child ee tree "m 
Not fully autonomous if he perceives in his teacher's Dg Suma: 
Approval an arbitrary element unrelated to the Lo jc ei i 
Questions, judgements and choices which he is pend rather to the 
'5 thus important that the teacher should give wir i exclusively 
Quality of thinking and effort which lead to an art da cm md 
to the answer itself. The teacher's most important tas » : p : 
Child develop ways of analysis. criteria of judgement, and earn to apply 
them, rather than merely to see that the answer 1$ right. 


young children cannot think 
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In the physical world, and even more so, in mathematical-logical 
types of knowledge and reasoning, the principles and knowledge involved 
are more or less easily made manifest. There is an internally consis- 
tent ‘rightness’ about 6 + 4 = 10 which is independent of judgements; 
So too cork can be shown to float on water and lead to sink. Step by 
step one can demonstrate or find out by experience the conditions under 
which cork will remain on the bottom and lead be maintained on the 
surface. This is much less easy with, for example, the historical or 
aesthetic modes; and the temptation is for the teacher to impose, by 
example, or worse still ex cathedra, interpretations and judgements of 
value and for children to accept or reject these without the bases of 
them being made explicit and without their ‘rightness’ being exposed 


to any other test than a vague feeling of rightness or a belief in another’s 
judgement, brought about by liking and respect. 


INDOCTRINATION OR INITIATION? 
Of course, a large part of a teacher’s job is to teach, to show relation- 
ships, to correct errors in thinking, to provide knowledge, to arrange 
significant experiences, to question, to provoke and to answer questions. 
Children do not just ‘unfold’ by some mysterious maturational process. 
even in a materially ideal environment, nor do they learn by unadulter- 
ated ‘activity and experience’, ‘learning any old thing by doing any old 
thing’, Education, certainly in our terms, means shaping in ways con- 
sidered valuable, more valuable than others. The distinction which is 
being made here is between ‘indoctrination’ and ‘initiation’. If the 
child is encouraged, in fact and in example, to question and verify the 
knowledge with which he is confronted by the teacher or by his own 
discoveries and to do this by methods and criteria appropriate to the 
mode or modes of thought and experience involved, he is learning to 
become autonomous he is being initiated into an independent partici- 
pation in his culture. If, on the other hand, the teacher does not question 
his own assumptions and ignores the child's *why?' and *how do you 
know?’ questions when they inconveniently call his beliefs into doubt. 
then however lively his methods, however libera] his attitudes and his 
curriculum, he is indoctrinating his Pupils and keeping them dependent 


upon some form of authority whether this be external or ultimately 
internalized, 


MORAL EDUCATION 
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difficult of all, particularly for those with a strong partisan commitment, 
to do so in moral education as against what Church or Party may dic- 
tate. It is obvious that anything which can be called ‘education’ (rather 
than indoctrination) in religion or in morality must rest upon principles 
Or criteria which are antecedent to any particular religious or moral 
code.” The delicate and difficult task is that of giving the child some 
rules and habits of moral behaviour, of consideration for others and 
the like, backed initially by adult authority. This he needs simply be- 
cause at first his thought is not of the kind that can comprehend. But as 
he grows he should be given reasons why he should act in particular 
Ways and why others act toward him as they do, be led to question and 
to rationalize the principles which underly his and others' choices of 
how to behave, to judge and to choose. l 
There are those who would go further and insist that there is no 
basis for ethics and morality except in religion. However, if such a 
‘religion’, whether spiritual in its content or in fact a political system of 
a monolithic kind, implies a prior belief of a fundamental kind which 
is not open to question—‘except ye believe how can ye know —then, 
in one area at least, genuine autonomy becomes impossible. Such re- 
ligions lead to different theologies and to differences 1n moral codes. If 
they are rejected —as they may well be under the impact of questions 
Which arise at maturity—the system built upon them fails. At their heart 
lies a dependence upon authority, however gentle this may be; and loss 
of faith means that the internalized — € eam leaving the 
individual no alternative but to seek another authority. — "o 
Similar rient apply to à non-religious moral re gon 
Or training. If the child is taught to accept unquestioningly, on fal 
autocratic even if benevolent authority of adults, a moral code, ric is 
9r unexplained, he may later be unable to adapt and modify Wee fe 
Inperatives to changing situations, OT. in a burst of oa ed 
takes as a bid for independence, reject it lock, stock and barrel, 8 


Neither autonomy nor freedom in the process. nA nor à rejection 
This must be taken neither as an attack on re igion D sais uH 
9f moral education. Religious experience and ethical bits Lem 
and distinct modes of experience. There is a strong—on g 


say in a multi-racial and multi-religious world, an p ode Ty n 
Or teaching about religion, even in the primary SONOS: the ways of 
different from moral and ethical education, initiation a rM 
making moral choices, the recognition and application of m p - 


HABIT AND SENTIMENT 
something that can be treated 


T s . is not 
ne moral education of children P" n. Many of what seem to be 


apart from normal growth and educatio 
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moral decisions in the lives of adults are in fact the almost automatic 
result of deeply ingrained habitual responses, though of course, if 
challenged, the intelligent adult can usually produce the principle upon 
which the habit has been built or inculcated in him. A man does not 
steal money which he finds on someone else's desk. not, usually be- 
cause in each instance he makes a fully conscious moral decision to 
resist the temptation to do so, but because he has been taught not to 
steal and his response has become habitual. Moral principles intervene 
mainly when the temptation is strong enough to overcome habit. 

It is frequently not realized how specific and unorganized such 
moral habits may be, largely because the individual has not been led by 
his education, beyond the initial Stage where a belief or a habit has 
been given and supported by authority. into the stage of questioning 
and test and thence to a genuinely autonomous understanding of the basis 
of his beliefs. For example, while most European societies inculcate 
habits of kindness to dogs, cats and other domestic animals, they may 
sanction considerable cruelty in the hunting of foxes and rabbits. The 
same man who is horrified if his dog or horse is wantonly hurt, will 
lay a spring trap for wild animals. One cannot therefore suppose that 
his kindness to domestic animals springs from an organized and con- 
Scious attitude of kindness to animals in general, but at best from à 
partial sentiment of kindness to specific animals or from habits of 
response which have not been organized into a sentiment of any com- 
plexity. Much the same will be found if we consider honesty. Adults 
who would not steal a penny from another person, will cheat a railway 
or bus company or the tax authority of their country. 

Such unorganized habits of moral response not infrequently are the 
result of an education (at home and at School) which in childhood me 
sists, with some justification in apparent success, on the unique 1M- 
portance of habit formation, giving only such explanation of principles 
as the child can grasp in terms more or less concrete and tied to particu- 
lar situations; but which fails later to lead older children and the 
adolescents to refer particular instances to more general principles and 
thus enlarge and make conscious the intellectual content. Some of the 
disorganization, however, is due to fundamental theological and phili- 
sophical differences as to the source of moral principles and as to what 
man is, where he came from and what is his final end. 

Ideally the moral nature should rest in a series of sentiments— 
deeply ingrained attitudes organized into a series of intellectually com- 
prehended principles—from which, whenever the individual is faced 
with a moral decision for which habitual responses are inadequate, he 
should be able to decide on right moral conduct, and carry it through. 
The formation of such sentiments in any fully developed and compre- 
hensive way does not take place much before adolescence, partly be- 
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pai ale dinis of intelligence and partly because of insufficient- 
8 perience. Prior to adolescence, notions of right and 
wrong tend to be more or less arbitrary reflections of parental attitudes 
of the teaching and examples of other adults and of the social sanctions 
of the contemporary groups in which the child lives. Frequently one 
ve among children a dual morality—that which more or less reflects 

emands of the adult world and that which has evolved in their own 
age group with notions of schoolboy honour and a united front against 
teachers and parents. 

Often the child is aware that the demands made upon him by his 
Parents and teachers differ from those to which they themselves con- 
form.” For example, thoughtfulness for others, politeness and considera- 
tion should be based on a general sentiment of respect for human beings 
as such. Children are often obliged to be polite to their elders; but they 
may not in their turn be treated with politeness by teachers or parents. 
From such a situation they are likely to derive the notion, usually im- 
Plicit, that you have to be polite to the strong and that you may be 
Tude to the weak. Similarly children are expected to be truthful and 
may be punished for lying; if they then find that their parents or 
teachers do not always tell them the truth, for example in response to 
Questions about sex, they learn that apparently there are times when lies 
may be told. Examples might be multiplied of the way in which adults 
are inclined to apply to children demands in the moral field with which 
they themselves do not conform, and thus to sanction the attitude that 


there may be a gap between moral professions and practice. 

One must of course remember that access to genuine moral choice 
and moral principle in any full sense implies knowledge. ability to 
analyse experience sensitively. to predict consequences and, operational- 


ly, the i nii in their fullest development, 
2? capa 2 mpulses. These, 1n their fulle: À 
Leap! toega mani 1 with abstractions and a 


in turn d ? He 
: emand the intellectual power to de I 
Considerable emotional maturity, not likely to be attained by e 
children in the primary school and possibly inaccessible to some um E 
“A after adolescence. Thus, in considering the moral and pu 
nF ania of pre-adolescents, we mM t as we are 
Des p^ of other modes of thoug T 
- Piaget" distinguishes three broad stages—PIe 
eet e pet dcm itd demands; and internalization of wo ee mS 
Concepts... which, in different terms echo his other aspects of 1n on & 
Sle and with differences of detail, are similar to those sug 
Others 2 
i i ned at 
i ; : mor 
With the child emerging from a Pre mora! p towards the end 


Ormity to others" tations and later, 
thers’ demands and expec 4 : 
primary school period. if all goes well, with his development of 
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an autonomous perception of rules and concepts which he consciously 
understands, adopts and internalizes. For much of his learning and his 
sense of security up to the age of 11 or so, he thus has what should 
be a diminishing need of authority, of extrinsic incentives and sanctions. 
In many fields of the curriculum, for example mathematical or scientific. 
he can almost from the outset verify empirically or logically the con- 
sequences that follow from alternative actions; he can detect errors. The 
moral field. however, is different. It depends upon the reactions of 
individuals and groups: that is to say that the consequences of his acts 
are visited upon him not by nature but by fellow human beings; and 
the acts are intentional, their efficacy depending upon their social mean- 
ing, itself only to be understood in relation to a set of moral rules and 
concepts. Thus to understand consequences, a child must be able to 
project himself into others’ feelings. to understand something of his 
own motivations as well as those of others, and have a grasp in intellec- 


tual terms, at least at elementary level, of the rules and concepts in- 
volved.” 


AUTHORITY AND AUTHORITARIANISM 


The argument and practice of many would-be progressive educators t 
based upon the notion that discipline will arise from the free play © 
natural tendencies in the children and the adults who form the com- 
munity and that this free interplay imposes, because it is free and non- 
directive, a kind of self-regulation and observance of the rules essential 
to social living. It is however arguable that there are tendencies to dis- 
order in human beings—explained in Christian theology for example by 
the doctrine of original sin—and that at least in the early stages of 
growth children need the help of adults in coming to terms with these 
and controlling them. Whether this is true or not, most children have 


Some undigested problems and conflicts, some fantasies, wishes and 
desires which have to be 


‘progressive’ schools, by a 
pupils’ immediate needs, 
development: the Security 
imposed by a benevolent, reasonable and soci 
the ability to accept, with 
restrictions which are a ne 


ally oriented discipline; and 
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they provide no coherent models, they do not help children to develop 
that ego-strength which is the basis of a harmonious and effective per- 
sonality. 

We may agree that education should permit, even ensure the fullest 
Possible realization of individual capacities; but self-realization, un- 
shaped by social demands, is merely crude egocentricity. Fortunately 
every school provides a community of some sort and thus imposes 
Tegulation; most schools are staffed by teachers who, whatever their 
faults, are representative of the adult society into which the child will 
later pass, and who, often be it admitted blindly and unhelpfully, im- 
Pose some of the rules by which they themselves live. It is, however, 
Suggested that satisfactory mental and emotional development is en- 
Sured neither by a freedom closely resembling license nor by a rigid 
and unhelpful discipline coupled with impossible demands. ioe 

The problem for the adult is that of exercising authority in a 
rational way and of avoiding an enforced submission to ome 
it is further that of progressively withdrawing external sanctions an 
Tewards as the child’s own autonomy, knowledge and sheer pues 
comprehend develop. For this certain conditions are Prim he 
first is that there should be good reasons for obliging chidre m 
this or that. reasons which are not grounded in adult ws! aos 
defence of adult privilege. The second is that the mu Du wem 
given for any expectations which the adult will oer deris ege 
ànd in some ways the most important of all is that t E wes 
Principles should be such that the concepts and princip à onde be 
the judgements and discriminations that have to be m dp cem 
broadly within the understanding of the children e n ri 
Which, for good reasons, must be enforced but whic = e o 
Child's comprehension at the time, will usually be r T onah 
een built and the child perceives the adult as in 
Wherever it is possible to be so and be understood. PAS anie tid e 

We must expect notions of right ana TEE and generalization 
Organized at first and for the growth in ole manipulated so far 
to be slow. This implies that circumstances mb bei P rAd 
to Í$ possible so that the demands made Si of = but also to ensure 
o desist temptation are nicely graded to Prov? i9 petter not to expose 
Success, and the reward of praise. For example, ' and sweets at an age 
Young children to the temptation of stealing p wences other than 
E they cannot be expected 10 pott pe store on success 
Immediate ones, Similarly the teacher who P who punishes children 
whe tesured by the number of SUY "o his upils to cheat if they 

© fail in a test, is likely in fact to provoke fhe conclusion that it is 
ken. They may, and frequently do. arrive Dor d that, while it is 
being found out that matters, not the act itself, an 5 
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teacher's job to prevent their copying from each other, if the end is to 
gain a sufficiency of marks to avoid being punished. then cheating is 
perfectiy legitimate, 

Such an emphasis on individual competitive success may have 
another unexpected outcome. Cheating is in fact a form of co-operation 
and it is difficult for a primary school child to make the fine distinction. 
and to recognize the circumstances in which the one is right and the 
other wrong. 

Just as the psychological principles underlying education apply to 
moral education as much as they do to, for example, the teaching of 
mathematics. so do the philosophic considerations. It is of little use 
adopting an educational style in the teaching of the mother tongue OF 
of science which encourages a child to question the basis of knowledge 
for himself and to develop an increasing autonomy, if another part of 
his curriculum or the whole climate in which he moves at school Is 
fundamentally authoritarian, This can only produce a cleavage in his 
thought and personality and lead to an unconscious conflict. It seems 
much better to accede to belief and moral conviction by the same pro- 
cesses of increasingly autonomous rationality as one accedes. for 
example. to aesthetic taste and experience or to an acceptance of some 
of the fundamental hypotheses of a science. In this way it is possible 
to know why one believes as one does and hence both to accept that 
others may legitimately come to other conclusions and, if accumulating 


knowledge and experience warrant it, to change and to develop. It is 
the basis of genuine tolerance. 


VALUES 


it is salutary for teacher and parent 
he scale of values which, by their 
mpose upon children; and thence tO 
hey are not unintentionally inducing 
d kind, through the child's conscious 


recognize those aspects of behaviour 
tal process and which the child him- 


apt to reality but they teach him 1 
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to his 2 iosi 
Der due nae about sex or to his experimentation with 
dis ndi te a instead of responding to the first as a legitimate in- 
edit, Des ion e —€— as a phase through which most children pass 
Mood d Pia arm if adults gently discourage it. This does not of 
dh mm ne i children should not meet with reproof for actions 
Skoi = a ss or wrong in the adult sense, but that the grown-up 
obligug 1» oi understand the child's point of view and, if he is in fact 
ster id ircumstances to impose a more adult standard, explain why 
gs are wrong in terms which the child can understand at his 


Stage of growth. 


Perhaps the most difficult thing for teacher or parent to under- 


(mo for children to learn, is the distinction we have tried to draw 
as ds eing authoritarian and the legitimate use of authority—and 
a a e which lies at the basis of mental health in its most 
pliss the aspect, that of autonomy. Authoritarianism in any field im- 
dt is we E of power without exposing to question its rational grounds— 
Sood im ecause I say so —and the right to question and to differ for 
things as ons is denied. Authority on the other hand derives from such 
With thei superior knowledge or analysed experience and is concerned 
authore use in the enlightenment of the learner. Identification with 
iito m is a very powerful way for children and adolescents to enter 
A pes ir culture; and there is an obviously strong case for the exercise 
EE 5 in the up-bringing of children and in social life generally 
The he that it is rationally based and open to question and control. 
ib s cational (and mental health) problem is that of exercising it in 
implie way that children do not become permanently dependent: this 

S a willingness on the part of adults to transfer to children so far 


as i Lf t tp B ES * 
Possible an increasing responsibility for their own decisions. quite 
ice, a willingness to accept questions 


del; 
mu De training in rational choi ne c 
made ^ ec the rational bases for any decisions which have to be 
didacti t is often easier, kindly or coercively. to be authoritarian, to be 
fun and ex-cathedra than it is to help à child to understand. Fre- 
a bier. too outside factors—for example public examinations— enforce 
must = kind of learning; and there are situations in which the adult 
not Xercise a protective authority. the reasons for which the child is 

Sufficiently mature to understand. Basically, however. if the adult 
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child. somewhat irritatingly. to question or even defy his authority and 
reject apparently the reasons which are given. The child's own impulses 
are strong and. on the whole. much stronger than his power rationally 
or otherwise to inhibit them. even when he knows they are wrong. 
Punishment is sometimes necessary to check wrong behaviour and to 
reassure the child that he is not left unsupported against his own 
anarchic impulses; but punishment alone is negative. It is important 
that positive ways of behaving should be pointed out and emphasized by 
praise and acceptance and that the child should be shown how to make 
restitution if necessary (not to appease the adult but according to rational 
principles) and how to set himself right in his own eyes. 


CONFLICT WITH ADULTS 


Conflict with adult authority is indeed an essential part of growth. It 
is a way. and an important one. of learning about oneself and others; 
it tests the limits of the permissible and defines the boundaries of the 
self. From the temper tantrums of the two- to three-year-old to the bids 
for independence of the adolescent, it is one of the most important and 
potentially most effective ways of learning. Those children who rarely 
or never enter into conflict with parents or teachers are likely later to 
lack firmness of character or to have been cowed into submission an 

be unable to free themselves from dependence. What is critical is the 
context within which the conflict takes place. If the adult is in fact the 
guardian of a rational and explicable set of rules and at the same time uses 
his authority to uphold these, to explain them and to help the child under- 
stand why he should conform. then the conflicts, though not diminished 
perhaps, will be constructive. If the adult is merely exercising superior 
power or influence to ensure unquestioning conformity then, while he 
may achieve temporary peace, he is Preparing explosive revolt or sub- 
missive dependence later. And this will be true whether authority !$ 
Sustained by force or by love and the fear of its loss, The distinction 
which is being made is that between punishment and reward which 
reinforce understanding and rational behaviour and systems of discipline 
which ensure submission and conformity by threat or bribe; between 


authority which is supportive and educational, and authoritarianis™ 
which denies independent growth, 


Children are easil 
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authority is suddenly wi E 

Ende y withdrawn and they are left responsi 

pon dept of punishments which they EE 

atk: — reflection of their own fear and guilt, and need 

cqui eterrents which their growth and upbringing have led the 
o identify with the wholly ‘good’ authority figures of parent a 


teache mice B 
r. In various ways by their behaviour they will demand authority; 


and if i 
they do not get it. they react with marked insecurity. If the adults 
let it appear that they too 


w 

An ey! they have had to do have never 
Sunk. Dus impulses, and that they have learned to accept and deal with 
rd «hot in themselves and in children. and know how to support 
boa aN clear reasons. then the discrepancy between the child's 
P meg - 2 himself as he is and his desire to identify himself with his 
anxiety, M e perfect adult. is too great to be accepted without severe 
pon etnias, of the very maladjusted children and adolescents we see 
which ig an are in fact the products of a parental or school discipline 
; ational either because It 1S harshly authoritarian or because 


It mist : 
akes inconsequential laissez-faire for permissiveness. 


c 
ONFLICT OF VALUES 


Most chi 
children, sometimes at considerable cost. manage to digest anxieties 


of th E 5 : 
ese kinds. if the inconsequence is not too marked or the discipline 
between one adult and another are 


to 
fiot ie and if the discrepancies 
lo nass ote or too irrational. To the outward observer they may appear 
consider, rough middle childhood satisfactorily. Where. however, there is 
erable difference or open conflict between the parents, between 
d by the home and by 


the y 
the d and structures of authority emphasize 
ool, or where either is in conflict with the surrounding com- 


Dn 
ius —as for example occurs in some minority religious Or cultural 
P Me strains may become very great and seriously prejudice future 
En io iic and that not only in the moral and personal fields but in 
and in cognitive growth. Such situations demand considerable skill 
Shin Sight either by parents or by teachers. SO that the children can, as 
etely as possible. come to understand and accept such differences. 


nh. . "] à 
@ppily, parents and teachers alike often find it easier to denounce 
and schemes of values which are 


a à 
mt ee patterns of behaviour c 1 i 
to thei p own. and. consciously Or otherwise. they try to win the child 
stand " own side. If, however. instead. they try to help him to under- 
ive bn. there can be genuine and sincere differences of opinion, they 
Same € first example of tolerance in their own reactions and at the 

üme reduce very considerably the strain which a conflict of 


9yalti : 
ties may well be imposing on him. 
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EDUCATION OF THE EMOTIONS 


Although moral education has been insisted upon here, it is in fact a 
paradigm of all education and in one very real sense even the teaching 
of such apparently non-moral Subjects as mathematics or science will 
reinforce or contradict the tendency towards autonomy and responsibility 
or towards dependence or revolt which we have been discussing. Moral 
education, as we have insisted, is not to be considered a thing apart from 
or even markedly different in the principles on which it is based from 
the rest of the curriculum. 

So far, however, we have tended to stress the cognitive aspects of 


he rational and intellectual aspects. 
: al the processes of choice or problem 
solving may appear to be, they are not uniquely intellectual, even in 


mathematics. The moment we consider 


the emotional life, the understanding and control of impulse, the refine- 
ment of feeling are just as importantly basic as are the more cognitive 


But they are more tha 
is basic to the emotional | 
states which are not just 
enhancing; they involve 


ircumstances or, more probably, partake of both: 
similarly anger may be 
mented by subconscious, or unconscious dispositions aroused by some 
symbolic aspect of the frustrating situation. Jealousy may be experienced 
as much because a child is unsure of his own worthiness to be loved aS 
because another is loved more. Thus, in emotion of any kind. fear, 
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Jealousy, pride, sorrow, grief, envy, guilt, shame and so on—there are 
Important cognitive elements which Peters calls ‘appraisals’.* Particularly 
in the powerful and primordial emotions, these appraisals are likely to 
be very greatly modified by unconscious and subconscious elements 
built up from early intense experiences when any power of appraisal 
Was primitive and uniquely self-referential. One of the most important 
aspects of education, and especially of the education of the emotional 
life is that of enabling the individual to recognize in himself the ways 
in which unconscious elements of these kinds may prejudice his objective 
appraisals of experience and his judgement of situations. In this sense 
We are concerned with education, not only as a means of developing 
Cognitive analysis and control but in a way which comes very near to 
What some would call psycho-therapeutic. i n 

Finally we should point to the connection between emotions and 
Motives—the dispositions to act in certain ways as the result of the 
emotion experienced; by forms of flight in the case of fear, of aggression 
in the case of anger and so on, though some emotions may not issue 
in actions either because of restraint or because there is no specific 
action towards which an emotion—like grief or wonder—can readily 


tend, though it may i or excitement. 
, issue as tears bow : 
A tion and motive is a very far-reaching 


This relati etween emo Eon Me 
LS a cipi ad and, even more importantly, in life itself. In all 
kinds of ways it lies at the very root of mental health, of personal and 
Social adjustment and of the ability to meet changing Lower cie dm 
à sufficient degree of confident flexibility. te cad m eds à ^e e 
regrettably frequent cases of pupils cognitive i : sj e I ieve 
intellectual mastery of, say; mathematics but who = 9 so rece 
Unconsciously, they dare not risk the ede erp cma ues PAG Ose 
Whose attitudes to others are tortuously determined by in antile regen n 
of which they are not consciously aware, prano nee oe inde 
Pendence or achievement as à threat and aret ere emvmotivated entier 
ie tiveness or to overt denigration; or, to take another 
9 intense competitive inevitable accompaniment of what 


guilt as an 1 
m rm le, hose GE a perfectly innocent pleasure, and who there- 
» Objectively à , 


fors ble perhaps to develop 4 just balance between work and 
are una 


leisure. the core problems of mental health, some 
In terms then dpi of the emotions is central; and it is 
would say of all. jd ;t is concerned with the ways in which the human 
highly complex sno and understand experience, how these appraisals 
being learns to aP. p his personality and determine his disposition to 
is pei ret subsequent experience; and how his feelings issue 
attend to and +. actions. 
in w determine y sa closely connected too with moral education 
tis i 
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since many if not all the appraisals concerned in their more refined and 
elaborated forms, and certainly most of these connected with the most 
powerful emotions, are conceptually linked with and dependent upon 
general moral notions—for instance, shame, guilt, remorse—or rely 
upon moral notions for control when they are motivations to action— 
as in, for example, envy or lust or anger. 

In attempting to educate the emotions we are concerned with at 
least three things: the development of the ability adequately to appraise 
the situation which provokes them, including at least some knowledge 
and control of the ways in which self-reference may falsify appraisal; the 
ability to choose an appropriate form of response when the emotion 
seeks discharge in a tendency to act; and with a refinement of the feel- 
ings involved, with the development of sensitivity. Moreover, since some 
emotions have no morally acceptable direct outlet, we are concerned 
with sublimations, the direction of motivational energy into constructive 
rather than destructive or anti-social channels, Finally, since initially 
young children live almost entirely through their emotions and their 
powers of objective appraisal are largely undeveloped, few escape In 
their early experience the deformation of their perceptions by infantile 
fears, hopes, wishes; we should therefore help towards remedying any- 
thing which has gone seriously wrong and aid the development of in- 
sight into the ways in which our own and others’ behaviour may be 
irrationally motivated. Again we may draw attention to the fact that we 
are concerned with weaning from dependence, with the difficult transi- 
tion from fantasy to reality, with the transformation of the unadulterated 
ego-reference system of the young child to the hetero- or social-reference 
‘system of the developed and autonomous adult. 

This I$ not a process that will be completed in the primary school 
and in its most refined form it is dependent upon the development of 
abstract thought. But the primary school period represents a most 
important, indeed essential, Stage in the process, just as it does in the 
acquisition of moral concepts, habits of impulse control and in the 


development of cognitive capacities, all of which are related to emotional 
education. 


In some respects, the most important thing about a child's school 


experience is that it provides him with a great variety of social situations 
in which he builds up an image of himself in relation to others as well 
as to the demands and norms of his society. His success or failure in 
his work, his acceptability to his peers and to his teachers directly 
influence his feelings of security: they may provide a reinforcement of 
what he has already learned at home, or they may in some ways com- 


pensate for or contradict what he has learned to believe about himself. 
In school he finds others who are neither siblings nor parents in relation 
to whom he can learn other wa 


ys of feeling and behaving than those he 
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has acquired in the more intensely emotional setting of his family. The 
others in his environment pass judgements upon him and his actions— 
he is good, he is clever, he is naughty—which in the absence of other 
knowledge about himself he introjects as elements in his feelings about 


himself as a unique individual. 


SCHOOL CLIMATE 


The process thus sketched will take place in any school more or less 
well according to its circumstances and the ideas which underly it. A 
Positive education of the emotions implies something more. For example, 
one of the most important criteria of mental health is a developed ability 
to form mutually satisfying relationships of kinds which are appropriate 
in the very varied situations of adult life. This means that not only 
can one love without possessiveness but that one can maintain friendly 
and co-operative and non-dependent relations in, for example, working 
situations, Whether or not a school contributes to this or inhibits its 
full development will depend upon how far it reinforces personal security 
and a sense of personal value as a basis from which others can be viewed 
as non-threatening, how far it provides circumstances in which its pupils 
can work together and fosters (and overtly values) the appropriate 


attitudes, 

Similarly the ability to curb the aggressive expression of E Us 
Violence against others depends in part upon the -— appr es 
the situation provoking the anger. in part upon sentiments ©! ye aa 
fair play, in part on the degree to which one can project onese we 
the feelings of others and upon a trained ability to inhibit ce 
impulses, All children have impulses to hurt and to destroy ani E 
does not come easily. Merely dealing with them by Supp 3 n 
€ven by physical violence or restraint —though it my A mU 
Slances be a necessary first step—does not positively he p. 2 pt oe 
Necessary that the child should be taught to recognize his 1mp ceu 
What they are, be encouraged to ask himself what i: cube ae 
begin to understand notions like fairness, and to deve op eoe 
alternative behaviours. Similarly opportunities for pec ium men 
fulness, for putting others’ interests first, for sharing anı a o De run 
be provided and the idea of consideration for others whic: 


them, gently, almost casually, insisted upon. , dm 

Such aonek reason and to rationality, even if ^ eye ia 
MS Simply made often seem immediately Duca ern T R 
will be if it is not manifest that the adults concerne 


i i Ises similar to those of children 
Problems of unregenerate emotion mP ire pie and rules which they 


and yet man live by the rat ples 
Propound, Qe ps to vernstnibee that education is a long process and 


H* 
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that too much cannot be expected of children, especially if we wish to 
wean them towards a genuine emotional autonomy and away from 
dependence upon a set of rules, respect for which is maintained by the 
authority of an adult. They need reassurance—and overt reassurance— 
that feelings and emotion, even powerful. aggressive and ‘bad’ feelings. 
are not in themselves wicked or even wrong; what may be wrong are 
anti-social forms of behaviour. actions which are selfish and take in- 
sufficient account of the needs of others. . 
Of course such rationality is to be tempered by the teacher's genuine 
acceptance of the child as he is in all his imperfections, by encourage- 
ment and by a careful distinction between a rejection of undesirable 
behaviour and a rejection of an individual. In a very real and funda- 
mental sense the child's faith in his teacher's capacity to accept and 
care for him whatever he does, even though she reproves his faults. is 


the basis on which the interpersonal aspects of emotional education 
are built in school. 


THE NEED FOR PLAY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Two other aspects should however be stressed. Children of primary 
school age are still subject to feelings of aggression, anxiety and fears 
which they cannot directly express; they are aware of questions which 
they dare not put into words; they need too to learn how others feel. 
Play and various non-verbal forms of communication and outlet— 
painting. clay modelling, spontaneous drama, role play and the like— 
are important to pre-school children; but they remain essential means 
whereby the primary school child can come to terms with the many 
things. situations, impulses and fantasies that continue to puzzle, frighten 
or worry him. Through play, creative or dramatic work, he can some- 
times bring out a conflict or an anxiety without feeling too much com- 
mitted to it and. by seeing how his teacher and other children react. 
find ways of easing his tensions and coming to an understanding of him- 
self. He can too project himself into other people and find out what it is 
like to be them. Often the fact that such expression is permitted, even 
encouraged, will be sufficient to set right tensions and difficulties or at 
least to reduce them to a level at Which a child can cope. But a sensitive 
and knowledgeable teacher can do more. By her remarks and comments. 
particularly if she has a developed ability herself to empathize.” and by 
intervening occasionally in games of make believe, she can foster under- 


standing and help children to develop through words as well as actions 
an insight into themselves and others; and refine as well as direct the 
emotions involved. 


For many children creative and projective opportunities through 
play and similar activities will be enough; and for all children it is an 
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essential complement to the somewhat arid intellectualism which 
dominates many school systems even today. However. some children, for 
reasons which lie outside the school, are deeply maladjusted; they have 
developed systems of ‘appraisal’ and motivations which do not allow 
them to develop reasonable insight into themselves and others, which 
falsify their relations and which dictate forms of behaviour which cannot 
easily be tolerated in the ordinary classroom. For them special remedial 
and therapeutic help is necessary, from someone trained to understand 
the rather Special problems involved. But it must be stressed, that al- 
though its initial aims may appear to be different and different aspects 
may have to be emphasized, such psychotherapy or special educational 
treatment is different only in degree rather than in kind from what is a 
800d education of the emotional and social life under normal circum- 
stances. In the open expressive atmosphere of a good primary school 
Many minor maladjustments and behaviour disturbances, covered and 
"pressed in a more authoritarian environment, emerge and it is good 
that this should be so. But such phenomena can appear threatening and 
ifficult to a teacher untrained in recognizing them for what they are— 
especially if in dramatic or visual creative work she is confronted with 
the expression of half conscious fantasies by her pupils which reactivate 
€r own childish conflicts or represent an intolerable expression of 
Primitive emotion : The teacher may need reassurance and support from 
a Psychologist if such behaviour is not to provoke a rejecting and 
Suppressive reaction, zm 
th Emotion can and should be explored in other ways; and it is here 
at literature, the dramatic and other arts come very much into their 
own, not only as valid forms of knowledge and thinking in their own 
"ght, but as important ways of learning about oneself and others, about 
emotions, the springs of behaviour about how others think and feel and 
"i Ways, acceptable and unacceptable that people behave towards iei 
er.” Adventure stories. fables. tales of family life, even fairy tales all 
Provide Situations of direct appeal to children and provoke reflection 
comment on behaviour. Drama allows one to feel into a different 
and win understanding of others. Poetry. music, expressive mets 
ex and dance and the visual arts help children to experience an 4 
Press wonder or other emotions, as well as providing sublimations an 


Acceptable ways of expressing dark and difficult impulses. Apart al- 


togeth i im in themselves, 
er fro i ects. which are important in the: 
Wha m the aesthetic asp f the experience of 


. We are concerned with is the extension of th ; 
emotion, the shaping of perception and the disposition to el k 
otho Onal stimuli, the development of sensibility to the wor , C 
art “Ts and of a language in which to formulate and ran ede 
ex too, Particularly literature, embodies moral principles and p di 

amples of desirable and undesirable behaviour, ways of understanding 


Tole 
Ment 
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and adjusting to others from which children extend their experience and 
learn as much as, if not more than, from direct exhortation and advice, 
and the inevitably limited situations of real life. 

As with play and other forms of spontaneous expression mentioned 
above, the teachers' role in aesthetic and emotional education is not 
necessarily and always a passive one. It is they who, in the case of 
literature and the arts, are mainly responsible for the introduction of the 
stimulus, the selection of books and music. proposing the themes of 
dance or movement—although, of course, children too should them- 
selves be encouraged to select and propose experiences for themselves 
and others. The adults should encourage children to discuss, to judge. 
to test the validity for themselves of the experiences, to help them find 
categories of expression; and while not imposing their adult judgement, 


be nonetheless prepared to explain and interpret and to expose the basis 
on which they find value in the arts. 


ORGANIZATION 


We cannot however limit ourselves to specific content or aspects of the 
curriculum, important as these may be; nor can we be content with 
narrow improvement of pedagogic methods used by the teacher in front 
of his class, We are as much concerned with the kind of information 
conveyed to children by the forms of organization used, by the tissue of 
relationships—among children, between children and teachers, teachers 
and parents and among teachers—which impinge almost unconsciously 
on the child's idea of himself and others, constructing for him his earliest 
and most influential picture of a functioning community. In this, the 
ways in which children are grouped for their learning, the implicit and 
explicit hierarchies not only among staff and children, but also of 
knowledge and the value set upon persons and forms of behaviour, the 
code of rules and general system of discipline, and the overt relation- 
ships with the surrounding community are of critical importance.” 

. Thus practices such as Streaming which are aimed to adjust cur 
ricular demands to the differing abilities of children may in fact be 
perceived by pupils (and by parents) as a rejection of the less able and 
a valuation of intelligence, or rather particular kinds of school success. 
over other qualities such as effort." Inter-individual competition, systems 
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Teject What goes on in school; and efforts made by individual teachers 
within the curriculum proper to lead the pupil along the road to intel- 
lectual and personal autonomy may be completely nullified. We may 
add that this will be true whether the child perceives that the system 
1S enforced by a punitive or by a loving authoritarianism; though revolt 
sie submission are more likely perhaps where the authori- 
l 'anism is punitive and dependent submission where it comes from a 
Oved and loving adult. In either case—to the degree that the ends sought 
Or the hierarchies of value established are not seen to be fair and rational 
Eds child and his failure to conform fully is perceived by him as 
Own em may either withdraw from any active participation in his 
dins eee or attempt to internalize models which he cannot under- 
«... In any full sense, relying on the teacher as a kind of external 
Policeman’. 
Curriculum objectives. teaching methods. classroom and school 
e had and systems of rules and discipline are thus parts of a whole. 
Schoo! Ucational task—and this is particularly important in the primary 
Ward where the foundations of a method of learning. of attitudes to- 
E knowledge, of moral behaviour and understanding, the expansion 
greens and of a more complex basis of personal security and 
and nomy are laid—is that of helping the child to shape his motivations 
;z, wlerests, to identify for himself his own aims and goals and to help 
Ret Teconcile these with social needs and pressures. The teacher is or 
ledge e aware of remoter ends concerned with the nature of know- 
king’ td Culture, with the ethical basis of the ‘rational unity of man- 
and ra cae of justice, fair play. consideration for others and the like, 
Teaso zn Standards to which effort should tend. This conscious and 
is ne awareness is the source of his authority. He will draw out from 
none what they wish to do. help them choose and set their own, 
o asingly exacting, standards, initiate them into experiences chosen 
9 Pen different modes of thinking. to provoke questioning of the bases 
ledge. Wedge and he will intervene to help understanding and know- 
to wo E the self and of others. He will reinforce the will to achieve or 
e "WT : Where it is weak, against discouragement or conflicting impulse; 
: 1 l provide outlets for emotion, conflict and unconscious preoccupa- 
taa © Will provide for aesthetic and emotional experience and ius 
Overriq; Only rarely will he compel. in situations where the necessity 
Ing, to Something which his pupils cannot yet understand. 
Organiz., Value of proposals for the reform of curriculum, pe at 
leach, zation must then be judged by whether they make the tasks o 
Moder, and learner easier. About such innovations as, for instance, 
Suc 2 mathematics. integrated science or integrated humanities, and 
integra Eanizationa] devices as family grouping. activity methods, the 
ated day or team teaching. we have to ask three questions: do 


‘clim 
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such proposals favour an understanding of some or all of the essential 
modes of thinking and experience? do they lead the child to choose with 
increasing insight the aims of his own activity and set himself advanc- 


ing standards of achievement? and do they create a climate which pro- 
motes the intellectual and moral autonomy of the pupil? 


B. SOME HARD REALITIES--METHOD AND ORGANIZATION 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Any attempt at embodying a more truly educational set of aims in the 
primary school will be largely frustrated unless teachers are fully aware 
of the immense range of individual variation between children, even at 
the age of 6 or 7. and the increasing differences which make themselves 
felt with advancing age. For example. in sheer intellectual power there 
may well be a range of four years or more of mental growth between 
the dullest and brightest of a group of 7-year-olds,^ a divergence which 
at 10 may well have widened to some six or seven years. Similar but 
less measurable differences are apparent in the strength and organization 
of the emotional drives, in the ability to tolerate frustration. and in 
levels of aspiration. Some children of 6 are little more mature socially 
and emotionally than 4-year-olds, and where children are drawn from 
very dissimilar social backgrounds, their levels of development towards 
maturity will not only be different in degree but in kind. Physically and 
physiologically too there will be differences in size. in susceptibility 
to fatigue, in neuro-muscular control, in the acuity of the senses and in 
the psycho-physical developments which underlie such skills as visual 
and auditory analysis, fine muscular co-ordination, and the like—on 
which learning to read, to Spell and to write in part depend. In verbal 
development, in range of Spoken vocabulary. in sentence structure and 
in comprehension, Social differences and differences of individual eX- 
perience will show themselves as marked almost as differences in the 
sheer power of intelligence. Thus the greater the emphasis upon formal 
skills, upon uniform instruction and upon homogeneous standards of 
attainment, the more likely is it that inter-individual differences will be- 
come increasingly marked— particularly in such instrumental skills as 
the recognition of words in reading and mechanical calculation." 

Even if the teacher is encouraged to regard his task as that of 
giving a lesson, the learning of which 
he cannot afford to ignore this vari 


i A 1 fully accepts its implications, he is 
faced with developing a highly flexible programme. much study of 
each child and a grading of his demands to meet the capacities of each. 
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This does not mean that we must wholly give up class teaching or group 
activities in favour of individual attention. A sum in simple arithmetic 
Will show that the primary school teacher with a class of 45 children 
could devote only five or six minutes of individual attention to each one 
daily. if he worked without interruption. Quite apart from the factor 
of time too, children need experience in groups working together; just 
as they enjoy and profit from class lessons. The problem is one of 


Careful organization in function of what is to be achieved and the needs 
of the pupils, 


THE CLASS LESSON 


Hence the teacher of children aged 7 to 11 or 12 must scrutinize carefully 
'S Curriculum and decide which parts of it are appropriate for direct 
teaching to the whole class, which are appropriate for group activities 
and where individual attention is necessary. This can be done by no 
Tule of thumb formula. It has to be based upon an assessment of the 
Pupils he is teaching and an examination and modification of the goals 
Set by his curriculum if he has one imposed upon him by outside 
vuthority, jr necessary (and it is likely often to be so), he will find it 
etter to discard some as impracticable since in attempting everything 
© may well achieve nothing except confusion and distaste. _ 
The class lesson should have as its core those relationships, facts 
a techniques which are essential and which can be grasped by the 
Slowest learner; but it should contain meat even for the brightest. The 
@kespearian play which appealed for different reasons to groundlings, 
an Of the world and the literary critic is essentially the perfect ex- 
ample of What a lesson should be: something within the grasp of CNET 
ene and much to challenge the capacity of the most able. The object of 
st sson is to cover ground relatively quickly and to add to the common 
9ck of the class, As a lesson of this type proceeds the teacher is aware 
a the Shortness of the attention span of even the brightest child and by 
"iori d of techniques maintains interest: didactic. pere anesor 
b E» inspirational by turns, the good lesson moves at a tempo bani 
and © class and differing from class to class. It is essential $a ed 
artistic activity in which the media are the children and the subj 


^ varies in ways. subtle or marked. every minute. 


SROU pi Gas 


Groy 
class, 
Pupils 
ample, 


i , ithi arge 
SUE 9r the establishment of ‘sets qe idin eme vpn of 
n its simplest form it is a way of dividing 
into sections each more homogeneous than the whole. For = 
it is common to have groups for reading or for arithmetic who 
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are moving slower or faster than the average and for whom the instruc- 
tion and the exercises are appropriately graded, This is a device not to 
be despised in practice unless it becomes rigid and in fact stratifies the 
form into the able, average and the dull by the criteria of the basic 
skills or, as is often the case, by only one of them. Development, in the 
early stages of primary school at all events, is so uneven that grouping 
by attainment and ability carried out systematically for each skill to be 
acquired, should mean (though it rarely does) differently composed 
groups for each, and a continuous process of interchange between them. 
The overcrowded classroom or school makes grouping (and of course 
any work which involves movement by the pupils) much more difficult; 
some would say impossible. Yet the large class in fact makes grouping 
the more necessary.” Provided children can all be seated in a classroom 
(even where the desks are of the three or four to a bench type) it is 
possible for all members of any one arithmetic or reading set to be in 
geographical proximity. In most circumstances too it is possible to turn 
the desks in different directions according say to four sets or to four 
co-operating cross-sectional groups and thus break up the spurious 
homogeneity and teacher-directedness of the usual classroom layout. In 
order to adapt instruction to the varying possibilities of his pupils and 
to ensure that the various groups progress with sufficient to challenge 
their activity and interest, a careful system of recording is necessary. 
Here the record card maintained by each child for himself is of inestim- 
able service for keeping track both of the work and practice done by the 
groups and of individual Progress. Properly designed, such a card and 
the assessments on which it is based also enable the pupil to see for him- 
self how he is achieving his goals. 

Grouping of a different kind has other educational uses. For instruc- 
tion in arithmetic or in reading skills, the group may need to be homo- 
geneous; but for wider educational purposes, the class may be divided 
into what may be called cross-sectional groups. Each of these might 
reproduce, as far as possible equally, the spread of ability in the whole 
class, and they can then work as à series of teams, the members of which 
assist each other on joint projects. In this way certain important atti- 
tudes may be fostered and developed. The abler children come to realize 
that their better endowment imposes duties towards their fellows; the 
less able learn that they have a contribution to make. Competition be- 
tween individuals, which is a usual incentive in the classroom, is 
destructive for the majority of children who, however hard they work. 
can rarely beat the few outstandingly able—and who therefore frequently 
lose heart. Competition between equally matched groups, however, is à 
different matter, since success depends upon a joint effort and upon the 
smoothness of the integration of the team. 


A third form of grouping, where the accent is perhaps more on 
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Social í iti 

Shere pr diera cognitive learning. is that of ‘friendship grouping’, 
a n [^^ their own companions. This sometimes has the 
the Bau me al chooses like both intellectually and socially and 
stimulation zh act deprive children of certain kinds of contact and 
kis Sedaris 2 to condemn it as one of a number of forms; 
Selke me ether any form of grouping or individual work used 

y as a basis is without some major disadvantage.” 


I 
NDIVIDUAL WORE 


In the 
individual LIAE of number work and reading considerable purely 
Solely by ee arning is necessary and this cannot readily be achieved 
Whole Fou work. What happens still in many schools is that the 
number chine a lesson out loud. chants arithmetical tables or 
result is that reu and reads collectively or round the class. The 
ing takes aa children perform mechanically and little or no learn- 
OWever aa rie certainly if the method is frequently practised.” If, 
à Series of thythmic chanting is considerably reduced and replaced by 
Of the n very short assignments—for example, cards containing many 
additions mber combinations up to 100 arranged as subtractions and 
Prehension. a short passage to read followed by questions to test com- 
individuali, or lists of 5 or 10 words to learn to spell—then, working 
increasing % or in pairs, children can check and record their own 
Cards, Th, speed and accuracy, logging their results on their own record 
ey can be taught to maintain a graph of their own progress 


and th 
us : s 
be stimulated to compete against themselves.” 
hort and employed only 


all children will follow them; 


9 th 


Preven 
4 t " 
and | S Children from falling further and furthe 


trigger discouraged until. at 10 or 11. they 
eth i ; marked educational retardation. 
on of the type suggested above lend themselves to a wide 
uses within the primary school. They demand of teachers 
€ sensitivity to the particular class of children with whom 
i Working, some ingenuity in the preparation and production of 
ds owes rather more attention to systematic recording than older 
- In the early stages at any rate the uniform textbook possessed 
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by each child in the class is inappropriate. What is needed is a wide 
variety of exercises of all types printed or duplicated, single examples of 
a range of books, small sets only of some. and plentiful raw material in 
the form of paper. cardboard and the like. The School or class library 
is a tool of inestimable value. In countries where the primary school 
Syllabus and even the textbooks are prescribed by the central or local 
authorities the initiative of the progressive teacher may be somewhat 
hampered. Even so, individual and graded group work, self-checking and 
self-testing devices, the stimulation of self-competition. and intergroup 
competition and the elimination of direct competition between indi- 
viduals are not impossible to achieve. 


ACTIVE METHODS 


It is in the light of these modifications of the chalk and talk teacher- 
directed classroom that we should return to examine practices like 
"learning by activity and experience', systems like those propounded by 
Cousinet and Freinet" and indeed the conflict between proponents of 
traditional versus ‘active’ methods." 

A number of studies throw some light on this." Gardner? studied 
the results of different practices—roughly progressive or active versus 
traditional—in infant schools with a follow-up in junior schools." Her 
conclusions tend to indicate that more child-centred methods result in 
formal attainments which are little if anything below those of traditional 
Schools; but that in such things as originality and enjoyment in free 
writing, and width of reading. the willingness to use books for a variety 
of purposes and the like, pupils from active schools are markedly 
Superior. A much later Study is that of Barker Lunn.* This major 
research was based upon a very large sample of ordinary English schools. 


In some of these children were streamed by ability, and their teachers 
emphasized formal attain 


teaching and a systematic e 
the contrasting group, the te: 
‘progressive’ in their outlook 


y the pupils. It must be emphasized 
amples, there was wide variation in 


to the philosophy of the organiza- 
d. was it possible to identity and 
nal with a group of very good pro- 


tion involved; nor, it should be sai 

match a group of very good traditio 

gressive schools or classes. 
Nevertheless, the results su 


: ggest that formal subject-centred methods 
with an emphasis on measur: 


able attainment in reading, writing and 
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arithmetic calculation. tend to produce results in these areas only 
Slightly if at all higher than those of the more informal schools." When, 
however. one investigates the use which is made of reading, the ability 
to comprehend, the degree of mathematical understanding, the imagina- 
tive quality and quantity of writing and a general ability to use divergent 
as well as convergent thinking." then it is the children educated in a 
n enu more ‘progressive’ atmosphere who have the advantage. What 
Tere the evidence suggests that the levels of anxiety produced by the 

_ Systems are different; the more child-centred schools had fewer 
anxious children and a lower level of anxiety. generally. and more 
children who were considered a pleasure to teach.“ 


l H 
MPORTANCE Or THE TEACHER'S ROLE 


There is little doubt that one cannot afford to be dogmatic and ideologi- 
im 9n matters of method and organization. Three things seem to be of 
Gu ancs and each can be realized by almost any system along. the 
uum formal-traditional to progressive. Teachers must be perceived 
Y the child. not as arbitrary judges whose standards and aims are 
isle Or undefined, impossible to attain and in conflict with every- 
buie] else in the child's life at home. in the community and in his own 
co lectual growth. They must be seen predominantly as adults who 
ren Tate with their pupils to further learning and whose authority. 
ata ily exercised, supports resistance to impulsive weaknesses or 
in ONS the interests of the group against the individual or vice-versa. 
foie Ims of manifest principles of fair-play and justice. a, pesi 
thi Sr the development both of linear or reproductive an caben ea 
ee in the sense that they enable children to see that bot inds 
in My are according to different criteria and in different circumstances 


tare in learning and in the solution of problems. : peers n 
j er Who will arr ing together different kinds of experien 
il "mI inopi ons between them 


ifferent subjects in such a way that the connexi e 
ind : discovered by the pupils. so that they can learn how "i [en a 
it ;, nd their concepts beyond the subject compartments: eiu 
'S Possible, teachers should encourage children to seek and fin 
? goals and establish their own standards of performance; and where. 
'S often the case, they themselves have to set objectives in e us 
“IMs too remote for their young charges to conceive. edge: sd 
' Win understanding or build so trusting à relationship that t diee 
Accept adult guidance. The aim is progressively to wean 


d . iscipline 

anq șCPendence on adults for extrinsic incentives to eo erat 
uc. for help. This means that much of the time the v that 
Ut children freely to choose, limiting his or Ber ri ps the pupils 
Wledge on which choice depends is really Sinh 
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and that they can foresee the consequences. The good teacher then 
sustains the child in his choice, even if it appears to be a wrong ew 
intervening to mitigate consequences which the child cannot be expecte 
ear. ] 

ii In very many ways this is easier to achieve in an informal, active 
classroom climate where children are encouraged to be spontaneous. But 
there are real difficulties. It is not easy to ensure for all children that the 
sequencing and pacing of their learning is adequate and does not ip 
serious, even crippling gaps. It is difficult to see that children do E. 
a systematic exposure to and practice in the various modes of knowle ge 
and thought and that the generalization and correlation of diverse ex- 
perience really does take place. Some at least of this desirable mae 
tization and control of learning is considerably easier in a more formally 
organized situation—and this is particularly true of that early 3 
ment of basic instrumental skills like reading, basic calculation, hand- 
writing and spelling." So too, because of the rather authoritarian dm 
of their home background, some children feel more secure in a highly 
Structured school environment and many very intelligent children may 
at first desire to be taught in directive ways, rejoicing in competition 
because they tend to be successful, and seeking the safety of an — 
ally imposed black and white discipline. We must remember too tha 

teachers are people. They vary in their capacity to sustain their tolerance 
of the ‘untidiness’ which Spontaneous activity appears to engender, to 
maintain their faith that the lightest of guidance supported by a systema- 
tic overall and flexible plan will result in secure learning. Teachers too 
vary even more in their security in the face of the challenge to their 


deepest and least conscious fears that the uninhibited activity of young 
children not infrequently proposes. 


VARIETY OF STYLE AND METHOD 


One is led therefore to suggest that there i 
one kind of climate which is practicable 
teachers and in all school circumstances; 
chosen in terms of how far they bring tea 
variety of satisfying relationships in terms 
emotional objectives we have discussed, 
variety of style and method; but it implies 
aware of broad objectives, Systematic in hi 
in adjustments to the differing needs and 
Of recent years, there have been a 
of organization developed to provide j 
and informal activity, mixing overtly 
spontaneous interest-centred and self.d 


s no ideology, no method, no 
and good for all children, all 
but that methods should be 
cher and learner into a wide 
of the kinds of cognitive and 
This implies a considerable 
too that the teacher is clearly 
s or her approach and flexible 
capacities of individual pupils. 
number of methods and forms 
ust this combination of formal 
Systematic teaching with more 
irected work, Two contrasting 
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but not incompatible systems may be mentioned here which can in fact 
be used alone or in combination. 


THE INTEGRATED DAY” 


The so-called ‘integrated day’ is one. It is based on the facts that children 
naturally work at different speeds and levels, that the boundaries between 
Subjects like reading, arithmetic, writing and the like are highly artificial 
and that the compartmentalized timetable frequently breaks up an 
activity long before the child himself is ready to finish it, thus rupturing 
1S interest. Schools which practice the integrated day tend to abandon 
all but a few essential fixed points in the timetable—meal breaks or 
Activities requiring specialized facilities like physical education—as well 
as reducing or eliminating entirely the class lesson. A great deal of 
Material of all kinds (paint, paper, water, sand, simple craft materials, 
Mechanical objects to take to pieces or reassemble, modest scientific 
apparatus, large and small building material) is provided, along with a 
arge and varied collection of books for consultation and reference and 
Very carefully prepared work cards, covering all those kinds of activities 
Which subtend reading and communication skills, mathematical skills 
‘nd insight, or the systematization of knowledge acquired through 
Xperiment with the materials and the use of the books provided. The 
children are formed or form themselves into groups who sit together in 
ferent parts of the classroom and are assigned or sometimes choose 
Projects or activities on which to work together or individually. They 
are free to move about as they need and wish, encouraged to converse 
and to help each other." : 4 
. The teacher's role is quite different from the conventional instruc- 
tional one, Very much of his or her work is that of preparation, of 
Making sure that the diet offered is sufficiently varied, rich, stimulating 
and comprehensive, ensuring as well some systematic work on the 
"istrumenta] skills, in some ways the most difficult aspects of the task. 
hile the children are at work, he or she circulates, encouraging here, 
d Ping with a difficulty there and seeing to it that. each child n 
me does get both the range of experience and learning he needs an 
the individual teaching sometimes necessary to achieve a real mastery. 
rom such a system, the class lesson, or the short period of instruction 
© Part of the class is not excluded. Nor should children be denied the 
delights, for example, of singing together, or of sitting quietly and abs 
WE to a story, or being the audience for a play presented by some o 
eir number, 
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TEAM TEACHING? 


It is obvious that, the moment one accepts the challenge of opening 
experience to children in this way and of breaking down the in-school 
and the out-of-school barriers, the pupils will find interests demanding 
knowledge which goes beyond that possessed by their teachers. Books 
are a help but. in some spheres (for example music. handicrafts and 
much science), adult skilled aid is necessary. Moreover adult enthusiasms 
or lack of them are infectious: so children tend to reflect the strengths 
and weaknesses of their teachers. Hence team teaching has been used 
as a means of bringing children into contact with adults who have com- 
plementary interests, specialisms. knowledge and gifts. The team may 
consist of two, three or more teachers and the equivalent number of 
classes—something like 100 or so children. It may consist of one highly 
experienced and gifted team leader who inspires a group of collabora- 
tors or it may be a number of co-equal members each with a particular 
flair in one direction or another. The children concerned are grouped in 
different ways for different purposes. There may, for example, be two 
relatively small groups working at reading and mathematics while the 
third team member undertakes a large group activity such as singing. 
dramatic work or games. The three or more classrooms may be arranged 
and equipped for specialized purposes dramatic work and movement, 
expressive play, environmental studies, craft work, and a quiet area for 
reading or other ‘pencil and paper' types of activity. Members of the 
teaching team tend to be available in one or other of these, the children 
moving between them as the needs of their own work prompt them. 
This kind of team teaching. of course. combines very well with the 
integrated day and permits the individual child or groups of children 
to put themselves in touch as they feel the need with those members of 
the team whose knowledge and skills they require at the time. It also 
allows each member of the team to make himself particularly expert in 
one or two important areas, For example, one might concentrate upon 
mastering modern mathematics or the newer forms of integrated science 
teaching. whilst another is the musician or artist of the group and a 
third specializes in the teaching of reading both as a basic skill and as 
a meaning-information getting process linked with a school or class 
library. If children are encouraged and trained to get on by themselves 
either singly or in groups, then from time to time two or even the whole 
team of teachers can concentrate with some of the children on, for 


example, orchestral. dramatic or movement activities or on expeditions 
into the surrounding community.” 
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NO MAGIC PANACEA 


Again, however, it is important to reiterate that no form of organiza- 
tion is a magic panacea. The two outlined above are ways of managing 
the teaching environment which permit, but do not by themselves en- 
Sure, a better use of all kinds of resources, human and material and, 
from the children’s point of view, a varied, rich set of experiences from 
Which they can profit at their own pace and in their own way. They 
Can readily be used to stress independence in learning and the correla- 
tion of knowledge; they may allow the school to open itself to the 
World, and they can foster cooperation. But they are not easy for the 
teacher; they demand extensive and careful preparation based on skilled 
Appraisal of the children. a clear and systematic analysis of objectives 
and real insight into how children learn. Without these they readily 
degenerate into gimmickry and in fact waste children's time and frus- 
trate their learning. " 
y Such methods do not imply undisciplined running about or even, 
invariably, overt action, they do not mean merely ‘following the child : 
they imply that through a consciously guided series of experiences in 
Which the child participates he is led to mental activity of many kinds. 
© teacher should provide pehaps even most of the raw material of 
eXperience though advantage should be taken of the child's out-of- 
Classroom life: and he or she should see to it that whatever is offered 
'S Such as to evoke ever more complex and varied types of thinking. 
Ut the task does not end here. A teacher has to teach, has to use, to 
Stimulate, and to channel enthusiasm, and to show pupils how from 
Specific relationships, or elements. or techniques, they may pr gan ien 
8eneralize, It is only in this way that a transfer of training of va gaa 
the whole mental development of the individual will take place. The 
Cacher, too, has to be the guardian of standards and, while not carping 
at the imperfections of immaturity and the errors that increasing pid 
will eliminate, to help to set goals immediate and more remote towar 


Which the pupils will strive. 


A 
CLEAR AWARENESS OF AIMS 


Pemands which are clearly understood, goals which me 
with effort and values which the child a a eie n Adda 
© marks of a curriculum and method which 1s © 1 nd; 
they are hin which the child can build a feeling 
the work within whic 1 
E Security ed in school. Children will learn because they 
Le emotionally stirred by the situation in which they find themselves; 
cause they recognize and are challenged by the element of novelty 
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which they wish to integrate into their existing schemas. Gradually, if 
they have been trained by undertaking at first small tasks with an easily 
seen and relatively immediate result and, later, progressively tasks with 
more and more distant objectives, accepted by them as worth while, 
they will undertake the apparently unrewarding toil, because they feel 
confident that the remoter end towards which they work is both attain- 
able and worth attaining. The fault of many of the traditional methods 
lies in that fear of blame and punishment is the motive which leads to 
learning. Not infrequently, if the learning takes place, it is joyless and 
often impermanent; where, in spite of his fear and sometimes because of 
it, a child fails, his morale may be comp!etely undermined and he may 
well lose the will to try again. On the other hand. many modern methods 
fail because, relying solely on arousing the child's immediate interest, 
they do not lead him progressively to perceive and wish to attain steadily 
more remote ends through an effort which may not in and for itself be 
immediately enjoyable. 

As we have seen earlier, the degree of consistency, organization 
and complexity is a most important environmental element in the 
structuring of ability and, indeed, of the moral and emotional life. Hence 
a crucial condition for successful education is that the teacher should 
have a clear (albeit flexible) awareness of the aims of what is being done. 
both immediate and remote; and without being rigid he or she should 
organize systematically the education of the children confided to his or 
her care. It is not without significance that in much work concerned with 
methods of teaching particular skills, or aspects of the curriculum, like 
reading," the quality of the teacher, the degree of order and system em- 


ployed, prove to be more important to success than any specific method 
used. 


EXPLICIT GOALS 


It would be inappropriate here to develop in detail the means by which 
the broad objectives of education as outlined earlier can be defined and 
broken down in precise behavioural terms. In some respects it is difficult 
to reconcile the *modes of thinking and knowing of the type outlined 
by Hirst and Peters with such developed taxonomies as those of Bloom 
and his collaborators.* What, however, is important about the work of 
Bloom is that it provides a model whereby broad aims may be broken 
down into a hierarchy of levels and Objectives, each one of which it 
becomes possible to define, in terms of an Observable form of behaviour. 
This is most readily done with specific items of knowledge and fairly 
simple processes of thought and problem solving. but it can also be 
achieved with higher and more complex intellectual functioning. The 
crucial point is that any such analysis should be systematically developed 
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from a synthesis in which considerations derived from learning theory 
and child development play their part alongside careful conceptual and 
philosophic analysis. Such an analysis helps teachers themselves to be- 
Come more fully aware of what they are doing and why they are doing 
It. They can develop detailed and sensitive criteria by which to diagnose 
the progress and learning difficulties of their charges and help each 
Pupil to make his own goals explicit so that he can see clearly what he 
E aiming at. A systematic framework provides the means, too, whereby 
Children can measure their own progress—very much as they do, for 
example, in acquiring physical prowess. The accent is then shifted from 
leacher-centred praise and blame to the pupil’s independent assessment 
9f himself, tempered by the teacher's encouragement and co-operation in 
the difficult places. 


P 
^RENT CO-OPERATION 


Suggestions of the kind which have been made throughout this chapter 
are revolutionary for most contemporary school systems in that they 
ply a profound change in adult-child relationships, and in the concepts 
Which underlie traditional curricula and methods. The emphasis shifts 
rom incentives, inter-individual competition or adult decided rewards 
and punishments to motivation and self-determined goals, from imposed 
'Scipline to increasing personal autonomy, from subjects with carefully 
Maintained boundaries to the opening up of all kinds of knowledge as 

* pupil sees need for it in the process of constructing his own mind 
i is own capacity to learn. They also imply a certain open-endedness 
in the attitudes of teachers to the answers which children give. a willing- 
SENS to recognize tliat, in different ways. divergent and convergent think- 
Ing are equally acceptable, the only criterion being that of their effective- 
ss for the pur in mind. 

| So a ies ea modification in the way teachers, parents and 
Children view formal education cannot be intro 


ent in reading, calculation and spelling. They may ev 
wee Work and formal instruction of the kind they t 
and 


wn children which have more t 


9f rightness or wrongness which are clear to them. A curriculum content 
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which deals with controversial ideas like race for example—may seem 
subversive or threatening to their prejudices, just as an open explanatory 
System of discipline may be seen as a criticism of their own methods of 
control. It is essential that attempts be made to get them to understand 
what the school and the teachers are aiming to do and why they adopt 
the means they are using. So far as possible parents themselves should 
become involved with their children in the absorbing tasks which open- 
ing the school to the outside world provokes; and should, by learning 
with their children, learn to learn in new ways themselves. For this, 


they have to be as closely consulted and involved in the education of 
their own children as possible. 


Open days, exhibitions of children's work, concerts and dramatic 


parents can feel that they are welcome 
and without appointment, and see that 
€ to play in education. It is valuable to 
Oups of parents to discuss how children 
d to learn at school and at home and to 
as possible. from the special knowledge. 
Tents, even the least qualified, have. In 
ces value on the culture of the home, 


to drop into school, informally 
they truly have a responsible rol 


STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 


It is equally important that the scho 
purpose among themselves, Child 
immature; they are still liable 
love and hate, and to aggressiv 


ol staff should achieve some unity of 
ren of primary-school age are still 
to feelings of insecurity, to unassimilated 
€ impulses. Anything in their environment 
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Which divides their loyalties or presents them with conflictual situations 
which they cannot understand or resolve will be seen as a threat. Hence 
it is essential that the aims of the school as expressed through the attitude 
of all members of staff should be consistent and calculable. This does 
not mean absolute uniformity; nor does it, imply that the head should 
impose his ideas ex cathedra. It means that the whole staff should, 
through free discussion among themselves, arrive at agreement and work 
together as a team—even if this involves them in some compromise on 
Particular aims and ideals. Differences there may and will be; but these 
should be seen by staff and children as reflecting the diversity of life 
itself, be rooted in tolerance, and be recognized and explained rationally 
to Pupils, It is particularly essential that children should not pass from 
à class in which they are taught by one method into another where the 
approach in entirely different. Children can and do adapt themselves to 
adult inconsistencies: they learn to be one person at home and another 
at school; they learn to respond to Miss Y in one fashion and to Mr. X 
in another, This kind of adaptation is necessary at certain stages, since 
the adult in a modern society moves in a number of mutually incon- 
Sistent worlds: for the child under the age of 10 however, marked and 
unexplained clashes of ideology between adults, abrupt changes in their 
attitudes and expectations can delay if not inhibit his learning and be 
destructive of his security, provocative of aggression either turning out- 
Ward to the environment or inward to himself. This may be particularly 
Marked where the teachers are openly at loggerheads among themselves 
and emphasize their difference of method or expectation as an expression 
9f their mutual hostility; or where the school manifestly despises or 1s 
Ostile to the homes from which the children come. UNS 
This is something of a crux; and it must be faced. Responsibility 
OT the education of children is peculiarly liable to make those who bear 
; critical and antagonistic to the many outside influences which appear 
k undermine their work; and children not infrequently exploit mani 2 
4 Covert conflicts among their teachers and between the ideas am 
Piae Of their schools and other aspects of their lives at home or pre- 
sala to them in the mass media. To some 
differences d wies. A E pen E ccpit 
i S; an imes it is an a 
a erences are uH and how far the admired teacher can E 
“cepted as well as the loved but very different parent; sometimes the 
ES Sees himself forced to an anguished choice because peche 
Ot be reconciled, 
The understanding of a school sta 
Work with differences, to value 1 


Datory way views different from the à . 
P's family and life out of school are intensely important to him, are 


em 
Chil 
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crucial to the effectiveness of education and critical to their Pupils’ 
healthy, mental adjustment. In doing this, as we have said, it may 
frequently be necessary to compromise or even, temporarily at least, to 
abandon some ideals as impracticable. Teachers will certainly have to 
question their own prejudices and values very closely indeed and ask 
how far their own particular formulations may be but one set among 
many equally acceptable ones. They may well have to accept that, while 
education is dedicated to change, there are many models of adequate 
and effective human development; and that their task is that of fostering 
the integrity of a child’s growth in terms not of what they may wish 


ideally for him but of the Possibilities and limitations of his whole 
environment. 


SELF-IMAGE 


and emotional natu 
image, Lacking an 
dependent upon w 
are; and they inc 
acceptance and rej 
their perception 
highly subjective wa 
anxiety masked by 
Hence markedly div 
between school and home are likel 


plete self-image is the foundation too fo: 


entiated personality which should Brow 
cence. While it is true th 
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be very deceptive. The mutinous. aggressive child, the silent, withdrawn 

one, the boy or girl who ostensibly ignores what is being said and draws 

even harsher treatment from his teacher may in fact be putting up a 

Protective barrier against unbearable feelings. They certainly call for 

E empathic sensitivity from any teacher who wishes to get through 
em. 

Most parents and teachers for example at one time or another 
Complain of children's manners, forgetting how much these are de- 
Pendent upon the kinds of examples which they themselves set in a 
Number of subtle contexts. All young children are learning how to be- 
have, how to make and maintain contact with others, age equals or 
Older; all have periods of imperfect adjustment and of covert or overt 
hostility, anxiety or insecurity, many of the things which they are ex- 
Pected to do—wash their hands, hang up their clothes, say ‘please’, 
thank you’, ‘sorry’—even at the age of 8 or 9 are far from automatic 
habits and are not clearly accepted as spontaneous desires and may 
seem to be forced upon them by naked adult power. What is more the 
Abstract moral bases of behaviour, the real reasons why, are beyond the 
Stage of concrete conceptual manipulation which they have attained, 
and they will learn more by what they see and experience and from 
Simple practical explanations than they will from abstract appeals to 
volved moral concepts. When they themselves are treated by adults 
With discourtesy or when they see that grown-ups do not perform the 
tasks Which are enjoined upon them, such examples reinforce their own 
Unsocialized impulses. If the adult is one with whom, out of fear or 
Ove, their identification is close, then the example of that person's be- 


avi 1 " . 
‘our is the more striking. 


EXPECTATIONS 


k Particular importance not only educationally but for subsequent 
m hich teachers (and to a lesser extent 


* i i abilities. A child's con- 
S) appear to the child to have of his cap 16 


if he and those around 


itical. This does not mean 


à child should never be allowed to try and to fail: failure which 
"’cuperated is in fact a powerful su 
Oes mean, however, that success $ 


an ess 
d ailing Situation the wise teacher or paren 


t will either intervene 
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with discreet help to enable him to succeed or will reassure the child 
that he will be able to succeed later when he is more mature. . 

The influence of adult expectations is more general and pervasive 
than this. Children tend to conform to the ideas which are held about 
them by influential adults. Hence any practice which labels a child or 
appears to him to do so is likely to influence his behaviour and e 
foundly affect his image of himself. Thus a child labelled as naughty 
or rebellious or as the clown of the class is likely to live up to his 
reputation— particularly if this is the only way of getting the am 
he seeks and needs. Similarly if a teacher appears to be convinced E 
Johnny is dull and rather stupid and that there are many things that aI 
cannot be expected ever to understand, it is likely that Johnny M 
accept this picture of himself and fulfil the prophecy made about € 
The world is in fact full of people who are convinced that, however har 
they try, certain accomplishments are beyond them-— for example, simple 
mathematics or the capacity to make an adequate visual representation 
by drawing. . 

It is with this in mind that one should carefully examine any 
practice which appears to label children. The assignment of an I.Q. for 
example if this is interpreted as a prediction of an inevitable future 
and not as anything more than a measure of immediate vro sth 
practices like streaming by ability or rigorous selection for pere 
levels of education; expectations based upon racial, cultural or socia 
differences; all these tend to become to some large extent seti fodfing 
prophecies, particularly if they are adverse and underestimate rea 
capacity. 

On the other hand, in spite of one rather inadequate research to the 
contrary, there is little to support the view that expectations greatly in 
excess of immediate possibilities will produce striking improvement 1n 


general intellectual functioning. Indeed if children's levels of aspiration 
are raised unrealistically above their p 


for what can be a very damaging disap 

excessive swing towards an equally un " 
In very many respects, the problem of building up a realistic but 

on the whole optimistic self. 

helping each individual to a 

of self. Certain aspects of di 

others—the emotional and 
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conventional sort is much more dependent upon endowment and the 
cumulative effects of environment and the differences between in- 
dividuals are marked. It is, however, true that some at least of the 
differences we see are as much the result of the ways in which children 
Conform to the ideas we have of them as they are to intrinsic differences. 


REALISM IN ASPIRATIONS 


The problem then is that of bringing about an increasingly refined and 
accurate knowledge of oneself—of one's possibilities and of one's limita- 
tions—of developing a system and level of aspiration which invites to 
ellort and anticipates that, although hard to achieve, success will come. 
lf this is to be ensured for all children, very careful thought has to be 
given by the school and its teachers to the kinds of model of human 
eings, the kinds of values which it offers and the system of incentives 
and motivations which are used. The first and most obvious—but 
Nonetheless difticult-—attitude is that of valuing children for what they 
are, of seeking out what is good and fostering it and of not rejecting the 
child for what he does or fails to do, even though one may condemn 
the act itself, The second aspect is that of ensuring a balance in favour 
9! success, not only in school work but in many other aspects of growth. 
his involves clearly and manifestly accepting that there are many 
Orms of excellence of which intellectual achievement Is only one and 
not of exclusive importance. Formal education in schools enca i 
accentuate sheer cognitive skills and often in a competitive way wis 
ew winners and many losers. On the other hand rro aem 
If-pacing methods accentuate the value of individual effort; a 
frOup work emphasize and nourish the ability to make a vert P 
fottribution for the good of all and one which may be different 1n i 
Tom that made by others but just as valuable. Acts of kindness ani 
Services to other children or by groups of children haere aah wo) 
? the old or less fortunate, willingness to do a menial job cp 
common good—these and many other things can be fostered E^ piven 
een Value by the school. Children can be brought to see that the pri 
lues are care for others, contribution to 


ting 
Of one's gifts and capacities at the general s$ n 
map Ork, it is possible for each child to build up a Tagen 
a image of himself as different from others but 2 s ds 
ins to esteem and as much confidence 1n what he can do a 

IDute 


as anyone else. 
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THE WHOLENESS OF GROWTH 


The child's mental and emotional development, his moral ee apă 
his image of himself are deeply and lastingly affected by all that ora 
to him at home, at school. in the playground. or in the streets an ; is 
His world cannot be fragmented without danger to the “any A con 
development: a separation between instruction and peer ied 
home experience and school experience, between intellectual e - The 
and moral training is artificial and frequently adverse in its effects. = 
task of the adults who deal with him is complex: they repres nd 
authority, they offer objects of identification, they give security (hey 
acceptance, they proffer experience and stimulate effort. What ie 
appear to value will exert a potent influence, even if the child re né 
it. Hence the explicit goals, the rules and relationships of school, ie 
casual words of praise or blame may be of immense importance, ed 
more powerful very often because they are not consciously Spout 
rejected or accepted—though they are integrated in the child’s tt 
concept of the sort of person he is. Children are liable to develop ex id 
Berated ideas of the goodness of the adult, especially the teacher, in * » 
of his or her many roles; or they may, as frequently happens in ys 
childhood, seem to turn away somewhat from adults and find refuge p 
a world of concrete experience, seeming almost to postpone ae 
of the grown-up world in favour of a simpler more extraverted sat 
primitive society of contemporaries. If teacher and parent are tolera E 
understanding, manage to maintain some degree of harmony and abov 
all are able to convince the children in their charge that they are 
accepted and loved for what they are, they can help to interpret ic 
give unity to the child's worlds and to the diversity which is characte f 
istic of modern cultures, Thus they help to develop a positive image " 
the self as an acceptable and successful person and prepare constructive 
for an enrichment and deepening of the personality in adolescence. T 


A : le f 
challenge of contemporary life to the educator is that while its lack © 
unity, its tensions and its threats make a 


more difficult to attain, and consti 


es of the past, its heterogeneity 
greater scope for almost "d 
development, to gain succe 
wment, 


of demands and 
individual to 
in some field 


Possibilities offers much 
achieve a healthy personal 
and fully to realize his endo 
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Earlier in some countries, later in others—the span is from about 10 to 13. 
Wilson, G. M.; Stone, M. B.; Dalrymple, C. O. Teaching the new arithmetic. 
New York, McGraw Hill, 1939. Ninety-five per cent of adult figuring is 
covered by the four fundamental processes (addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction and division), simple fractions, elementary percentages and simple 
Interest. 
In Europe attendance is compulsory and virtually 100 per cent of the age 
groups are in attendance. In most developing countries, the situation is very 
different. By 1964-65, for example, in 37 out of 42 African countries, less 
than 50 per cent of the 5-14 age group was in attendance, in 27 less than 
33 per cent and in 10 less than 16 per cent. The Addis Ababa Conference 
Of African Ministers of Education fixed 1980 as the target for achieving 
100 per cent provision but this is not likely to be realized everywhere. See: 
Institut régional pour les constructions scolaires, Khartoum. Intégration de 
l'école et de la communauté en Afrique. Khartoum, 1970 [mimeographed]. 
Bronfenbrenner, U. Two worlds of childhood: U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. London 
Allen & Unwin, 1972./ ldem. Another world of children. New society 
(London), 10 February 1972. . 
ee, for example: Dreeben, R. On what is learned at school. Reading, 
Mass., Addison Wesley, 1968. / Overly, N. V., ed. The unstudied curricu- 
lum, Washington, D.C., Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
evelopment, National Education Association, 1970. 
Douglas, J. W. B. Home and school. London, McGibbon & Kee, 1964. 
?nd ed., London, Panther, 1967. i : 
United Kingetoti. Central es Council for Education. Children and 
cur primary schools. London, HMSO, 1967 M Report). 
apter 7, p. 118, and Chapter 11, pp. 254-259. 
he National n ve eee Study researchers report that even at i 
; for some children from lower socio-economic groups, the process O 
alienation from school has clearly begun (Davie, R.; Butler, N.; Goldstein, 
- From birth to seven. London, Longmans, 1972. 
e Chapter 11, section B, ‘Failure to learn’, ta ix 
is is dealt with in greater detail in the next chapter. . 
ros a Pedes cd see: Brearley, M., ed. Fundamentals in the first 
cool, O 69. 
irst, P, e rd he logic of education. London, Ponner S 
egan Paul, 1970 [especially chapter 4, ‘The curriculum ]. The pe H o 
iS chapter draws heavily upon the work of Hirst and peen m 2 apa 
- F. Dearden (The philosophy of primary education. London, e edee 
Kegan Paul, 1968) There are, of course, other formulations, though few 


ave been as fully analysed conceptually or made as explicit. For 
SXample p, H. R (Realms of meaning. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1964) 


Propose: : ealms of meaning—the symbolic (language, 
mathemati Leta Eo UR etc), the empirical (physics, biology, 
Psychology, etc.) the aesthetic (arts, literature, etc.) and the synoptic (history, 
religion, philosophy). An existentialist analysis is given by G. F. Kneller 
Xistentialism and education. New York, Wisley, 1964). The writers of 
"hdamentals in the first school. (Op. cit), by implication at least, accept a 
“'assification into: science: art; literature; movement (action feeling thought); 
ematics: music: and morality. B. S. Bloom and his collaborators have a 
Very different, iore directly behavioural view and provide the means where- 
hu the larger aims may be systematically placed in hierarchies, broken down 
nto behavioural items and objectively evaluated. Though much criticized 
J 
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14. 


19. 
20. 
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by philosophers of many schools, Bloom's taxonomy Leges A i be 
tence on clearly stated behavioural criteria has been v Esel of iny 
very effective as a means of analysing and testing the s ec aloud wddscfinés- 
aspects of cognitive educational growth (Taxonomy of ec id loti New 
Handbook I: Cognitive domain, and Handbook ll: Affective i IUE 
York, McKay, 1965 and 1967. / Handbook on formative e: p also: 
evaluation of student learning. New York, McGraw-Hill, 197 ia arne 
Vargas, J. S. Writing worthwhile behavioural objectives. Lon m ae ja 
Row, 1972. For a Marxist analysis, see: Agostin, G. L'idéal me XVL 
pédagogie socialiste. /nternational review of education (Hamburg), i 

no. 3, 1970. an 
B. Bernstein (Class codes and control. Vol. 1. London, Routledge & Porm 
Paul, 1971 [chapter 11, ‘On the classification and framing of se dem He 
knowledge') proposes an admirable set of classifications for oo ta 
distinguishes type 1 ‘Collection’ where boundaries are sharply dray Aus 
tween subjects, and type 2 'Integrated' where previously insulated sod ed 
are subordinated to a relational idea. He points out that each of mer ca 
be strongly or weakly framed, specialized or non-specialized, SE NIU 
or based on teams of teachers. The ways in which this is. done in aii 
such things as the degree of access which pupils are permitted ta va ugils 
forms of knowledge or subjects and the ways and degree to which wee 
and teachers find an identity through knowledge. This is much more pe 
applicable at the secondary stage (see Volume II of the present wor A 
nonetheless helps us to understand varieties of primary school curri 
and their implications for the aims suggested above. assifica- 
This would correspond to Bernstein's ‘Integrated’ code type: weak class 
tion—weak framing. 

A 'Collection' type curriculum in Bernstein's classification. „ational 
Bealing, D. The organisation of junior school classrooms. Educa 
research (London), vol. XIV, no. 3, June 1972. Kegan 
Snook, I. A. Indoctrination and education. London, Routledge & G.H 
Paul, 1972. For a much wider philosophic context see also: Bantock, ©- 
Freedom and authority in education. London, Faber, 1965. 

May, P. R. Moral education in school. London, Methuen, 1971. . ction 
In a comment on this passage in particular and on the whole of this Unite 
in general, experts consulted by the Catholic Education Council ( y) is 
Kingdom) write: ‘This (ie. discrepancies in the behaviour of perd 
always a difficult situation and can only be met, at least as far as the 5C shal 
is concerned, by Proper teaching of moral principles. Not all will Her DD, 
this can be done, nor will there be agreement about how it should be ach: 
but the following extract will give some indication of the Catholic APP i 
“From this it follows that the forming of the Christian conscience Br am will 
or youth consists, before all else, in enlightening their minds regarding t in $ 
of Christ, His law, and His way, and also in acting on the inner self, ! 


far as this can be done from Without, in order to bring it to the en 
constant carrying out of the divine will. This is the highest duty of E an 
tion" (Pius XII broadcast message on ‘The Christian conscience Sinum. 
object of education’, 23 March 1952: Catholic documents, vol. VIII. Lon ral 
Salesian Press) They also comment concerning the reason behind MO 


a S, jally 
behaviour: ‘It is T Suppose possible to teach children to behave socn 
without any reference to God and 


€ oe a. chit 
our duties towards Him. but if 2 satis- 

asks why should one behave socially, it is surely difficult to give him & ?^ 7 

factory answer merely on the principles of a non-religious deontology: : 


21, 
22. 


23, 
24, 


n 
a 


26. 


27. 


28, 


29, 
30. 


31, 
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One can teach children to do what is right for love of God. The principle 
of morality then is no mere categorical imperative but a strong and vivid 
love for the person of Christ." 

With some slight difference this probably represents the position of most 
religious groups. In the text, however, an effort has been made to present 
as fairly as possible the psychological and technical considerations of which 
any particular conception of moral training would have to take account. 
Necessarily this is incomplete since, ultimately, while moral education must 
take account of psychological principles and of the intellectual and emo- 
tional reactions of children and adolescents, the content and inspiration of 
that education will be drawn from the moral, philosophic and religious 
belief of the educators, parents and teachers. 

The moral judgement of the child. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1932. 
R. Goldman discusses, in the light of research, Piagetian and other theories, 
the child's grasp of the concepts involved in religious and moral education 
(Religious thinking from childhood to adolescence. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1964). 
Dearden, R. F. Op. cit. 
For a different and ‘non-directive’ viewpoint see: Rogers, C. Freedom to 
learn. Columbus, Merrill, 1969; and the devastating review by: Peters, R. S. 
Interchange (Canada) (Toronto), vol. I, no. 4, 1970. See also: Association 
Pour la recherche et l'intervention psychosociologiques. Pédagogie et psycho- 
logie des groupes. Paris, Editions de l'Epi, 1964. A 
Valentine, C. W. The abnormalities of normal children. London, National 
Children's Home, 1951. / Idem. The difficult child and the problem of 
discipline. London, Methuen, 1950. 
Peters, R. S. The education of the emotions. In: Feelings and emotions. 
New York, Academic Press, 1970. Peters distinguishes emotions from motives 
in saying that the first is a state of feeling as a result of an appraisal and 
the second connects the appraisal with things we do. . ; A 
9st human beings—and especially those concerned with professions. like 
teaching, medicine, social work or psychology—need some explicit training 
in empathy (Natale, S. An experiment in empathy. Slough, Bucks., National 

Oundation for Educational Research, 1972). : 

€ writer recalls the case of John whose complicated love-hate conflict 
Around ideas of death and his father and mother expressed themselves in a 
Ong (and for the teacher very trying) series of playful attempts to bury 

Olls, class comrades and eventually the teacher herself (in boxes for- 
tunately!), Gradually because the teacher did not reject him or his play 
fantasies, but indicated casually and conversationally that his fears were not 
Justified and emphasized the good sides of love and care for others, John 
Worked through his conflict, digested it and made a good general n eS aa 
„ne important aspect in helping John was the general tolerance and affec- 
tionate acceptance of him in all his feelings of badness which was provided 

Y his teacher. She would not have considered her attitude as anything other 
than educational, certainly not ‘psycho-therapeutic’ in the sense of providing 
interpretation’. 
ord, M. Relationship in learning. London, Heinemann, 1972. 
een O. A., ed. Teacher, pupil and task. 2nd ed. London, Tavistock Publica- 
ions, 1960.) Mollo, S. L'école et la société. Paris, Dunod, 1970. 
foe E. Streaming: two years later. Slough, Bucks. National Foundation 

r Educational Research, 1971. 
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Popper, K. The open society and its enemies. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1962. 

See Chapter 9, p. 179 and notes 9-11. bets 
On these differences, their educational and personal consequences and t ic 
long-term effects, see: Chiland, Colette, L'enfant de six ans et son avenir. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1971. 

On this whole topic see: Yates, A. Grouping in education. Hamburg, Unesco 
Institute for Education, 1966. / Miller, R. I. The non-graded school. at! 
York, Harper & Row, 1967. / Meyer, E. Gruppenunterricht. Worms, Erns 
Wunderlich, 1964. ! 
This form of grouping by ability is not in essence different from streaming 
a whole year group by ability into a series of allegedly homogeneous classes; 
but, if it is used sparingly with other forms of grouping, is less likely to have 


some of the adverse attitudinal effects attributed to streaming when it is 
applied rigidly to a whole year group. 
Yates, A. Op. cit. 


Like the small boy who, asked whether he knew his multiplication tables, 
replied that he knew the tune but not the words. 

This method is not advocated except as an occasional supplement to 
systematize the much better practice that comes through well motivated use. 
See for example: Cousinet, R. Une méthode de travail libre par groupes: 
Paris, Cerf, 1945./ Idem. Pédagogie de l'apprentissage. Paris, qma 
universitaires de France, 1959. | Freinet, C. Les techniques Freinet de l'éco'e 
moderne. Paris, Armand Colin, 1964. ild 
For a thorough-going psychological and philosophic rationale of child- 
centred, active education see: Brearley, M., ed. Op. cit. i 
Of the considerable body of research devoted to this problem, much d 
vitiated by basing contrasts on indifferent examples of the one compe 
with good examples of the other. Some studies have failed to perceive mei 
the objectives actually attained under the different systems are at mos 
differently accentuated and only sometimes incompatible; and that the 


ultimate upshot is a matter of judgement between two or more sets of results 
each more or less desirable, 


Gardner, D. E. M. Testing results in the infant school. 2nd ed. London 
Methuen, 1948. 


Gardner, D. E. M. Long term results of infant school methods. London 
Methuen, 1950. 


Barker Lunn, J. C. Streaming in the primary school. Slough, Bucks., National 
Foundation for Ed 


From another sm 
London, Longma 
of the more or 1 


having had a progressive primary 
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The topic of creativeness is dealt with more fully at the end of Chapter 12 
(especially p. 322ff.) 
V. S. Sherman (Two contrasting educational models. Research Memorandum 
EPRC 6747-9, Stanford Research Institute, n.d.) suggests that highly struc- 
tured educational methods favour socialization and open progressive methods 
favour the development of individuality—and that teachers tend towards 
one or the other extreme because of their own personalities. The educational 
Problem is in fact the achievement of a just balance between, on the one 
hand, security, order, conformity. the accumulation of systematic knowledge 
and emotional control and, on the other, the flexibility, the ability to 
tolerate and use ambiguity and uncertainty, and the imaginativeness and 
emotional freedom which are equally necessary for fruitful change and 
adaptability. . 
- Cane and J. Smithers (The roots of reading: a study of twelve infant 
Schools. Slough. Bucks. National Foundation for Educational Research, 
1971) bring together studies of reading attainment in twelve infant schools, 
Many in the most deprived areas of London. It is clear that the level of 
Mastery of reading attained at age 7 is considerably higher in schools where 
teachers insist from the outset on systematic phonic instruction, not waiting 
for ‘reading readiness’ to develop. Such an insistence on a systematic ap- 
Proach is not incompatible with a generally permissive and child-centred 
climate, with considerable individual attention and work in small groups. 
he schools—even those in good middle class areas—which practised per- 
missive non-directive and unsystematic methods had much lower levels of 
attainment. See also. Chapter 11, p. 275 ff., especially p. 280. 
ee: Moran, P. R. The integrated day. Educational research (London), vol. 
14, no. 1, November 1971. This gives the results of a survey of the very 
Varied practices of some 200 teachers in English infant and junior schools. 
See also: Walton, J. The integrated day in theory and practice. London, 


Ward Lo 
As Moran” CER points out, no one method is covered by the term 
“integrated day’. Some teachers allow free choice in the afternoon con 
trating on the three Rs in the morning; others direct groups over a teng . 
Period of time (from one day to a fortnight) allowing a limited choice o 
topics, etc, , 
his is more commonly practised at the secondary stage but as a method " 
differently but equally applicable to primary schooling. On the whole tec! : 
nique and methods see: Lovell, K. Team teaching. Leeds, University o 
Leeds Institute of Education, 1967. / Shaplin, J. Ts Olds, H. F., eds. Team 
teaching. New York, Harper & Row, 1964. / Warwick, D. Team teac hing. 
ondon, University of London Press, 1971. i 
ora WtéRelo and practical analysis of these and other —Ó 
action with children in English infant schools (5-7+) by a 2 2a 
educator, see: Weber, L. The English infant school and informal education. 


ew Jersey, Prenti all, 1971. " 
orris, LM. anes and progress in reading. Slough, Buge PM 
Endagon for Educational Research, 1966 [p. 327-9]. | Cane, B.; ami ^ 
- Op. cit. 
loom, B. S., et. al. Taxonomy of educational objectives. London, Longmans, 
1956 (Vol. 1: Cognitive domain; Vol. Il: Affective domain). 

Children and their primary schools. Op. cit. [especially vol. I, pt. 3, chapter 
V and vol. IL, appendix I] Hubbard, D. V.; Salt, J. Parents: participation 
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and persuasion in primary education. Sheffield, The University Institute of 
Education, 1972. This is a most valuable and detailed study of the ways d 
which a sample of 40 schools (8,000 children) co-operate with parents; an 
has an excellent bibliography. : 
57. Pidgeon, D. A. Expectation and pupil performance. Slough, Bucks., National 
Foundation for Educational Research, 1970. : 
58. Rosenthal, R.; Jacobson, L. Pygmalion in the classroom. New York, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1968. But see also: U.S.A. Office of Education. Do teachers 
make a difference? A report on recent research on pupil achievement. 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1970. / Fleming. E. s 
Anthonen, R. G. Teacher expectancy or my fair lady. American educationa 
research journal (Washington, D.C.), vol. VIII, no. 2, March 1971, p. 241- 
252. This research, based on 1,087 second grade pupils in 39 classes, gives 
no support whatever to a generalized self-fulfilling prophecy. 
One of the characteristics of failing children is that they tend to have un- 
realistically high or low estimates of what they can achieve. 
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find in the circumstances in which education has to be carried on in the 
world and the immense practical difficulties which face schools in all but 
the most favoured circumstances, the principles and aims outlined in 
the previous chapter remain the same. We are concerned, from the point 
of view of the mental health of the individual. of his society and of the 
world society of which they are increasingly a part, with the development 
of human beings equipped with the knowledge and the skills required 
to achieve dynamic adjustment in rapidly changing situations, with the 
personal security and flexibility to withstand and profit from tensions 
and with the intellectual and emotional autonomy without which genuine 
freedom is not possible. 

In this, the processes of intellectual and social development par- 
ticularly related to education in the primary schools are of critical 
importance. Education is a normative and socializing process which 
confronts children with expectations and demands. Success or failure 
in meeting these growth tasks, largely culturally imposed, is a vital 
element in the child's growing notion of identity and image of himself 
and of his capacities to succeed, and they are critical in determining the 
ways he adopts to confront and cope with difficulties and challenges. We 
have too, to remember that for the most part the thinking and powers 
of analysis of pre-adolescent children are limited to fairly concrete and 
largely egocentric modes; they have little power to stand back and 
regard themselves or their circumstances objectively; still less have they 
much insight into adult motivations; and they are very dependent for 
their own evaluation of themselves upon the implicit and explicit 
criteria of success and failure set up by their own age-group and by the 
adults in the school community. The school, just because it is a struc- 
tured community with explicit intellectual goals and some considerable 


affective distance between children and adults, in a very different en- 
vironment from the family and discrepancies between a child's capa- 
bility and others’ ex 


pectations— particularly in intellectual attainment 
but also in social behaviour and physical powers—tend to be sharply 
perceived, 


The interaction betw 


] een home and school in this is complex. We 
may simplify it somewha 


t by drawing a distinction between the effects 
on a child's adjustment to school of emotional disturbance or personality 
defect arising at home and the effect upon a child's learning and per- 
sonality growth brought about either by a clash between school and 
home or by a school environment which is itself inimical to sound 
adjustment. It is rare, of course, to find any clear-cut dichotomy in 
practice except in fairly severe Cases of maladjustment. Nevertheless 
many childhood difficulties and deviancies, and many cases of failure 
to learn, derive principally from the one and may be aggravated or miti- 
gated by the other. For our purposes, it is true to say that while the 
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School i: T z s 
Dis Prabha do little to improve seriously or even mildly disturbing 
dered experi ances it can do a great deal to see that each child is 
tively fhe Rick which lead on the whole to success and which posi- 
| Spes Aye Pe his intellectual. emotional and social adjustment. 
the {Seline cf children. even modest intellectual success at school and 
through d Es created by their teachers enable them to pass 
haps, - e ‘sturbing home circumstances and emerge, scarred per- 
Thus - sonably effective, balanced and happy human beings. 

and pedago E insufficient merely to consider the general aims, ethos 
at abdo. i iig used by primary schools. We must look closely 
of the LS Hacen at sensitive stages 1n growth and at least some 
Progress de er eni demands. because mental health and intellectual 
evelopmental i upon the way in which the school adapts itself to the 
àbandoning | evel and the background of its pupils and, while not 
Ban qs as its reasonable and essential normative demands. adjusts 
of all educ processes of growth and maturation. This is the most difficult 
in the pre ational tasks. the point where the aims and theories outlined 
Cen Ri agam chapter have to be embodied in realistic and practical 
educational mainly by the teacher, but also by those responsible for 
sources U policy, administration and the allocation and use of re- 
and of ae such compromises depend the mental health of individuals 
munities, and the very effectiveness of education as a means 


of 2 
enhancing human ability. 


FIRS 
T ENTRY TO SCHOOL 


In 

Workj s P s " 

Primae fing towards this compromise, the child's first experience of 

tropes school may be crucial and determinant of later success. In most 
an countries. compulsory schooling begins at the age of 6.' and 


Or m ; 
ki any children who have not previously attended nursery schools or 
t with a school of any kind, 


inder : 
ur a, this may be their first contac 
time they have found themselves in a group of age mates 


Su à 
bor by one adult only. 
Se this age children are neither quite like the kindergarten child 
S aee ap means of learning is symbolic and functional play. nor 
y-fledged primary child who is eager to acquire skills and build 


à wor 2 
Slasher of causal relationships. Emotionally they have not achieved 
i Jeasure-pain atti- 


se and real 


the 


Consider 
erable realism in their understandi 
ly to subjective projections of their 


show surprising swings from one 
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extreme to the other, particularly in such things as the habits of aree 
ness imposed by earlier training. Adjustments are less stable an -M 
than most parents and teachers aos mae ep of 5 or 6 are 
visionally and transitorily oriented in their world. . . 

a This rod entry to primary school. to a world which is more quoc 
in its demands and more impersonal than home, is likely—even 7 
children who have already had experience in a good nursery school an 
who have no unusual difficulties in development—to be pu 
temporarily at least of mild anxiety and insecurity. It is by no ds 
unusual, for example, to find a breakdown in what seemed well esta 
lished habits. Some children show difficulties in sleeping or eating OT 
even a reversion to bed-wetting and temper tantrums; others I 
become particularly vulnerable to minor ailments, coughs and co Gi 
stomach upsets, bouts of sickness. Most show considerable lanme 
Many find the effort of adjustment to school so great that when end 
return home, they ‘let go’ ina bewildering bout of bad behaviour, whic à 
may provoke repressive action by parents. Almost all betray their oe 
maturity and their anxiety by projecting on to the teacher. much in on 
same fashion as younger children in the nursery school. their eitie ^ 
to their own parents. They ‘love’ and ‘hate’ them in a fashion w pr 
usually seems exaggerated, and which may arouse the jealousy E 
hostility of those parents who are themselves more or less imma me 
For children who have not successfully detached themselves from mothe 
at the normal 6-year-old level, or who for any reason are nervous OF 
insecure, the new circumstances may prove to be so severely disturbing 
as to be intolerable, a disturbance which is likely to be reflected in their 
whole ability to respond to the intellectual demands made upon them. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The stage of fragile and delicate 
to school is accompanied by at 
dependent upon it, Many resea 
primary school years are marke 
and physical Concepts that are 
terior aspect of things, to conc 
concrete are more generalized, 
apprehension of reality. 


The pre-school child apprehends and interprets objects and events 
very subjectively, in close dependence on his personal interests. For 
example, young children define Objects in terms of the activity which 
they allow (‘a puddle is to Step in’). Normally? as they approach the age 
of 7 years however, they tend to define an object in terms of the sphere 
to which it belongs; and from then onwards, begin to name distinctive 


adjustment which coincides with entry 
ransition in the intellectual life closely 
tch workers have noted that the carly 
d by a change from numerical, spatia 
rigid, inconsistent, seizing only the e 
epts and operations which though stil 
mobile and consistent and allow objective 
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features showing thereby that they apprehend things as they are, and 
can adopt objective criteria; In his studies of child thought, Piaget 
notes that during the period between 6 and 8 years of age, the logical 
Structure of the fundamental concepts and mental operations pertaining 
to number. physical quantities, movement and space undergoes a marked 
change, Concepts and operations that had previously depended on the 
Perceptual configuration and were subject to all the illusions suggested 
by their superficial aspect (apparent variability of physical quantities, 
errors in comparing distances and movements, etc.) were found to acquire 
constancy, coherence and reversibility for most children around the age 
of about 7 years. While the child was not yet capable of carrying out 
thought processes based on mere assumptions and hypotheses, he could 
reason logically if confronted with concrete materials or when remember- 
ing them. Authors affiliated with the school of gestalt psychology have 
Put the matter in another and complementary form. They note that 
during middle childhood, a transition from syncretic to more analytic 


Pprehension of data takes place.” 


l 
NDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


These related processes of socio-emotional and of intellectual growth 
in young children are profoundly and indistinguishably affected by 
8enetic and environmental factors. The intellectual changes referred to 
above, for example, will proceed more or less rapidly according to the 
child’s level of operational intelligence which sets an upper limit to we 
Immediate learning potentialities and. in a cumulative way. "E y ae 
is growth, Any age expectation derived from the work E. e e 
ers can only be very approximate even for Europe spud 
Children in developing countries. though they tend to BO s 
Similar Stages, seem also after the early years, to progress more s 
on the average than their more fortunate European E - 
., Quite apart from these general cognitive differences t ex ime 
Slderable differences in temperamental endowment which alone 


ake for differences in the child's capacity to adapt to cee chen 
ands of school, If in addition his previous antennae oe enough along 
5 fundamental needs then he will not have cae et achieve 
© road towards emotional freedom, without which he ve direct 
i adequate conceptual development. Environment, HOR: a emotional 
art in his intellectual growth. both cognitively um d. for example 
Context which condition his willingness to learn. am the m 
9. at home, have watched or happily helped xo T Eo hare had ds 
S 9 have weighed, measured and counted are ii sia 3 opm 
PPortunity to develop rudimentary number concepts à lativel 
€asure in using them. Similarly. children from environments relatively 


m 
hi 
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unfavourable in other respects, from their early experience in, for 
example, buying food at the local shop, may have a marked and i 
knowledge of money values denied to the more sheltered. Those w 
come from families where parents talk intelligently to their children, 
where stories are told or read, and where their attempts to express 
themselves verbally have been fostered with an accepting affection, are 
likely to be advanced in their vocabulary and have a joyful readiness tO 
use and understand words on which much of their subsequent eoue 
tional progress will depend. Some indeed may be well begun along the 
road to reading.’ Examples of these kinds might be multiplied to woe 
in practical terms. that no two children even from a relatively unie, 
cultural background at the beginning of their primary school career wi 
be at the same stage of development. Indeed, since they have not uc 
been submitted to the uniform in4uence of schooling, children of 60r. 
are perhaps moie heterogeneous in their general development, in m 
cognitive abilities, in their social growth and in their attitudes than à 
any other stage except very early adolescence. 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL DIFFERENCE 


However, in very many schools in Europe—and one might almost sar 
generally in countries striving to develop an education system—teachers 
are faced with a problem which goes well beyond that of adapting t 
the social and individual differences normally present in a group ie 
healthy, well cared for children coming from a reasonably homogeneou 
Social setting. — 

We have already drawn attention to the ways in which, even SUE 
one western country, the cognitive style and affective development © 
children may differ radically in different cultural and social groups. a 
bilingual areas or in developing countries these differences may i 
complicated by differences between the language of the home and thà 
of education. a difference which extends to the content of p 
books, to clashes of attitudes and assumptions, of rules concerned witi 
acceptable and unacceptable behaviour, standards of personal cleanli- 
ness and of environmental hygiene. It may go deeper still if the educa- 
tion offered is largely based upon a rational approach, whilst the 
surrounding culture is animistic, magical and highly authoritarian. Un- 
less this is handled very carefully indeed it can set up overt conflicts 
between school and community from which children inevitably suffer; 
more importantly for the child who succeeds in overtly conforming, it 


may lead to an enduring confusion of identity and to attitudes which 
are compartmentalized and inconsistent, 
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THE CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS AND IMMIGRANTS 


Though we have become aware recently of the problems of children 
from culturally deprived, culturally different and culturally disorganized 
backgrounds. such more acute and overt forms of culture clash are still 
often thought of as peculiar to developing countries striving to modernize 
themselves through education. This, however. is not by any means 
entirely true, Prosperous western communities like Sweden, for example, 
Or Switzerland. have attracted labour from Southern Europe where 
economic levels are lower and cultural standards, beliefs and life styles 
Very dille"ent. The United Kingdom has always received immigrants 
and migrants from Southern Ireland and in the 1950s and 1960s there 
egan a heavy in?ux of families from the West Indies. from India and 
from Pakistan. F.ance has for many generations received individual 
Woike s and families from North Africa and Asia. 
The children of these migrant and immigrant families pose problems 
for the schools which in some ways are diffevent from and often more 
ifficult to resolve than those of deprived indigenous children. In some 
respects too, the problems of children of migrants are not the same as 
those of immigrants. Migrant workers are usually adult. often semi-or un- 
Skilled and come from a more or less neighbouring country to work 
‘broad with the object of returning to their native land when they have 
Made sufficient money to settle. If they are married and have children, 
their families frequently remain at home and for the children the problem 
is that of the absence of father with what that may contribute to the 
Child's sense of insecurity and his difficulty of identification. Sometimes, 
lOWever, children are left with grandparents or relatives. Such separa- 
tions undoubtedly cause strain. particularly if the children are es 
when the arrangement breaks down--for example, if the father 
Contracts a new liaison, or if the grandparents cease to be able to care 
?r the children who are hurriedly sent to join their absent parents— 
“an be highly provocative of emotional disturbances. Pearl 
If children accompany their parents to the new country, ther 


‘cute problems for them—the clash between the culture and “orm 
Which they have been used and the new. often the problem of a foreig 
l ing from casual job 


o quate and, if the parents are truly PP chool, often with lengthy 
casual job, a constant change of home and schoo Bs : 

Periods or uncertainty and absence from school of wd E M 

ost normal children find changes of school ang Ob teac ines à 

What difficult rovocative of at least a measure of anxiety. though a 

Certain "osi ot change if the adjustments are satisfactorily made can 

eee ali djustment demands an effort to 


Ct as 
as a healthy stimulus. However. a 


Make new relationships and implies the sometimes painful rupture of 
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old friendships; if a child is not to suffer from this he must be — 
mentally secure, particularly in his relationships with his parents. Migran 
workers and their families tend to be economically among the least 
favoured. to have considerable difficulties in finding accommodation. 
to be regarded with some mistrust by their neighbours and for these and 
a variety of other reasons the parents themselves are likely to be more 
anxious and feel more threatened than normal. This means that their 
children, quite apart from linguistic difficulties, discontinuities ——€— 
the methodis programmes and expectations of different schools and pe" 
obvious problems of adjustment, may well meet a disturbing series 
changes without the confidence which comes from a stable home word 
ground. Even where circumstances are ideal. as they were for the Britis i 
Army stationed abroad, with its specially adapted system of schooling 
and arrangements for moving and housing families, the evidence - 
Bests that the level of emotional disturbance among children was pue 
higher than normal; Many children of migrant families appear dull an j 
educationally markedly retarded; some. having had to make e 
efforts at a short-lived adjustment, give up and refuse to attempt to ma : 
new friendships, withdrawing into themselves; others become aggressiv! 
to a marked degree, wreaking their unhappiness and sense of rejection 
on their human and material surroundings wherever they find themselves. 
The children of immigrant families have some of the same problems 
and difficulties but there are others. The greatest difficulties arise where 
the immigrant group is ethnically markedly different from that of hac 
host country—-as it is. for example, with Pakistanis, Indians and Wes 
Indians in the United Kingdom. There are self-evident differences in 


Colour, in religion, even in dress: Styles of life and family discipline may 
be in marked contrast. F 


is a foreign one. acquire 
difficulty especially by 
and women is rare; 


grants may be seen as foreigners 
| and accommodation. having a different ine 
of life and religion. despised if they are in a minority, feared wher 


ae Um r 
immigrants come from countries with lowe 
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classes from becoming all or predominantly filled with immigrant chil- 
dren by artificially bringing native born children in to redress the 
balance? How far should one attempt acculturalization and integration, 
and how far should one preserve cultural variety? Questions which 
raise issues of pedagogic method, curriculum content and the overt 
Values of the school. 

These are broad general problems affecting the mental hygiene of 
communities and at least partially amenable to forms of social and 
legislative action, They have been the subject of much study particularly 
In the United States of America where, for historic reasons, the problems 
ae somewhat diiterent from those of Europe and in many cases more 
Stave." They are different, too, for a State like Israel pledged to the 
admission and cultural assimilation of immigrants from all over the 
World uniied only by their Jewish origins. Immigration in Europe is 
Very much a question of relatively small cultural or ethnic minorities” 
Rot economically very powerful. : 

. The education of the children of immigrants represents in sharpened 
form some at least of the difficulties and disadvantages which will be 
found in indigenous populations but there are qualitative differences as 
Well as diiferences of degree. For example. as we have noted earlier, 
Many children from working class homes suffer from a clash of cultures 
sch expectations between what they have been used to and what the 
90l offers and appears to favour. They find themselves at a dis 
Advantage linguistically and the experiences with which they have 
8town hitherto are at odds with, or appear to be rejected by, the school. 
Or the children of immigrant parents this clash of expectations may 
© acute, even if the parents themselves are relatively highly educated. 
„amily discipline may be very much more authoritarian in somè respects 
amg very much more lax in others, there may be marked religious and 
af Y differences and marked conflicts. for example. over boe 
Sex roles as between girls and boys. Basically too, particularly LOT 
Siatic and West Indian children. there is a conflict of identi wit 
ar Own group or with the host group- -which is complicated z 
'ferences of colour and the differential valuations put upon it by the 
ürrounding group. As a result, too. of differing family styles, there are 
i erences in mox things as the spontaneity of emotional expression E 
np ibition, levels of anxiety, the degree and kinds of motivation d 

Orm and the like.” : D. 

Uis — to reiterate that none of these ipie is likely 
m e racial in any genetic sense; all or any can be modific S rens in 
ental circumstances: and most will be found in differing degrees in 
"xs Eroup of children coming from homes with differing child-rearing 
m Ods. The only exception arises from skin colour, not because of the 

Our, but because it marks an unalterable difference and acts as a 
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signal for various social responses from other groups. In so far therefore 
as the social responses to skin colour can be modified one might expect 
that it could be brought to have no more effect upon the personal. 
emotional and social development of children and adolescents than any 
other physical characteristic such as height or hair colour. In present 
circumstances it tends to operate psychologically and socially like some 
physical handicaps, provoking over-reactions of compensating (and often 
condescending) acceptance or hostility and rejection; it acts as a focus 
for stereotyped kinds of reaction and response. 

There are, too, dillerences in average measured ability and in school 
performance which, at present, characterize immigrant groups and, par- 
ticularly, those of Asian and African ultimate origin. In England, for 
example, one finds many more immigrant children (particularly West 
Indian) assigned to special classes for the educationally subnormal than 
one would expect from non-immigrant groups of a similar economic 
background, Correspondingly, there are fewer high achievers than one 
would expect.” The same is true of black pupils in the United States, 
and it has been argued that since the means of performance ascend from 
Porto Ricans, through Mexicans to European immigrant groups. this 
corresponds to a genuine genetic difference, if not inferiority.” 

One might remark that even if any genetic difference could be 
shown it is not likely to be so marked as are the overlaps—that is. all 
groups have high. low and average achievers, the differences being Im 
the frequencies with which they occur in the various ethnic groups. This 
in itself would strongly suggest an environmental rather than a genetic 
Cause, particularly when one considers the very different life styles and 
family educational practices associated with them. In education, how- 
ever, they cannot be ignored any more than individual differences in 
general: for example qualitative differences in general ability, probably 
reflecting cultural differences and having a bearing upon educational 
provision, certainly exist and call for modifications in initial curricula 
and method. On tests such as the Wechs'er which have verbal and non- 
verbal Scales, it is not uncommon to find children of West Indian parents 
(and indigenous working-class children) scoring relatively much higher 
on the non-verbal than on the verbal scales and for children of Indian 
and Pakistani origins, but with a good command of English, the reverse: 
and some are selectively and generally weak on both, particularly ! 
they come from rural or tribal backgrounds." 

Phi ie sien who has immigrant pupils in her class, therefore. !$ 

à series of problems which are complicated by social, persona 
and cultural differences, The most obvious one, that of the language O 
instruction. is in some ways the most readily understood and solved, bY 
well organized reception centres and classes concentrating upon lang- 
uage teaching and upon helping the new immigrant to understand the 
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host culture and its expectations." The less obvious ones may call for 
Specific remedial work; they certainly demand a considerable effort of 
Sympathy and understanding by the teacher and often by the native 
born class-mates— particularly if the immigrant child has already had 
Some schooling in his native country. 
. . Most difficult of all are the emotional problems which arise for the 
immigrant child either because his home culture, his religion, and the be- 
haviour which he has learnt are completely alien and not understood or 
because of the very fact that he and his parents are strangers. and not 
privileged strangers, in a strange land. Parental difficulties of adjustment 
are likely to be reflected in the anxieties of their children; and very 
Often it is the mother who finds it most difficult to adjust to a country 
Where the roles and functions of women are very different. Not in- 
frequently the parents, the mother particularly, cling to the old ways 
Which represent their own identification whilst their children try to 
adhere to the new; and the clash of cultures aggravates the clash of 
generations, making apparently trivial pretexts—clothing, hair styles, 
even the choice of friends—the cause of violent conflict inside the family 
Or between family and school. . . 
Where families are split, the father and the older children coming 
first to be followed later by mother and younger brothers and sisters, or 
Where the culture from which they come has very different marriage 
Customs and forms of family organization, family breakdowns may 
arise. Some children, for example, have a succession of ‘uncles’ or 
Mothers’; others find the translation to the new country a traumatic 
Separation from friends and relatives and suffer physically and morally 
rom changing a pleasant, free and open climate for a more dreary, 


friendless and restricted environment. 


SCHOOL READINESS 


This immense variety in the circumstances and development of the 
children, immigrant and indigenous, the primary school receives, the 
Steat quantitative and qualitative differences in children’s learning 
Abilities, the capacities to adjust and their familial backgrounds, are in 
sharp contrast to the school’s normative expectations. It is 1n this con- 
text that we can consider the narrow but important concept of school 
Teadiness, work on which began more than sixty years ago. Danzinger 
And the Viennese child psychologists" established as main criteria of 
Teadiness: a certain level of intellectual development; an ability to 
“ngage in purposive work; some sense of duty and capacity to respond 
lo set tasks, to concentrate, persevere and resist distraction; and the 
Power to partici in collective activities and to respond to suggestions 


icipate i 
and tasks given, not to the child personally, but to the class as a whole. 
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It will be noted that some, if not all. of these qualities are clearly 
dependent for their emergence upon what a child's pre-school environ- 
ment has fostered. and upon more or less specific training. 

School readiness tests have been devised on these and similar 
criteria, but in, practice, have rarely been applied except experimentally, 
though in some countries, the age of entry is delayed for children who 
are markedly immature in any or all of them. 

More recent work is that of Breunig? and Bernart.” The first of 
these considered the attainments of children who, because the age of 
entry was changed from 6.0 to 6.3. entered school somewhat later. He 
found that a later entry age meant fewer retarded and more advanced 
children and suggested that diagnostic tests should be used in connection 
with two entry points in each school year. Bernart's enquiry. conducted 
in a school in Bielefeld, suggests that a battery of cognitive tests and 
measures of motor development should be used in conjunction with a 
trial or diagnostic period of teaching during which the teacher should 
note the child's behaviour in semi-standardized situations. 

In contrast to this are studies of English children who begin com- 
pulsory schooling at the age of five. Since practices vary throughout 
the country and since children's birthdays fall throughout the year. the 
time spent by children in the infant school varies by as much as two 
terms or even a year. It has repeatedly been shown that children who 
have the longest time in the infant school tend to have superior attain: 
ments throughout the primary school proper at least to the age of We 

Hence it is manifestly not a simple question of age or ‘readiness’. 
We have to ask the question ‘ready for what’? If the exigencies of the 
first years are more or less standardized for all children, then readiness 
means the ability to meet them, whatever they are, and assessments of 
readiness easily become a form of selection, the more so the less flexibly 
they are used and the more rigid the demands of the curriculum. 

What in reality work on school readiness has done is to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the expectations current in the State primary schools 
of Europe—evolved from a combination of ‘experience’ and more OF 
less intuitive hopes about what can be achieved—do not generally reflect 
the known realities of children’s development and particularly the very 
wide variations among individuals and between different social and 
cultural groups, even within one more or less unified culture. 

They are even less appropriate where the schools receive children 
from families with very different behavioural norms, or from dis- 
organized, deprived immigrant or Primitive backgrounds. For such 
children, emphasis upon a conventional curriculum, a rigid time-table 
and the like imposes a pressure to adjust, and adjust rapidly, which they 
are not equipped to meet. Nor is it likely that merely delaying entry for 
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à year or causing them to repeat a grade will help by processes of simple 
maturation over time. 

However, the problem remains. Children do enter school with very 
different levels of intellectual, emotional and social maturity, with very 
different attitudinal patterns, motivational systems, backgrounds of 
knowledge, experience and expectation; there are marked qualitative 
differences in such things as attention and memory, conceptual growth 
and power, Quite legitimately education makes certain normative de- 
mands. What we must therefore be concerned with is a progressive 
Teconciliation between the child's capacities and the school environment. 
We have to help him to make himself ready for the successive levels of 
learning; but we have also to adjust the actual tasks and the methods 
Used to what particular children can be expected to do and learn. 

" Tests and assessments of children and careful observation of them 
in at least semi-structured situations, particularly at the initial stage but 
later on in school also, have a clear diagnostic purpose—that of estab- 
lishing what the child can do, what immaturities he may have and of 
developing at least the outline of a programme which will help him to 
develop the aspects of maturity without which he cannot progress in 
Semi-formal situations, like learning to read." beginning on the more 
Systematic aspects of mathematics, or even feeling at home in a group. 
"ch a diagnostic and remedial approach involves a corresponding 
Adjustment of the methods used and the demands made. certainly in the 
"st two years of schooling and probably for many children for much 
longer. Where this is done certain kinds of failure tend to be reduced. 


T 
HE RECEPTION CLASS 


In some countries the attempt is made generally to adapt the first deem 

d Schooling to the great heterogeneity of the children by the estab E ) 
ment of a reception class or a special infants school covering the firs 
two or even three years of the primary course. More recently, the a 
Posal has been put forward in England that a first school, covering t n 

in from 5-8 or even 5-9 should be established pec very genera 
oals and allowing great freedom of content and method.. 

Such infants Shadi or reception classes should be in ihe de 
= teacher specially trained and alive to the needs of ng ae Vaud 
rly Schooling. Where these schools or classes work best, [i js ier nih 
ey development and a sedis adie arty of aiiis o 

€Y tend to be child-centred and, by a sr Ios 
ater f ional and intellectual growth, continuing 
Many of tha phe ee ace play ways of learning of the nursery 


School and at the same time giving opportunities for the acquisition of 
Skills in a steadily more systematic manner. In such a class or school 
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it is possible to accustom the children gradually to general disciplinary 
and organizational necessities of classroom teaching with large numbers 
—to sitting at least for short periods at desks, to habits of orderliness, 
to persistence in a task, to waiting one's turn to speak and the like. 
which often come so hard. It is also possible to develop and continue 
for children who need it a carefully directed programme of intellectual, 
verbal and conceptual enrichment. 
If such classes are kept small and remain with the same adult for a 
year or two, then as she progressively comes to know her pupils, the 
teacher can herself assess their readiness for formal learning without the 
need for specially constructed tests. though these have an auxillary use- 
fulness. She can estimate how far a child has formed elementary con- 
cepts of number and knows that. for example, however grouped, five 
blocks are always five, She can gauge the child's comprehension of 
spoken language, the range of his vocabulary and the development of 
perceptual ability to the point where he can embark on learning to read. 
So, too, her day-to-day observations will indicate to her the growth of 
purposiveness, concentration and capacity to respond to set tasks in the 
members of her class. She can adjust her programme accordingly.” 


PREPARATION FOR ENTRY TO SCHOOL 


a nursery school he should have tiad; 
eriences similar in nature to those O 
ol year. Provided there is no abrupt 


primary school rigid and repressive, difficulties 
are almost bound to occur. 


Children who do not attend n 


; ursery schools or kindergartens, need 
to be prepared by their parents an 


d to be handled with care and insight 
nger children entering nursery school. 
can meet sometime before the child 


enters school, and the child himself visit the school in company with 
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his mot E , 
are mb d as is common in small. tightly knit communities, there 
mother pam erga at hand who attend the same school, a skilful 
Sess Gee se her child's confidence by enlisting their help to 
has Es nd in most circumstances be extended by a method which 
grouping: | with success in British infant schools. It is called ‘family 
lem ds T pm of being arranged in classes corresponding more or 
having Fd evels, children are grouped heterogeneously, each group 
on in r and more experienced children as well as some younger 
are alread * it. New entrants thus come to a group whose members 
apart for. gene with school and who take them in charge. Quite 
and the po A akg ge security which this gives the young entrant 
maturation e ilities it provides for the o!der ones to stimulate the 
of mutual ier the younger, the family group system embodies a principle 
in genera] i Ans assistance, of responsibility for others, very important 
The t — and moral development. 

means of eacher, either through speaking to parents individually or by 
elp the E meeting with the mothers and fathers of new children, can 
also to reos d to understand what the school is about and prepare them 
towards iem the difficulties of behaviour which may occur, especially 

 sudde e end of the school week—the reluctance to go to school or 
child ma here compulsive secrecy. and independence which their 
teacher y show. If contacts with the family begin soon enough and the 
IU M te oo the tact, skill and knowledge. she may be able to 
School so e early upbringing of her pupils even before they come to 
develo that they get the opportunities of social and intellectual 

pment which facilitate later educational growth. 


Com 

PE 

ENSATORY EDUCATION 

re the gap between schools 
culture is not too great and 
nost expectations in common. 


Pract; 

cti P h 

ts like these may be sufficient whe 
Whe elatively homogeneous surrounding 


re 
ut es and schools have many even n 
existence of large deprived groups in European cities, of increas- 


ing 

n P i T s A r 

amila PE of children of migrants and of immigrant children and their 

ecti S, leads us to question whether even this is likely to be fuily 
Ve; and to look again at the notion of compensatory education in 


Ta ape E 
ares different light from that of a largely school-based cognitive 
d enrichment—important and vital 


dren ; 
ren in large towns and for most 


rai à 
th dug functional levels of populat 
Oblem is not simply that of p 'oviding experimental enrichment, 


acce] 
erati oa : 
rating conceptual growth, bringing consistency and order into the 
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environment at school or even helping children to adjust to school with 
minimum strain. Such attempts will be successful only according to how 
far a genuinely effective bridge is made between the values and culture 
the school appears to sustain and those of the home. the parents and 
the surrounding community. 

Thus compensatory education Gf in the face of the great number of 
children who need it it can still be called so) should be as much con- 
cerned to understand and reconcile its aims with the powerful influences 
affecting children out of school as it is with narrowly educational or 
intellectual goals and the adjustment of children to its normative de- 
mands. In very many, one might Say all. cases the school is likely to 
fail if it adheres to its traditional more or less isolated role. even though 
marked by some points of contact with willing parents; children who 
appear to thrive in it will either be those whose homes already share its 
Preconceptions or those who come to do so at the heavy price of reject- 
ing much of their own background and not fully assimilating the alien 
norms. 

The fact is that whatever is attempted for and with children in schoo! 
if not entirely negatived if there is overt oF 
stility or incomprehension from the home: 
upon a majority of families agreeing with 
their work have only very limited success 
ation onto their pupils. Where as is increas- 
ome from very different and often very d€ 
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chi a ; 
lo > adi of education, even the highest, do not lend themselves 
inde, Winn ih variety of embodiment in human experience of different 
to identity disse is clearly needed isa continuing attempt by the school 
which usn 2 use those elements in its pupils' experience and culture 
comed, a € set prejudiced notions of superiority aside-—be wel- 
of education. Thi and directed to the achievement of the broad aims 
with ae ! is must imply the development of a true partnership 
lien their at even the most depressed and inadequate. eliciting from 
truly need il and aspirations for their children. helping them to feel 
eyes of a in the work of the school. enhancing their status in the 
alte ena ele y and patiently trying with them to reconcile the 
culture the ues of the school with. what exists in the surrounding 
Contra. eher, as is sometimes inevitable—particularly in developing 
and what a ere is a clash between what the school believes to be right 
must ron the customs and preconceptions of the culture, the school 
justified ; lon its own rightness and recognize that even when it is 
bist on view, nevertheless at least a temporary compromise may 
S an a damaging conflict. 
Sistema: an attempt implies resources of skilled workers which few 
the nah yet possess and levels of training and insight not common in 
standard ing profession, committed as it tends to be to more or less 
© pick oe of knowledge and skills which children are expected 
education. But any genuine attempt at levelling-up social differences by 
Countries and still more the urgent tasks of education in developing 
. must mean a massive attempt to develop the educational 


Skills 
i of those most present and pervasive educators the parents.” There 


is à $ 
Un ng series of experiments along these lines taking place in the 


a States, in England and elsewhere.” 
children ey be suggested that this is Utopian and that many. even most, 
Orma] somehow survive the experience of a plunge into more or less 
help oe changes of school. class or country with very little 
y me, their parents or teachers. Human beings are indeed remark- 
ient and at a greater or lesser apparent personal cost. children 


ae some sort of adaptation. 

Bur, eden the proportions of partial or 

and ing educational progress. the amount o e 

Tevea] reasing differences in sheer learning as school goes on which are 
ed by the studies undertaken in European systems—and the even 


Ore s E : 
alarming figures from the developing countries, where as many as 
rst year?—must give us 


ieee. cent of children may drop out in the fi 
este We cannot afford to ignore the possibility that even in favourable, 
€rn circumstances more than one child in four may be seriously 


unadi ; : 
Fale in school with consequences for his attitudes to himself, 
S education and towards the society which insists upon it. On 


total failure to make satis- 
f maladjustment, the huge 
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the other hand —and subject to proper handling by parents and by 
teachers who are profoundly aware of the psychological reverberations 
of the clash between what the child is and what the school bos 
sets out to do—entry to school. change of school and even change e 
culture, just because they are stressful and heighten sensitivity. can 
contribute greatly to the child's conviction that he can succeed. to his 
knowledge of self and others, his own capacities and limitations and to 
his ability confidently to enter novel situations later on. For very many 
children, the early years of infant and primary school represent the only 
chance they will have to break out of the cycle of deprivation. 

In a world where the ability to think and to adapt. where smooth 
even if effortful adjustment to change is increasingly seen as a major 
factor in the mental hygiene of adult life. one cannot too greatly 
emphasize the importance of the primary school. What happens in the 
first excursion outside the family. the first contact with public demands 
and group pressures will settle how the child reacts to education 
generally. and how as an adolescent and adult he will adjust to sub- 
sequent periods of transition and change, determining his general style 
of coping with life and its challenges. 


B. FAILURE TO LEARN 


RETARDATION AND BACKWARDNESS 


The consequences of rigidity in school programmes and of a general 
failure to recognize and allow for both differences in ability to learn 
and the effects of social and cultural background on children’s adjust- 
ment to school are shown in the Proportion of children who are labelled. 


early on in their school Careers, as failures. As we have seen. the causes 
and possible remedies are compl 


terms of a few generalizations o 


act that success in school may have à 
at children's ability to learn certainly 
» of course, not to say that all low scores 
on tests of general ability reflect entirely genetic factors or that all 
failure to learn is caused uniquely or even Principally by a lower than 
average level of operational intelligence, Many other factors enter: 
notably. for some children specific physical or physiological defects and 
for very many more, inhibitions or deviations in the structuring of intelli- 
gence stemming from their home background. There is. as we have 


large genetic component and th 
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noted, a strong correlation between socio-economic factors, measured 
ability and success or failure in school. Moreover, socio-economic factors 
Teflected particularly in such things as parental co-operation with the 
School, willingness and ability to support the schools' intellectual effort, 
Continue to have a cumulative effect at least until well on into adoles- 
cence. It seems highly likely too that the expectations of teachers them- 
Selves are influenced by their knowledge of children’s home back- 
Srounds™ and tend in their turn to influence pupils’ ideas of themselves 
and levels of aspiration." 

From whatever causes, however. there are some children whose 
ability to learn is markedly below average and who cannot. whatever is 
done for them by the school. maintain the same pace of learning as their 
Contemporaries, Repeated testings of population samples indicate that 
about 2.3 per cent of children are so markedly subnormal that they fail 
COnspicuously to follow the curriculum considered suitable for the 
normal child, A proportion of these. particularly those in the lowest 
Category of all have serious neurological impairments.“ Most European 
Schoo] systems recognize this by the provision of special schools or 
Classes for children whose intelligence is markedly subnormal” though 


NOt as yet in sufficient numbers. 


THE DULL 


There is. however, a much more numerous group of those who, while not 


cing subnormal, nevertheless as they progress through school fall n 
creasingly behind the others in the development of cognitive skills BE 
usually in many other social and personal aspects of growth. If we m : 
as a borderline an L.Q. of 85—that is, a level of adque e ied 
all-round capacity to learn (not standard of attainment) which is per 
cent or less than that of the average child of the same i = Pe 
~then we should expect to find in any unselected age group nc i aa 
about 12-13 per cent who are, while not markedly subnormal P on 
>clow 1.Q. 70), unable to keep up with their better endowed push 
5 important here to realize that rates of growth in pen - d 
Pas Toughly proportional to the degree of that ability—that ! 


ildren 
tha i i 2 i ally faster and duller chi 
ie aut un ME eeu child, even if he works up to 


imi i i 2 4v is likely in the course of the five or 
i ene » RE or pop ccm and further behind his 


er development. Indeed the age-8ra 


plies norms based upon the capacities of th 
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the dull to increasing failure as they go through school. One would E 
pect, for example. the child with an intelligence quotient of 80 to be 
working at the age of 10 at the level of children two years younger than 
he is. One would expect such children, in fact, to complete no more than 
five or six of the nine years of a standard package of compulsory seboa 
ing within the normal time. though given a more flexible curriculum an 
a rather slower pace they might well get a great deal further than they 
do now. " 
Of recent years attention has been turned to the problem of gra 
repetition in the schools of Europe and we now have statistics showing 
the chronological ages of children actually working in the various sd 
grade levels of primary schools. An early and detailed study* reveale 
that the proportions of children backward by one year or more in 
Belgian schools in 1951 were as follows: second year (age 7) 22.1 pe 
cent; third year (age 8) 25.9 per cent; fourth year (age 9) 32.3 per cent; 
fifth year (age 10) 40.2 per cent; sixth year (age 11) 41.3 per cent. 
Later figures 1965-66, for the French speaking part of Belgium. i 
no substanial change, ranging from 20 per cent in the first year to 
per cent in the fifth." , 
A similar study made by Haramein" of nearly 17.000 children si 
compulsory school age (6-14) in the Canton of Geneva in 1959- 
showed that in the second primary year, th 
Ward by one year or 
girls; in the third 


34 per cent boys and 27 per cent girls; in the fifth 42 per cent boys and 


; in the sixth 45 per cent boys and 34 per cent girls; 1n 


In France the 1963.64 figures for all children show that in the first 
year of the primary school (putative age 6.9. i 


ent at least one year ae 
T more retarded in grade fo 
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age). There is some indication that the percentages for retarded children 
have risen slightly since 1950-51 and those for advanced children have 
fallen. From these figures—which are probably typical of Europe—it 
is possible to infer that failure as represented by inability to conform 
to the standards set by the school programme is very much more wide- 
Spread than would be expected from the known proportions of the dull. 

In the developing countries and for a great variety of reasons, the 
figures for grade repetition and drop-out from school are much higher, 
So much SO as to represent a very serious waste of the scarce resources 
available for education. Not uncharacteristically there is an annual 20 
Per cent dropout rate but this may be as high in some countries as 60 
Per cent or more." 


RETARDATION AN ARTEFACT? 


The reasons for this are complex. In the first place if, for example, at 
the end of each school year 70 per cent of children in each age group 
àre promoted to the next grade, then by the end of the sixth year not 
More than 16 per cent of children will have passed normally from grade 
to grade without doubling a class. Thus some ‘backwardness’ may be 
an artefact of the age-grade promotion system itself, indeed certainly is, 
Particularly when the thresholds of promotion are arbitrarily and un- 
Objectively fixed. Actually it seems from the Belgian figures that the 
Promotion rate is rather more favourable since Hotyat and his col- 
€agues found (1951) that approximately 50 per cent of pupils com- 
Plete the cycle of six primary years without remaining more than one 
Year in the same class, but significantly they point out that the pro- 
Portion of failures is highest in the first year.^ An examination of the 
Belgian figures for 1938, 1945 and 1951 for two main school districts" 
Indicated a deterioration of the situation as a result of the Second World 
ar and a steady recovery afterwards, though it seems that the conse- 
Quences of the war were still exerting an influence on children born in 
41 and earlier," even in 1954." 
b Since 1950, there has been some imp 
Ut not in all) because attention has been d n'al 
Strictly artificial aspects of failure have to some extent been eliminated. 
OwWever, particularly in developing countries, the rates are still very 
high, very much higher than one would expect from any knowledge we 


Possess ‘tribution of sheer ability to learn, and the reasons in 
OF thie distribution Il as in the schools’ pro- 


Part lie in the background of the pupils as we } 
Potion policies adi th attitudes they imply. In a study from Brazil, 
Or example, it is pointed out that very many children of school age 
ave to work to supplement the family income, and that in few of the 

0 countries, is the general level of literacy above 30 per cent of adults. 


rovement in some countries 
rawn to the problem and the 
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A Hong Kong study” stresses the seriously adverse socio-economic 
factors and the clash between the Western values of the school and the 
very different ones of the home. 

The Haramein study cited earlier is one of the most thorough and 
it gives for the schools of Geneva a more detailed picture—and in its 
broad lines probably for similar systems elsewhere. There are the usual 
strong correlations between socio-economic background and sex and 
levels of attainment. In addition Haramein notes that the average marks 
obtained by pupils, normal for their age-grade, diminish as they go up 
the school, especially in the fourth, fifth and sixth years; moreover, be- 
cause probably the curriculum after the first two years puts more stress 
upon comprehension and verbal skills and becomes more abstracted 
from the daily experience of children, the socio-cultural quality of the 
home seems to have a greater influence. By the fourth and fifth years 
new subjects—geography, history, geometry, for example—appear on 
the time-table and any failure in basic learning tends to become com- 
pounded. Haramein Suggests that the school is not adapted to children 
as they in fact are; it has a Particular idea of what children should be 


and in reality rejects a large Proportion of those for whom it should be 
catering." 


This in fact is the 


that its notions of child 
can do and | 


Russian study suggests and 
sensitive adjustment of the 
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human material, an adjustment most likely to be successful if it takes 
4 constructive and optimistic view of human potential. One thing is 
Certain: the mental health of any human being and particularly that of 
a child is put at hazard if demands are made upon him which he cannot 
Possibly fulfil and if he senses that his failure means rejection by the 
System. Failure and drop out rates of the kind which exist today in the 
majority of primary schools in the world represent an intolerable wastage 
9f economic and human resources as well as the seed bed of delinquency 


and antisocial behaviour of all kinds. 


BRITISH STUDIES 


Further light on the matter is thrown by studies of a rather different 
‘ype which have been made in Great Britain since Burt began his in- 
Quiries as psychologist to the London County Council in 1913. For 
More than forty years now promotion according to standards or grades 
as ceased to be a feature of English primary education. Children pass 
from class to class with their age mates. though in many schools there 
IS à system of streaming and of special classes by means of which 
Children of similar age are grouped in classes very roughly homogeneous 
In ability, In this sense therefore. there is no failure marked by a repeti- 
lion of grades, However. there is evidence to suggest that children in 
lower streams are often given the worst teachers and tend to view them- 
Selves as failures unless very special efforts are made to maintain their 
Morale * 
Investigation has tended to concentrate mainly upon the basic 
Skills of reading. spelling. arithmetic and written composition, and on 
the relationship between a child's level of attainment. and his general 
ability, Though the correlation between general ability, as measured 
piter by group or individual tests, and attainment in the basic skills is 
Y no means perfect." the correspondence between school performance 
and intelligence is sufficiently close to enable us to estimate approxi- 
mately how many children are likely. because they begin with lower Le 
‘Verage levels of general ability to learn. necessarily to be bacina 
S Ucationally. Burt? suggested that any child whose attainments a a 
38€ of 10 are equal or inferior to those of the average child of 84 shou 
* considered backward and in need of special help. This gives m an 
Tough borderline an educational quotient of 83. If we assume » at de- 
veloped general ability sets limits on the child's power to learn at least 
UP to the age of 11 or 12, then children whose intelligence usenet are 
Inferior to 85 will in most cases also be backward educationally. We 
Should expect some 10 to 12 per cent of children inevitably to be back- 
Ward at the chronological age of 10- solely because of a lower than 


“Verage general ability. 
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THE UNDER-USE OF ABILITY 


Prior to the Second World War, repeated testings of groups of children 
in primary schools revealed that between 13 and 15 per cent of children 
in English schools were backward in these terms. This suggests that 
there was a small proportion? of children —between 2 and 4 per cent— 
whose backwardness may probably be attributed to causes other than 
that of markedly lower than average ability, that is they were retarded.” 
When, however, the actual conditions of backward groups were closely 
investigated” it was found that nearly half the children were in fact 
achieving even less than might be expected of their limited ability and 
that some 15 per cent of them were of normal or even of superior 
ability.” In such groups therefore we may expect retardation to be a 
phenomenon not confined to any particular intellectual level. 

The effects of the Second World War, with its disruption of 
education and general disturbance of the social and emotional security 
in which children lived, were clearly reflected in a striking increase in 
retardation, The British Ministry of Education organized the testing O 
the reading ability of large and representative samples of children 1” 
1948." Accepting a borderline for backwardness somewhat lower than 
that adopted by most other authorities,” the investigators found that 
30.1 per cent of 15-year-old children, and 20.5 per cent of 11-year-old 
children were backward or worse. These figures indicated a substantia 
increase in the proportion of retarded children. especially among those 
whose whole primary Schooling took place during the war. 

More recent surveys in the United Kingdom“ show that between 
1948 and 1964 the reading standards of children at the end of theif 
primary school careers (age 11) have risen steadily —11-year-olds in 19€ 
achieved an average level of performance equivalent to that of pup! 
- egi ved in 1948. Between 1964 and 1970, however. there seem? 
“mene d eda improvement, if anything slightly the pa 
verse. | . Il we take a reading age of 9 years or less* at 11:8 
indicating backwardness in 1970. some 15 per cent still fall into this 
very low category. Of the 15-year-old school leavers in 1948. 6 P?" 
cent were judged by pre-war standards to be semi-literate (reading 28° 
Aa eli just over ` per cent were so in 1970; many more t " 

2 per cent) o ind t 
eae ha rese course were three years or more behind 

A detailed Study made in 1964.65 by Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore” 
of the entire 9-11 year groups (3,500 children) in the Isle of wight 
(U.K.) distinguished reading retardation as a specific disability in reading 


not explicable in terms of a low level of intelligence. For this purpose 


they adopted as a criterion a discrepancy between I.O. and readin 
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m d approximately 28 months—a rather more severe standard than 
Bm sea for reading backwardness a similar discrepancy between 
Eom age and reading. They found 3.7 per cent of children 
x iting specific reading retardation as compared with 6.6 per cent 
p backward. These figures are not directly comparable with 
ES cited earlier since the criteria used are dissimilar; but what is 
will E is that they indicate that in any generally backward group 
fing be found a considerable proportion of children who are under- 

tioning, that is not realizing educationally even the level indicated 
Y their operational intelligence. 
Rei There is reason, too, to suppose that children who get off to a bad 
s in the basic skill of reading are increasingly handicapped as they 
i gina through a curriculum which in the later primary stages and in 
pfe cee presupposes the ability to get information rapidly from 
i EM. as Morris found in her study of children in Kent 
eight S, of the 14 per cent who had barely made a start on reading at 
s . more than half remained very poor readers throughout their 

Ooling—they did not catch up, even in reading. 
ation, of the underuse of ability, is not how- 
in 1949 and 1950, investi- 
spelling in a sample of 
hools, found that among 
than half were two 
hension, one-third two years retarded 
more retarded in spelling 


BR 
OAD SOCIAL CAUSES 


Ho P" 
; OWever educational systems operate and by whatever criteria we 
lex problem. Failure which 


jud c 
:udge, we are obviously confronted by a comp : 
consequences for him, for 


is : 
hig parent to the individual has emotional ; : ) 
image of himself in relation to others. and ultimately it colours his 


pida to the school and the society which it appears to represent. As 
Stee citing a good deal of American evidence, suggests repeated 
ony €ss in school appears to increase the likelihood that an individual 
Sng ee stress and anxiety more effectively later on in life; and 
ese that repeated failure appears. for many, to be the source 

t reser difficulties and mental disorders. If, moreover, we recall 
ability to make the kinds of dynamic adjustment essential in a 


K 
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world of change depends upon the acquisition of knowledge and skills, 
then a denial of these by a failure to progress through a well conceived 
curriculum imposes a very severe handicap indeed. 

The objective causes of such failures are not far to seek. The 
evidence from European countries of the disturbances wrought by the 
Second World War not only to the schools but to the framework of 
home and community life shows how these were reflected in generally 
lowered standards. The return to more settled conditions is reflected in 
the English figures by a steady rise at least up to 1964. 

There is, too, some evidence which suggests that rising standards of 
literacy and general educational aspirations in populations lead to a rise 
in average operational intelligence: roughly we can say that the more 
educated the parents, the more likely is it that their children will be 
able and willing to learn. A principal problem of developing countries 
is illiteracy. particularly of the mothers; and this is certainly reflected In 
the greater difficulty of children in many developing countries to adjust 
to school and its demands. 

There are too, the causes, cited earlier." in the general background 
of the pupils which lead to a depression in the general level of intel- 
lectual functioning and which produce a clash between the culture of 
the school and that of the child’s home. Probably also, partly because o 
this and of the widening gaps between the more successful and less 
successful groups in the wealthy societies of the West. some of the éla” 


of popular education has been lost and the role of the teacher has bee” 
devalued.” 


CAUSES IN THE SCHOOL 


There is no doubt that the tasks of the school have become more diffi- 
cult, particularly in societies which no longer recognize schools 35 
authoritarian and selective institutions while not having clearly assign’ 

to them a new role (and the resources necessary) to provide for the per 
sonal and social development of children of all kinds. Large clase 
1mpose mass teaching and a largely authoritarian and directive approac : 
Centrally determined programmes and lock step curricula tend to d 
mand à uniform progress in which the slower are bound to fall behi"! 
whilst the abler may be kept back. A geneial lack of human resources” 
not only of well-trained teachers but of auxiliaries and ancillaries. ^. E 
it difficult to give each child. particularly those who have some Me 


advantage in their back i indiy i kille 
) ground, th or $ 
Keip iN asma] rau € kind of individual attention 


Which could do somethin ise the idea 
A : : g to realise the 
Mino that all children reach adequate levels in the simpler and EC 
complex educational Skills. What is perhaps even more important: rs 
the present context, is that the attitudes of school systems and of teache 
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üre excessively deterministic. tending to regard children's abilities as 
fixed quantities which irrevocably set limits to what can be learned. 

While evidence does not support the extreme opposite view- -that 
all children can reach any level of attainment if they are suitably taught 
there is reason to believe that. at differing rates of progress. all children 
can potentially be brought to minimum levels of education somewhat 
in advance of present standards. It is also true that the influences 
Operating to depress in-school learning probably have also operated 
(and continue to do so) to depress the general level of operational intel- 
ligence or general ability to learn. Hence the fact that educational attain- 
Ment and general ability roughly coincide and that both may be low 
for many children should not be accepted as a reason for abandoning 
an attempt at improvement in both. 

The crux lies in fact in the climate of expectation in the schools 
and in what the teacher teaches the child about himself and his pos- 
Sibilities We know that repeated failure or low performance has 
emotional consequences for the pupil; we know too, that the pupil's 
Perception of himself as a success or a failure, certainly early in his 
School life, is directly associated with his teacher's marks and judge- 
ments. Whatever the degree of accuracy and objectivity they may have. 
they tend to be relative—to compare the pupil with others. Hence any 
Broup, however generally high or low in ability, will have its inevitable 
(but relative) successes or failures with attendant effects on the self- 
Mage and emotional responses of the winners and losers. LM 

In this sense then the elimination of comparisons— inter individual 
by Marks and exams, and intergroup by streaming and setting—mig 1 

€lp to eliminate the sense of failure. This does not mean that rea 
differences will be eliminated or that failure should or will not gert 
hat it could do is to transfer to the child the determination of realistic 
Objectives for himself. and help him to use his own progress as a 
Standard of comparison, with the teacher aiding his pupil to ean 
reasonable goals and providing the means of selbevaluagon ap pa 
Context failure can be clearly and manifestly related to such t ione 
“gree of effort, realism in setting targets; it can be detected an pps aa 
Y the child himself, again with assistance and reassurance [ro a 
teacher, and he can learn that failure is neither absolute po rea 
able, In terms of what has been called the latent curriculum | e cus- 
Omary use of marks, grading and competition assigns (0 e 
àCcurately) to each child—at least as he perceives and incorpora m in 
i he academic and social pecking order? and 
f all who are not among the best; whereas 
provides the setting in which pupils 
lly are. equally valuable but different 


"ab image—a place in t 
in orst implies rejection O E 
Bias Stress upon self-comparison 

accept themselves as they rea 
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and helps them to recognize that they can choose the kind of person 
they wish to be. 

It should. however, be remembered that the elimination of inter- 
individual competition and the stressing of personally set goals is not 
to be achieved overnight; and there is always the danger that standards 
may slip if teachers too readily accept children themselves as pace- 
setters. What seems to be critical is that the pupil should develop aspira- 
tions and standards of performance which lead him to efforts likely to 
be crowned with success. In this the interaction of teacher and taught 
is crucial: the teacher always helping the pupil to set his sights a little 
higher and seeing to it that the essential masteries are in fact steadily 


acquired. Unthinking and unsystematic ‘progressive’ methods do children 
little service. 


INDIVIDUAL CASES 


Even when broad causes have been allowed for and under the most 
enlightened system, there will remain a hard core of children, represent 
ing the whole range of ability, who are underfunctioning for a combina- 
tion of reasons which can only be estimated by a careful individual 
clinical study, and who can be helped only if some special effort is made 
by a skilful teacher or psychologist. Most investigators are agreed thàt 
in any one case the causes are multiple, combining in different ways 1? 
different children. It is clear. however. that failure to learn nearly always 
has emotional connotations. Social. physical, and physiological factors: 
unless they are very extreme, though they may sometimes slow down ? 
child's progress, are not insuperable obstacles unless they reverberate 
adversely in his emotional life. Not infrequently retardation is thé 
symptom of a series of attitudes to oneself, habits and maladjustments 
in the entire social and emotional development of the child which fin 

their roots in experiences in the family or in the early years of schoo’ 
Furthermore we are beginning to see that retardation, either as He 
Symptom of deeper disturbances or directly by what it may mean ep 
terms of wasted talent and lowered morale, is related to many cases e 


adolescent and adult breakdown and delinquency. As such it is worthy 


of Cie coritinuing attention of research workers in every country in t 
wor'd.’ 


REMEDIES 


The school, and especially the Primary school in the first years of the 
child’s educational career, is in the first line of defence against bac" 
wardness and retardation. This defence is most likely to succeed upo 
the basis of constructive mental health work applied to the education of 
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all childr 
CM ALS supplemented by some special remedial work where this 
inersttion ae By a sensitive knowledge of their pupils. by close co- 
ities and a parents. by the adaptation of method to differing capa- 
m. Teachers em all by the quality of the human relationships they build 
ths. enger ee play a key part in such constructive work, even where 
tens eso Tcumstances of the child's life have been adverse and even 
Fail cial milieu is unfavourable. 
reading cv to learn. and particularly failure to learn to read because 
Seriousl iu key to so much in later education. is always to be taken 
Bier à is does not mean in the early stages putting an increased 
Lay i learn or even the undertaking of elaborate remedial work. 
cannot I an attempt to reduce the anxicties of a child who finds he 
On the aum up simply because he is not yet developmentally ready. 
8f Honwal er hand. failure to read persisting beyond what is the range 
apparenti ctpectations—say around the age of 8 in an otherwise 
or ome normal child— does call for expert attention and probably 
growth c; Special help. if only to sustain morale while the processes of 
merely e: up. One thing appears to be quite certain. Making a child 
Particul epeat a year In which he has failed in one aspect of learning. 
arly if the assessment of failure is based on arbitrary criteria. 


oes n i à 
ot seem to result in satisfactory progress.“ 
Europe reading and arithmetic are 


ducation and are taught as 


ty necessary to a fair 
of parents. children. an 
immedi Ils ranks as the major task, failure is 
lately apparent to the child lly to his parents 

i i ified by their own 

to good educa- 
devote so much 
is left for other activities, 
ding curiosity about his 
d self-confidence which 


anxieti 

i ee Hence there is the tendency. 4 

time Ge oo to start too early, to go 

Which w energy to formal teaching that little 

World am both develop the child's expan 

ie at the help him to increase his stability an 
root of his power to learn. 


CR 
'TICAL PERIODS 


Re 

nepos research tends to indicate that for each child, whatever the 

Which h used and whatever the prior preparation. there is a stage at 

in tryin e is insufficiently mature to learn certain techniques. Time spent 
£ prematurely to teach him is not merely wasteful, but the result- 
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ing failure builds up in him adverse attitudes and actually delays sub- 
sequent learning. Similarly it seems, though this is not so certain, that 
there may be critical periods at which learning of particular skills or 
processes takes place more readily and surely than later. Such critical 
periods are difficult to determine with precision since, whilst ultimately 
dependent upon a general maturation which varies greatly from 1n- 
dividual to individual, they are much affected by prior experience and 


environmental stimulation which are only partly under the control of 
the school. 


READING READINESS 


This is well illustrated by the studies of reading readiness. the upshot of 
which is that learning to read depends upon a sufficient level of general 
intellectual development, a physical and physiological maturation which 
makes possible the fine perceptual discriminations on which the decipher- 
ing of print depends, and a growth in personality such that the child 
wishes to learn and has sufficient emotional energy to devote himself 
to the task. Learning to read moreover in part depends upon the child's 
own spoken vocabulary. which in turn largely reflects environmental 
stimulus. Other things being equal. the child from the culturally stimu- 
lating home is likely to be advanced by as much as two years or even 
more in his verbal development at the age of 6 as compared with his 
contemporary from a poorer environment; he is thus not faced with the 
double task of acquiring the concepts and of learning how to read t P 
words in which they are embodied. ; 

Much attention has been devoted to physical and physiological 
defects. -for example cross-laterality, visual and auditory weaknesses 
as causative factors in reading difficulties. Such weaknesses may call for 
special attention and, if neglected. operate as severe handicaps. Many 
more children are found to have weaknesses in visual and auditory 
perception, independent of sensory defects; indeed up to the age of 7. 
confusions between the letters b/d. p/q. m/n and the like are rather 
the rule than the exception? In themselves, however, neither senso 
defects nor weaknesses in visual and auditory perception will preven! 
learning to read if the child is well motivated and taught. 


DYSLEXIA 


A special word should perhaps, however, be said here about what £ 
sometimes called dyslexia or "word-blindness', Ever since the turn ° 
the century attempts have been made to define 
failure which is due neither to lack of 
linguistic or cultural deprivation.# 


a syndrome of readin’ 
.9f intelligence nor to any form p 
Similar, though less intensive. eff? 
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have been made to identify dysorthographia and ‘acalculia’. In the 
sense that these are definable disease syndromes with features common 
to a group of sufferers, and calling for a more or less uniform method 
Of treatment, they do not appear to exist. But it remains true that there 
are children of normal or superior intelligence who. at least initially, 
have no motivational or emotional blockages or inhibitions. and who 
Nevertheless {ind it difficult or even impossible to learn to read. write 
and spell adequately under even reasonably favourable classroom 
conditions, 

In the intensive study made of children between 9 and 11 in the 
Isle of Wight, referred to earlier’ a thorough comparative neurological 
Study was made of the intellectually retarded (below 1.Q. 70). the 
Specifically retarded in reading (reading level 28 months below measured 
ability—means 1.Q. 103) and a control group of normal children. It is 
Clear from this study that on most measures used, intellectually retarded 
children showed an incidence of cerebral dysfunction and other neuro- 
logical disorders along with abnormalities in speech and motor function 
Much higher than those of the reading retarded or the controls. In the 
Sroup of children with specific reading retardation, however. there was 
9nly a slight (and statistically non-significant) difference from the con- 
trols in possible neurological abnormality. But reading difficulties were 


associated with clumsiness, a lag in language development. difficulties 


n the perceptual field and in concentration. There was no evidence to 


"üpport à single syndrome ofa genetically determined sort but the study 

did Suggest that developmental. and probably constitutional factors were 
Important. principally as lags in language. motor and perceptual develop- 

ait and that in some at least there was a family history of such lags 
Oupled with educational difficulties." 

It seems rei that the main factor in readiness is that of general 
Persona] development. Intelligence and physiological maturation set 
Ownward limits below which teaching is likely to be ineffective; em 
€ decisive factors, given adequate intellectual maturation, seems to : 
rectic and to be a reflection of the child's whole prior rinse sarees 
©XPerience, and in particular of the stimulus which his environ as 
SNR him. If home and nursery school have satisfied his needs. if he ia 

is level, stable. confident and enterprising. then he will welcome the 


“nallenge of new and difficult tasks. ony cmm 
f If. however his verbal experience has been limited or if he is mant- 
Sstly unable to tolerate failure or if he exhibits marked developmental 
ABS, the wise teacher will postpone formal teaching in favour of activities 
nimed at enlarging his experience. remedying verbal or perceptual weak- 

‘dir security." Such aspects of maturation 


Nesseg r A 

. and building up a sense of "à 
cannot be mechani determined or assessed solely by tests; only by 
areful Study and understanding of each individual child with all his 


o 
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idiosyncracies of ability, experience and development, can the ee d 
fact adjust the programme to the widely differing capacities whic Aes 
characterize a group of 40 or more children at the outset of their sc 
ess what age then may we expect that the child who hs ages 
normally will begin to learn to read? There used to be a fairly generi 
agreement that a mental age of 6-6} is optimal for the pacar uet 
vailing in most schools. However, much depends upon method a : 
motivation. Gates," for example, pointed out long ago that modina 
of reading material and teaching method make an earlier start porsin e. 
Taylor, studying Scottish children“ indicated that they may profita y 
start reading as early as 5 if, but only if, words of very simple structur 
and expressing a very limited range of ideas are used; and, as we e 
seen, Doman“ and others have advocated teaching at ages between 
and 3 both for *normal' children and for children in deprived circum- 
Stances. There seems, however, no reason to suppose that anything : 
lost by a later start? much harm, however, may be done by a poe 
beginning which increases the chances of failure among those of à 
insufficient maturity, 4 
What does seem to be important is that, in nursery schools ga 
particularly in the early years of primary schools, children should 


; $ n 
surrounded by books, have a rich and varied contact with the spoke 
word related to vivid ex 


Spok 
the 
the 
sho 


augmented to 40 characters 
regular form and the child is 


So far as methods of teac 
concerned there is more doctri 
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be served and that she should have an encouraging and enthusiastic 
faith that children can and will learn to read. In these conditions almost 
any method and materials which do not raise unnecessary obstacles for 
the learners will prove successful. Furthermore it seems best if reading 
P seen from the outset by the pupils not to be something apart, a 
Subject on the time-table, but a vital aspect of general work in the 
development of language. a means to experience and a reflection of it." 
Reading is certainly a skill and as such requires to be taught but its 
main value is as an extension of communication and information get- 
ting; and no method which obscures or hinders this is likely to be 


educationally successful in the long run. 


ARITHMETIC 


Even more than in the teaching of reading. teachers (and the framers of 
Curricula) tend to go too far and too fast in pushing children to learn 
formal arithmetic, The ability to handle numbers in the abstract form 
of figures and to comprehend such processes as multiplication and 
division, depends upon the acquisition of concepts of quantity, size, 
extension and the like through repeated concrete experiences.” It de- 
Pends, too, upon a gestalt of experiential and emotional factors similar 


to those involved in learning to read. 


experience is lacking, arithmetic very Te an inc 
*nsible puzzle around which children build feelings of inferiority. The 
results of their efforts are so clearly right or wrong that failure is im- 
mediately apparent. Moreover, an imperfect mastery of one basic pro- 
cess may entirely prevent subsequent progress. Hence it is of vital 
importance educationally that each stage of teaching and each new 
Process should be introduced only when it is clear that the ability to 
Understand and to learn is mature enough to give the best chance of 
Success *: 
d Under the chairmanship of C. Washbu 
Ucationalists carried out a large-scale exper 
of America, designed to determine the optimal placement of practically 
all processes involved in primary and early secondary school mathe- 


matics, W. n ints out that results for grades 
: . Wa mself, however, poin à 
popu: the previous mastery of operations 


igher than epend more on 
at enter bn de = topic than on the mental age reached by the 
Pupil. They are therefore not directly applicable to school systems where 
different sequences of subject matter are followed and where general 
levels of scholastic attainment differ from those in the United States. 
on probably obtains in most European 


e € one or the other conditi l 
Ountries, Reference here therefore will be made only to the age of the 


K* 


rne, a committee of seven 
iment in the United States 
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learning of the basic addition and subtraction facts. since these te 
age at which formal instruction in arithmetic. could be Sp sails 
begun. According to Washburne. these operations can be fone: "e 
learned at a mental age of 7 or 8 years." a finding in mere 
Piaget's discovery that it is only somewhere around the seventh or me 
year that most children acquire the notion of the invariance of ot il 
quantities." Before that age. the normal (ie. not superior) chi ers 
believe that ‘there are more pennies’ or that ‘there are less pen! = 
according to their being spread out or put together on the DES m 
if he has counted them. It is obvious that under these circumstaneei 
understanding of arithmetic operations is impossible and that ipic 
number combinations remain vocal reflexes.^ Washburne also showe : 
and subsequent inquiries have confirmed, that while there is a imum 
mental age below which a notion will not be comprehended. eee 
presented, the method of presentation profoundly affects the age 
which learning can successfully take place. aier 
Only too frequently failure is induced in children by the teac ud 
not drawing a distinction in his method of presentation between t al 
logical structure of a subject. process or technique and the BO 
mode in which it is taught. This distinction is at the root of vay ann 
pedagogic method and deserves more attention— particularly in cà 
teaching of mathematics but also in reading —than it usually gets. ius 
We speak of such notions as simple common fractions or the ape 
of a slope, we refer only to their logical structure. A fraction can - 
used concretely by handling sticks and surfaces or it can be aca 
by symbols and handled representatively (abstractly), Similarly 
inclination of a Slope can be conceived as its steepness as iq cel ai 
when one climbs it; it can be appreciated perceptually when looke 


: k : ical an 
from the side; or it can be expressed as a ratio between the vertical 
horizontal distances of two points.” 


Thus almost any given notion, 
Primary school curriculum can be d 
ception or by real action or experi 
and in a more or less generalized 
sions. Moreover the context in w 
the amount of energy which the c 
given notion, operation or tec 
immediate interest and value to 


process or operation found in c! 
ealt with concretely (by actual A 
ence) or symbolically or abstract P 
way. These are psychological din 
hich the latter occur will determin 


acher 
him, and if it is dealt with by the pn 
i prehend it, in relation to 


yond his present exp 
logically the ‘content’ may be the sam 
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Processes are involved. and it is not so much that the notion itself is too 
abstract which causes failure. as the mode of presentation. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS 


Some of the impetus towards the reform of mathematics teaching in 
Primary and secondary schools has come from considerations such as 
these, though by no means all. In terms of the amount of use made of 
it by the average adult. there could be little justification for the teaching 
of arithmetic as an instrumental skill much beyond the four rules, 
elementary fractions. percentages and money. But as we have suggested, 
the modes of thought and of knowledge involved in mathematics have 
à general educational importance well beyond that of everyday calcula- 


ch of what we tend to think of as mathematics 


“on. Moreover, mu io m 
a way of looking at an 


elongs as much to empirical science and is 
Ordering the evidence of our senses. 
What is called modern mathematics then has more than one aspect. 


The first concerns the view of mathematics itself and of what constitutes 


Within it an order of importance and priority. This leads to the intro- 


duction into syllabuses of material not traditionally taught in schools 

Ut which is thought to be of more value.” The second consideration is 
that Pupils shodla. be given a deeper insight into the fundamentals of 
Mathematics itself; this implies explicit attention to the structural d 
lures, set theory, elementary logic and so on. The third aspect is that 
Pupils should be provided with more opportunity to learn by dise 
Using heuristic and inductive methods to build up more cient 
concepts and schemas of relations before particular symbolic sys 


*... numbers) are used to denote them. . 
In terms of dcin school curricula this tends to ie nM 
Experience both with structured material of various pot: an You 
Ordering and classifying real objects in the environment. When i des 
done, modern mathematics in its initial stages merges gi en wi 
integrated, everyday science." Pupils learn to group qm sth a 
which provides the conceptual basis for set theory pi ec t i 
Matrix algebra. By manipulating blocks" and ahapes:t phe ae 
'Scover such concepts as that different bases may ~ i he 
Same (arbitrary) symbols or build up notions of area an was ion 
as the basis of equations. Even the notion of cai us Leder 
Acquired in a concrete way either by simple e enormen differences 
i et upon the ground. Similarly Hie eae i etd 
eight, ize, hair or eye colour g gray 
Pb and proe be cepe puni trampa k- ert ta 
eri - ‘obability and sa g ca l 
relation 4° tuens at japon. io teacher's skill lies in understanding 
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and systematically introducing the concepts and notions which under 
mathematical thought by profiting from (and encouraging) the infero - 
of children in the world about them. Almost any interest can be ge 
into service by a teacher who sees mathematics as one of the € us 
ordering experience and thereby helps children to see its value for the 
own purposes. f 

The difficulty of modern mathematics is that it requires of the 
teacher (and often of the parent) a much deeper and more ume 
understanding of mathematical thinking (though not of formal mathe- 
matics) than is normally acquired in the older curricula; and the d 
constantly to return to first principles applying them rigorously [S 
rather than regurgitating them in conventional form. Moreover, ier 
conventions of number tend to come later in the learning process an 
to be seen, by the child, for what they are—conventions rather than 
absolutes. Formal masteries of the old instrumental kinds come pn 
what late and the conceptual understanding which it is the aim O 
modern methods to develop is sometimes more difficult to demonstrate 
However, it does seem clear that, under the care of a teacher well traine 
in the newer material and methods, children not only progress more 


securely in understanding but develop positive attitudes to the general 
subject of mathematics, 


THE ANXIETIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


In many 
are reluc 
arithmeti 


. if not most, countries in Europe, teachers and parents alike 
tant to postpone the beginnings of formal teaching of reading, 
c and written composition even by as little as six months. pe 
less are they likely to accept modern freer methods unless these an 

well explained and they are reassured as to their rationale and effective 
ness. In some countries the tendency is noticeable for parents to enter 
children in primary schools if possible before the minimum compulsory 
age; other countries well provided with nursery schools have had tO 
forbid the formal teaching of reading and number in such schools. is 
on homework being set and exerc. 
o force children forward in forma 


ted. in parents and teachers alike, by a genuine 
if perhaps mistaken anxiety for the child's good." Education and educa- 


tionists are rightly conservative and well-tried methods should not be 
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lightly abandoned. On the other hand it is as well to consider carefully 
Whether. in order to ensure the best possible future for children, we are 
not submitting them to such heavy present disadvantages that we defeat 
Our own ends. 


C. BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS 


MALADJUSTMENT 


Hitherto we have in this chapter tended to concentrate upon the cogni- 
tive tasks of the school, dealing only incidentally with the personality 
and affective growth of children. This is on the assumption that the 
Majority of children are socially and emotionally developing normally 
and satisfactorily and that the school's task is contributory to that of 
the home. However, although it is true that most children are considered 
Y their parents and by their teachers to have settled down happily 
at school within a month of starting,” there is a considerable number 
Who show signs of unsettlement or maladjustment in themselves or in 
their attitudes, both in the early years and later in their primary course. 
It is often said that educational failure. particularly difficulty in 
learning to read. and maladjustment go hand in hand; and there is little 
doubt that continued failure—particularly when school or home apply 
Misguided and ineffective pressure and punishment—has a seriously 
disturbing effect upon general personal morale. It seems probable also 
that in a number of cases maladjustment will inhibit learning or at least 
Some important aspects of it: à refusal to learn to read, for example. 
Es be the only way for a child to apna Bo rejection of an environ- 
ent which he perceives as itself rejecting and aggressive. 
In their dius of 7-year-olds— who had been in school for w 
Years and were at the stage where initial mastery of reading is genera y 
*Xpected. Davie, Butler and Goldstein found that nearly four "e 
len of their backward readers were maladjusted; of those who, at this 
e Were virtually non-readers more than half were mà 
à substantial proportion of young backward c 
ri Adjustment may be a cause or at least an accom 
Mure, 


. H 103 
b But certainly at this age, there are more children considered" to 
e 


E maladjusted and unsettled in school than ome Seni a = 

© groups though they overlap are not coine! ental. all, 

Cent of i ers vee maladjusted’ and 22 per cent unsettled . Nearly 
d in the maladjusted group and 


twice 1 ‘ 
as many boys as girls were foun r : | 
the proportions es Inm the highest socio-economic group to the 
D king when the non-manual and skilled 


est and are particularly striking 
anual are pos cir wit social group of all. When, how- 
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ever, maladjustment at home is considered, while it is still true that boys 
seem to be more difficult (particularly more aggressive and restless) than 
girls, social class differences, though in the same general direction as is 
shown in school. are much less marked. Probably. since for home 
behaviour mothers are the reporters, there are differences between social 
groups as to what is regarded as acceptable and what as deviant 
behaviour. 

In this enquiry the investigators were able to look at the incidence 
of particular constellations of behaviour in the 6 per cent of children 
considered to be most deviant. These are revealing. The over-all pattern 
shows that in general more boys than girls, and more manual working 
class children than middle class children, show extremes of behaviour. 
This is particularly true for behaviour which indicates a ‘writing off” of 
adults or adult standards, which was twice as frequent in working class 
manual groups as elsewhere. The largest individual difference between 
groups was for ‘inconsequential behaviour—frequent and recurrent mis- 


behaviour with little or no regard for consequence’. Few middle class 
girls showed this and between 6 


for every one middle cl 


ass boys and ten working class boys- 
S as girls (irrespective of social class) 
y other children, while more girls than 
s girls —were anxious for adult accep 
g class as middle class children were 
here was no difference between the sexes: 
t this was a national sample of 7-year-old 
ool since the age of 5. The assessments 
teachers but reports of specific items © 
in the classroom and that the over-all 
maladjusted’ 14 per cent and ‘ont 
E statistic i ardization O 
Instrument. used Furthermore the am Bn Leine y the 
estimates" derived in various ways from 
n and in different countries suggest it 
children constitute 2 per cen 
school populations, whilst a further 20 to er RA symptoms 
study" of 9. to | Special attention. The figure from the Isle of Wigh! 
y o ll-year-olds, based upon a detailed clinical examination? 


and a severe criterion ig 6.8 Sees 
igni lien k er cent i i clinical!) 
Significant psychiatric symptoms. 9t children: having 


ne be. vety detailed individual follow-through study of 66 children. 
f At OD 47 9d intake of a school in a district of Parie .Chilland 
ound that 20 children were seriously disturbed: 9 pre-psychotic. 2 wit 
Serious neurosis, 3 with marked neurotic depression, and 6 marke 
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School failures. A further 28 had considerable problems of a neurotic 
or behavioural kind suggesting a poor outcome if no effective help was 
given. Only 18 were considered psychiatrically normal. At the end of 


their first school year (age 7), 32 (48 per cent) were judged good at 
reading. || (17 per cent) average and 23 (35 per cent) virtually non- 


readers and z is stage « arning fai € icti 
(t owed dai A citer reenter 
Moreover. in so far as this small sample c di : e lit peces 
ver. ample can do so. the link between 
behaviour problems. school failure and social class was confirmed. 

We are here in the presence of a very complex and disturbing 
phenomenon. and one which probably varies markedly in specific detail 
Tom country to country and from social group to social group. The 
sd figures display a marked difference. in general. between children 
: m manual working class homes. and particularly from the homes of 

nskilled manual workers, and the rest. Children from the least favoured 
Social circumstances seem to give the most unease and anxiety to their 
teachers and to be least adjusted in themselves and in their school 
environment. As we have seen earlier, they are also the children who 
for à variety of other reasons are likely to be the least successful in learn- 
Ing. It seems to be likely also that some forms of behaviour. such, for 
example, as aggressiveness or destructiveness. have very different mean- 
s in different social groups. This is shown by very different incidences 
! Social groups and by the fact that. when mothers are reporting. 
differences related to socio-economic class are much less in evidence 
E they are in data derived from the more normative situation of the 
ool. 


One thing seems to be c nce of any form 


lear. The normality or devia 
nd acceptability 


Of behaviour has to be judged in terms of its frequency à , 
belongs. in terms of social back- 


"m the group to which the individual : 
8tound and sex particularly. What might be relatively normal behaviour 
it à working class boy. might be a sign of considerable disturbance if 

Occurred in a middle class girl. 


It seems likely. too. that many problems of behaviour and personality 


Seen by teachers in the school setting are rather part of the clash of 
expectations and values between school and home which we have noted 
arlier than signs of a maladjusted personality at least initially. With 
these children the problem for the teacher. and for the psychologist, 1s 
OW far a form of behaviour. which may well be adjusted to the outside 

environmental circumstances of t d be modified. since a 
II result in difficulties for the 


s : 
‘Uccessful modification in school may we fo 
Child elsewhere, It seems best in such cases to stretch the limits of 


tolerance as far as possible and to accept and help the child to learn 
ih accept —that standards of behaviour within limits are relative and 
at particular codes are in no absolute sense the right ones. There is 
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no harm in a double standard of conduct if the individual understands 
why it may be necessary. 

Nevertheless there are forms of behaviour which are intolerable and 
states of feeling or attitudes which either bring the individual into an 
increasingly maladjusted relationship with others or are self-destructive 
in various ways. From the teacher's point of view, any behaviour which 
sets up a barrier between the child and his group, which noticeably 
impedes his free entry into social contacts with other children and adults 
or blocks his ability to learn, should be taken as a sign that the child 
needs help. This does not necessarily imply psychiatric treatment, 
though this may be necessary; but it does imply a study of all the 
circumstances and probably some attempt to modify aspects of the 
environment, home or School, in positive ways. In many such cases, à 
fostering accepting attitude by the teacher, a genuine attempt to give 
the child success, even if only modest success, in his school work will 
at least prevent matters getting worse and may in fact be sufficient until 
greater maturity enables the child to make more satisfactory adjustments. 

It should be remembered too that many forms of behaviour which 
are signs of maladjustment in older children are perfectly normal at 
younger ages—for example temper tantrums accompanied by screaming 
and kicking are normal in the early pre-school years but by no means 
so with, for example, a 7-year-old, Processes of socialization, of impulse 
control and the like take time; and not all children progress at the same 
Tate, or indeed as we have seen, in the same general direction. Develop- 
mental lags are probably as common in this aspect of growth as in any 
other. Marked delays an 
ward for expert study 
limits to what is tolerab 


D. HIGHLY INTELLIGENT AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


= belief still Seems to be widespread that children of well above 
verage ability tend to be Physically weak, vulnerable to illness a” 


ment. This stereotype dies hard, partly because 


population) Terman™ 
liable to illness, Bayer and less s 
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d Mecum a set of characteristics generally confirmed by work in 
cud ealand and the United Kingdom." In later life they tended to 
ore successful both personally and professionally. 
Na is, of course, what one would expect. From the outset the 
ai E accelerated achievement of such children is likely to attract 
will te "y attention and lay the basis for a positive self-image. They 
effect nd to learn faster in early childhood and this has a cumulative 
tead » particularly in widening their interests in all kinds of ways. They 
ed | oua as a general rule, and they read more—rubbish as well as 
Em ies they may develop a passion for general information, have 
t De ing hobbies, invent games with complicated rules. They tend 
me a wide and rich vocabulary and to be superior in such things as 
ihe da, ^ originality and common sense. In very marked contrast with 
situs or even with the average, they seem actively to seek intellectual 
er s and wring from the environment what they need for their 
hne lve growth. Perhaps, also because of their accelerated ability to 
he Tstand and to verbalize, they are often much better able to cope 
stress and difficult situations, escaping into imagination, imaginative 


Play or absorbing hobbies when life is temporarily too hard for them. 
have special problems created 


d abilities and the environ- 


poring for his teachers and may seem ver 
grou les. Only too often he finds the games and occ 
às Fa unsatisfying and dull; he wants to complicate 

TRUE ons can accept an 
ar e. and solitary, the odd man out. tie 
O easy and boring but nevertheless deliberately try 


y Conforming to the general level. and thus develop adverse work 
i children, though 


abits. [t is, in fact, characteristic 
E formal educational achievements are well above average, do not 
Wi d as well as their level o 
«cL On the other hand they may seek. 
ñ a chool to meet their own capacities. seeming 
to be showing off to their mates. 
children who show their high ability 


In many school systems, those 
hrough the grades—though 


in 
school work are somewhat accelerated t 
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rarely as many or as much as. for example, is conversely =e 
dull" It is, however, fairly characteristic that such "s quein 
insufficient to challenge the ablest fully and many of the ages 
children are considerably underfunctioning in their school Ripa im e 
may not be particularly were out of school. they have a va 

i ing occupations and hobbies. T 
mem is ieu more important is that accelerated ps 
growth. although generally accompanied by some — ad 
physical. emotional and social growth. does not fully go hand in ave 
with it; towards the end of the first decade a bright child may ne 
powers of learning and reasoning, a level of intellectual activities i 
fund of knowledge well beyond that of the average adult. but sti - 
emotionally and socially a child. Thus the bright accelerated child ái 
find himself working with much older and more mature companions. 
and his differences from others be accentuated. It seems better to S 
the very able with children no more than a year older or at the mo 


: dn 2 : in and 
two and to meet their cognitive needs by considerable enrichment in a 
out of school. 


SPECIAL GIFTS 


Marked special 
deal with even t 
not fit nicely int 
worse, if they a 


gifts and abilities are in some ways more difficult 2 
han generally high intelligence, particularly if they e 
o the aims and facilities of the school, and what may à 
re seen by the teacher as a threat to his Lure co 
The helpfulness of the mathematically gifted child in pointing lih 
mistake or Suggesting a better way can be very threatening to a feac nd 
unsure of his own skills and knowledge. Some gifts may be denied nerd 
frustrated altogether if. for example. neither home nor school provi n 
musical or artistic opportunities, Others, if they are to be really eite 
tively exercised later like dance must be detected early and ima 
before it is too late. It is also, in the early years particularly. difficult 


ARIA . H 3. 1 a 
distinguish between a Special talent and the operation of high gener 
ability on a passionate interest, 


Althou 
high intelligence may make fo 


are exaggerated as are those 
and this puts considerable str 


A ; E s se 
frightened of him and react with teasing or open aggression and becau 
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he can find no success or companionship he withdraws into fantasy; 
he may reject the exercise of any special talent he has just because it 
Singles him out and perhaps makes others jealous. 

Unforiunately there are many able misfits produced by schools 
and homes inevitably geared to the needs of the average and a bit above 
and insufficiently sensitive to the needs of the very able and insufficiently 
resourceful in meeting them."” 

From the point of view of the mental hygiene of the individual and 
of the community, maladjustment with high ability or special giftedness 
'S a serious problem. It is from the highly intelligent and gifted that a 
Community recruits its leadership and social output seems to follow an 
€xponential or J curve in function of intelligence. Thus anything which 
impedes the harmonious growth of gifted individuals very greatly im- 
Poverishes their society. Perhaps even more immediately important is 
the damage which a highly intelligent but maladjusted child or adult 
can do to himself, to his immediate surroundings, and. later to his 
Society as a whole if he attains, as he is likely to do, a position of 
leadership. . r 

It is not to advocate a policy of élitism to say that special attention 
should be given to the needs and education of the very able. In some 
Cases, usually towards the end of the primary school. this may involve 
an element of segregation." For most, the best solution is to make 
Special arrangements within the ordinary school. to give help where 
necessary to the family and to provide out-of-school opportunities. For 
example, since the able child can master rapidly some or all of the 

asic demands of the programme for his class. he can be given additional 
and more complex work to do; he can be asked to undertake an 
Individual project for presentation to the class, or to lead and E n 
à small group to do so. He can be invited to assist his less able fe p 
With their learning, supplementing the work of the teacher and. the e 
Same time, becoming aware that great gifts imply great Mea ! = 
to others. In any sizeable community. there is likely to be a num [ive 
Very able children who can be brought together in ther jeme un 

“Since they cover the normal work rapidly and easi 2 iheis more 
"ring school time to join a group where they can purs" 


c ^ : 
9mplex interests.” 


E. SELECTIVE AND OPEN SYSTEMS 


PREDICTIVE AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


iety in parents and teachers 


ses of anx t Š 
in a safe uniformity 


On 

e of the major external cau 
or externa É 

i schools to maintal 


a 
"d therefore of pressure on 
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rather than to become more open and child-centred is that in most 
European countries, after five or six years of primary education, the 
choice between the various forms of secondary education is determined 
by some kind of selection process, usually an examination. Some child- 
ren, as a rule the least able intellectually, continue with studies similar 
to those of the primary school or a watered-down version of the academic 
curriculum; others enter various technical or prevocational courses; 
and a smaller group passes into some form of academic education which 
may be the only way of entry to a university or to a profession, and is 
regarded as the gateway to economic and social advancement. 

The guidance of children between these different forms of secondary 
education has always presented a problem. Sometimes the simple but 
undemocratic expedient of charging relatively high fees for some of the 
courses is the favoured way. Other systems have a sufficiently generous 
provision to allow parents and children a free choice between secondary 
schools. The method of economic selection results in a very considerable 
waste of talent among those children whose parents cannot or will m 
pay fees. On the other hand unrestricted entry to a particular form © 
education having high prestige leads to a number of children entering 
schools for which they are intellectually unfitted and therefore to a 
very considerable rate of failure and premature school leaving.” 

Until quite recently in most European countries children have been 
allowed to enter selective secondary schoo!s, whether academic el 
technical. only after passing some kind of examination, set by the schoo 
itself. by the responsible local authority or by the State. This tends stil 
to be true of deve'oping countries where secondary education is a COT" 
paratively rare privilege. Partly because of the apparent economic OT 
social value of particular forms of education. partly because of the 
prestige of particular schools. parents and teachers attempt to ensure 
that a child shall gain entry irrespective of whether the particular form 


of education provided is the one best suited to his aptitudes an 
Interests. 


: ' . -— d 
In countries which retain them such selection examinations te? 


to be based upon some or all of the primary school syllabus. iced 
examine solely or mainly the standard of attainment in the mothe 
tongue and in arithmetic. More r 


id ir arely other subjects are brought int 
the examination, particularly geography and history. Clearly the form 
of the examination and its content will affect the primary school Gur 
riculum; in so far as it is competitive, it may lead both to cramming 2? 
overwork for the children and to a concentration by teachers ON the 
teaching of those subjects chosen by the examiners at the expense 9 
activities equally valuable but not examined. It also tends to an emphasis 
on linear reproductive types of 


thought and to the exclusion of th 
more open ended and creative kinds." 
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Beside the possibility of a distortion or cramping of the primary 
school syllabus, there is also the danger that the natural eagerness of 
parents and teachers to do their best for their children will result in 
a period of mounting anxiety as the examination approaches. There is 
evidence that many children—even among the most able and whatever 
the form taken by the examination—experience emotional stress as the 
result of which they fail to do themselves justice; others, straining their 
ability to the utmost and nevertheless failing, develop apathy and a 
Sense of inferiority which pursues them throughout the rest, at least 
of their school, life; yet others, carefully and expertly coached, pass 
the examination only to find that they have entered a form of education 
for which they are not genuinely suitable. 

It is easier to criticize current examinations for entry to secondary 
education than it is to suggest remedies. The effects of such examinations 
9n primary schools and upon children, parents and teachers are closely 
related to social attitudes in the community, to the amount and types of 
education offered at the secondary stage. to the effectiveness of the 
examination itself and to the means used to decide in doubtful cases. 
Where, as exists almost nowhere in Europe," all forms of secondary 
education enjoy an equal prestige and are equally accessible to all 
Children irrespective of economic or social factors, the problem 5 at 
its Simplest—that of devising some series of tests, measures or obser- 
vations which will enable us to guide each child to that form of om 
lion best suited to him. Even here, however. many problems arise. Ll 
guidance depends upon the reliability and validity of the pepe | 
€xaminations, tests, interviews, or records—used to qw maane 
will develop. In most European systems, maily Iun =~ secondary 
reasons, most children make the change from primary ouam Hu 
education between the age of 10 and 13; guidance or won ben 
Operates at the threshold of adolescence which will bring a ci ad 
found change in the emotional, social and intellectual li um dauid 
are perforce made at a period when many factors combr 


them difficult and not fully reliable. 
i d in the t 
Prior to the Second World War an 
lowed it, much research was devoted to the refinem 


i tion of children 
guidance procedures for the alloca a hat 


wo decades that fol- 
ent of selection and 
to different courses 
standardized tests of 


v ful yoann e c Tm nat and the native language pre- 
bed p cu examination, success in academic 


E. better than any OP dont o estu of public examinations four 
“conde ion as shown in s of pi xan on 
of ee "Les success was obtained er or Rape 
echnical education but the addition of tests of spatial ability 


elped. [t was also found that selection could be much improved and 
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the weight of testing considerably Miser ub assessments made by 
were incorporated in the procedures." 
sce standardized and objective procedures are uriduubredly Wm 
just than the usual examinations. However, they are open to cuties 
of different objections. All examinations and tests at whatever eras 
are used tend to exert an influence on the curriculum, and me iar a 
of teaching which are used. Although coaching and special poen si 
has a relatively small and rarely decisive influence on the resu five 
properly divised objective tests. parents and teachers tend not 16 po 
this and it was found that pupils were being extensively coac one 
‘intelligence’ test questions and in the types of arithmetic opera ms 
which were used, to the exclusion of more liberally educative exp A 
ments in the primary school. Because of its critical importance 2 
gateway to academic education. this 11+ test, as it was apice 
England, tended to become the focus of anxiety and pressure by sc n 
and parents. Moreover no procedure of selection, however accu ts 
is free from error; and some injustice is always done at the border id 
of success and failure. particularly when we consider that such ra 
Cognitive aspects as motivation to Succeed, home support, temperan na 
tal stability and the like may, given the minimum necessary A 
determinant of Subsequent success or failure in a five- or six-year an) if 
of secondary education—and that these are only indirectly assessed, 
at all. by an examination coming at the threshold of adolescence. of 
However, the arguments for and against any particular sine 
examination at the end of the five Or more years of primary ie page E 
important as they are to the mental health of individuals and to 


P an 
nature of primary school curricula and methods, are less crucial tha! 
the general arguments concernin 
sive systems. Here, a 
of philosophical. 


: 5 A oe tively 
Studies leading on to the professions) is rela 
Scarce and expensive, some form of 


tion is to make the b 
of those with the 
available places are 


i s ; arently: 
here is equality of opportunity, appare v 
S was the situation in most ne ae 
wing the Second World War and in $ 


to compete for places, Thi 
countries in the decades follo 
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Since the interwar years; it is still the situation in most developing 
countries and in a considerable proportion of southern Europe. 

Two things should be noted. The abolition of fees for secondary 
education. the provision of bursaries and grants and the attempt to make 
selection upon merit by means of objective tests which reduce (but do 
not by any means eliminate) the effects of good and bad teaching and 
favourable and unfavourable social backgrounds. have contributed to 
an opening of opportunity for children from social groups which prior 
to 1914 had no hope of access to academic studies. This has been 
accelerated by a steady increase in provision for academic secondary 
Schooling in most developed countries. 

Apart altogether. however. from the adverse backwash effects of a 
Competitive examination upon primary school curricula. selectiveness 
in a system has itself very complex influences upon pupils. The most 
Obvious ones are shown in the statistics of failure and doubling of 
Classes deait with earlier in this chapter. Even, however, where failure is 
Not made so manifest. it seems to be clear that the more selective the 
System, the more it tends to exaggerate the differences in functioning 

tween individuals passing through it; and this not only in Mania 
Ut in general ability" as shown by performance tests. E e 
effect of home circumstances on the growth of ability and on motiva me 
tends to be exaggerated. Broadly it would seem that. to some eri 
Selection induces a self-fulfilling prophecy. Those who are pap ne 
it believe themselves more capable. are believed to be P de E 
teachers and tend to receive better educational peni aim udin 
Conform to the expectations held about them and pad n x M 
hose on the other hand who are not selected diminish t T s facili 
their teachers expect and obtain less; and only too frequently | 
i SS x hat they perceive as the 
ties offered are inferior. They too conform to W 


**pectations and decline relatively. 

a d nd how- 
Selective systems. however humanely they pies ae tò 
ever justly and accurately selection is made. are d ed to reinforce 
wCial and genetic differences. Economica y. ropi f children do 


: tion o 
Wa : at a considerable propor . 
“eful sines they ensure DID a e as human beings or as producers 


ao realize their full potentiality either be roughly adjusted to an 
-though in fact their output may aae l tively few in the inno- 
SConomic system requiring much labour and rela 

Yative, technical or administrative groups. ms in which we 


hay, Lhe problem of mental health, puin Medos pre ws 
«Ve earlier defined it. is somew $ 


: indivi tition directly and 
inevitab iti and inter-individual compe : ctl 
Seply a d a child builds up of himself. es i gles 
is acceptability; for “most. this effect must tend on the w 
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negative; and the evidence suggests that while repeated success in school 
over many years tends to increase resistance to stress and anxiety later 
in life, repeated failure may be a source of emotional difficulties and 
maladjustment, particularly if it adds to a pre-existent problem of 
growth. 

It is equally serious that the non-selected may be denied a full 
initiation into their culture, and consequently leave school unequipped 
with the forms of thinking and the knowledge necessary to participate 
in the value decisions with which, as adults, they will be faced. Inability 
to cope, the belief that understanding and responsible decision are 
beyond their capacity, seems a major source of the alienation from or 
rejection of their culture by an increasing number of people. 

The problem for the primary school is, in effect, a reflection of the 
organization and provision of secondary education and ultimately of the 
relation between this and the value in economic and social terms place 
by society upon particular classes of vocation to which education leads. 
In this sense selective practices in the primary school, and procedures 
for allocating children to different forms of secondary education aT? 
processes of socialization into various vocational roles; educatioDa 
selection is vocational selection, itself a form of social determination a? 
thus the wheel comes full circle. 

This is not the point at which to discuss fully the various develop- 
ments in secondary education which are taking place. However, because 
the first five or so years of education lead up to education in adolescence 
the expectations of the secondary school and the means used to gU! á 
children's and parents’ choices of study after the first decade have 97 
important bearing upon the primary school." Currently many countries 
are moving towards a comprehensive form of secondary education in 
which all children are educated together in the same institution. some 
times this takes the form of a middle school catering for an age band 
between 9-10 and 13-14" and followed by more differentiated school 
from the mid "teens; in others the school accepts all children up t© 1 
with Some going on to a more selective gymnasium or various gener? 
and vocational courses after that; and there are many variants. d 

Many countries in Europe, notably France, Belgium, Switzerlar 
and Italy, have recognized the diagnostic nature of the early puber T 
years and established formal cycles d'orientation which lead on at U* 
age of 13 to different types of more specialized secondary schools ° 


Epis Others e QUEM. with its nine-year compulsory school fror 
o 16, or in the United Kingdom, havi i rehens! 
schools, ume Brosse g , having established comp 


n 
: I y throughout the first years of the sec? 
decade to differentiate their courses according to the needs and interes 


of the pupils as they declare themselves. Systems like this avoid us 
sense of success or failure in a critical examination and the invid!© 
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Paap of prestige between schools” of different types. They do, too, 
im pupils to keep their options somewhat more open and because 
oa allow all children to move forward from the primary courses with- 
a examination their exigencies do not bear so heavily on curricula 
nd method of the first crucial years of education. 
= octet be ie deus or comprehensive Schools 
e ath ae y themselves abolish either the genuine 
lvi ividual differences or those due to the cumulative effects of the 
or ornent They do not automatically ensure equality of opportunity 
d esteem, not only in so far as the major determinants of these are 
s the school in the attitudes and the opportunities offered by 
E Re but also because educational values and practices have difficulty 
Teeing themselves from more or less élitist views of the value of 
Particular subjects or courses. In any system it is difficult to prevent 
oe (and teachers) from trying to press children into moulds which 
: y believe lead to the best chances later. But the more flexible and 
ian system which such forms of organization provide can allow trans- 
ers from course to course and can, by grouping and setting devices, 
Meet differences in ability and interest without openly segregating the 
abler from the less able. They can offer more children more chances of 
trying for the highest standards and they do provide a kind of safety 
ra which allows earlier failures to be retrieved. They are more *waste- 
ul in that more children are exposed to more opportunities and there- 
s more may fail or give up after a trial; but their output tends to be 
ober in the over-all realization of human potential. They will, how- 
ever, only realize fully what their idealist proponents desire for them, 
if parents, teachers and pupils genuinely accept that success in what 
9ne can do is better and more healthy than a failure in a high prestige 
epted as valuable in themselves 
rather than as points in an academic pecking order. 
id of the fact of individual d 
; e, that two 


viously important, as primary e 
d. The first of these is that progressively the 


individuals strengths and weaknesses should be diagnosed. and 
diagnosed accurately so th riate studies at the 
Secondary level can be made and. equally importantly, so that any 
ifficulties or weaknesses that have revealed themselves can be remedied. 

. Even more important to the individual’s mental health and to the 
adjustment with which he enters the stresses and difficulties of adoles- 
cence, is a realistic and positive image of himself. Guidance at any stage, 
ànd particularly in this critical transition period is concerned not so 
Much with selection (and the im jection) as with an in- 


plication of rej ; 
creasing knowledge and acceptance of oneself as one truly is as the only 
ational basis for choice of cou 


ifferences. It is ob- 


rses and ultimately of career. Thus, while 
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P udi j ike are 
tests, assessments, traditional types of c heirs bes beh school 
important means to understanding, the guidance uncti ves ati keping 
is that of interpreting the results to the pupil and his pe oasa pn 
them estimate the chances of success in different sets o E: à ime 
as a basis for conscious choice. If a pupil decides, after a p» r a 
and objective assessment of his strengths and d en santé 
a course on which he has a lower probability of geri = panei 
other easier one, there may well be a fair chance that p d is there 
simply because he has himself consciously chosen to p one shows 
fore motivated to succeed. All our knowledge of human El ane in 
that for given levels of ability there is a wide range of di ail facte 
achievement which is related to temperamental and a IR trot i 

On the other hand, the school has an obligation. on DE eon en 
surveys of pupils’ possibilities and needs, to adjust its metho S, ‘hen the 
and expectations to the human material it has. In this AT rien 
middle school, the cycle d'orientation, or the early years re ce not 
hensive secondary education is a Stage of diagnosis and guic dis sii, 
only for the individual but for the school itself. Chronologica hante 
because it is set between childhood and adolescence it represents E of 
to set right anything which may have gone awry in the basic 1 Ability 
reading? and writing, in basic mathematical notions, in genera 


rson- 
to learn and, one would hope, in the general development of pe 
ality. 


F. coNcLUSION 


L 
CONSTRUCTIVE MENTAL HEALTH IN THE PRIMARY SCHOO 

Throughout this c 
differences which 
in which our Eu 


P ant 
hapter, attention has been drawn to the npari ys 
exist between children and to the more obvious some 
ropean primary schools may be imposing upe chers 
or all children needless stresses which individual parents and te ill be 
often feel themselves powerless to alter or even to control. It Aest 
argued that none of the difficulties or problems discussed in the p even 
chapter is new and that, in the past, the pressures have € d yet 
greater, maladjustments and learning difficulties just as severe a 


: : hoor 
the large majority of children have passed through their primary SC 
ing relatively unscathed 


r ely 
- We may admit that this seems to be lar£ 
true; backwardness and 
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mies of pspehulogibal disturbance. rising incidences of delinquency and 
ism reakdown have made us more sensitive to the origins of malad- 
Bn E. childhood. Since the Second World War, however, and 
eiim "e since 1960. almost every country in Europe has shown itself 
the sy about some aspects of its education system as is evidenced by 
volume of new legislation and of expert reports since 1945. 
Vie clear that, as our cultures develop and become more 
eines , they demand more of more people in the way of an ability to 
been ue to learn, to judge and to make responsible choices. We have 
ie me increasingly uneasy at the numbers of young people and adults 
iind x nd as the result of their schooling. in fact to have turned against 
ihe ejected education. a process which may begin towards the end of 
os ais school—or even earlier in terms of ‘writing-off adults’, The 
iE to secondary education offers a chance for a new start to re- 
to be Jost ground; but it may in fact merely discourage, if it is seen 
eau a selective, rejecting process, Or if the secondary schools are not 
Pped to remedy some of the failures and deviations left at the end 


of the primary years. 


th The school is. after the home. th 
* child's personality. As such, its part cannot be merely to avoid 


ccedless difficulties for its pupils; it has. or should have, a positive and 
Onstructive part to play in the healthy mental and emotional develop- 


Ment of all children. This does not necessarily mean that the school 
r that it should do more 


s à 
Ould preach a particular social philosophy o 
ty for the fullest possible 


"sd provide the stimulus to and the opportuni à 
alization of individual potentialities within a social framework, but 


"4 needs and potentialities of each child are different, and there cannot 
me Without loss, a complete standardization of curriculum and of 
ethod, a kind of blind mass teaching." For a very considerable pro- 
an of children, perhaps as many as | in 4, it has to be in à broad 
S€ a positively therapeutic environ 


ment. 
a Yet, in fact, what most schools in Europe are forced to provide is 
set of circumstances and expecta 


ad tions which are manifestly not 
P dad to something like half their pupils. The class of some forty. 
ty or even more children in a room crammed with serried rows of 
eee makes individual attention difficult if not impossible; it forbids 
al but the most limited activity on the part of the pupils and makes i 

Most impossible for a teacher to help. or even tolerate. a seriously 
Maladjusted child or indeed to cater for the most able in any adequate 
ay. Such overcrowding iS often at its worst where the need for the 
"Ost enlightened methods i$ greatest—in the dingy slum areas of large 
eet A second major problem is that of the official syllabus. often 
Id down by the central authority with scant a 


b ttention to what the 
"lk of children can reasonably be expected to learn, à 


e most important single shaper of 


m 


nd given greater 
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force in the teacher's eyes by the competitive examinations for secon- 
dary school entrance. In many countries, recent reforms and directives 
have tended to make the primary syllabus more permissive; neverthe- 
less our ideas on curriculum have remained substantially unchanged since 
the nineteenth century and the model is that of the child of rather above 
average ability from a secure and fostering home. New subjects have 
been added; little has been dropped. In many countries the syllabus is 
so crowded that children from the age of 6 onwards have an hour oF 
more’s homework to do at night in addition to a school day of at least 
six hours. . 
The results of all this are seen in a primary school programme 1n 
which the formal elements of reading, writing and arithmetic predomi- 
nate, where music, creative work. dramatics, and even physical education 
are regarded as ‘frills’, secondary to the grim purpose of ensuring : 
hook or by crook that as many children as possible attain a standar 
level of literacy and ability to calculate mechanically and are ie ai 0 
with a body of more or less arbitrarily selected knowledge. The fac 
that, with traditional methods and traditional curricula, so much time 
is spent in achieving this purpose and with a success which is not un- 
qualified, is the strongest of all arguments in favour of continues 
practical research work into the psychology of teaching method and 0 
the basic subjects. Verbal expression, oral and written, reading an 
calculation are all essential skills and, given time, it is certainly within 
the power of all but a very few children to acquire them; but they are 
not the only means of culture nor the sole Skills of value to moder 
man; and they can be bought too early at too high a price. More ap 
more the evolution of our industrialized civilization is thrusting °” 


teachers the duty of consciously analysing the needs of the local an 
wider community and its children and of adapting curricula to supply 
the stimulus and i i 


ramatic work, 
€ of these are lu 
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NOTES 


In many developing countries at age 7. Recent tendencies in Europe have 
been to extend the age downwards, even though attendance is voluntary 

There will be considerable variation in this. Some children, especially those 
from deprived backgrounds, will not attain this stage until two or even 
three years later. One of the great difficulties in primary education in 
developing countries is that we lack information concerning the conceptual 
growth of children from rural and tribal backgrounds very different from 


those of Europe. 

C. Bühler following Binet, 
gence, definitions of objects for 
tinguished several levels of deve 

Jugend. Verlag Göttingen für Psychologie, new edition 1967. 
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Delachaux & Niestlé, 1941. / Piaget, J.; Inhelder, Bürbel. Le développement 
des quantités chez l'enfant. Neuchátel, Delachaux & Niestlé, 1941. / Piaget, 
J. Le développement de la notion du temps chez l'enfant. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1946. / Piaget, J.: Inhelder, Bárbel, La géométrie 
spontanée de l'enfant. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1948. i 
Werner, H. Comparative psychology of mental development. Chicago, 
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d pe in the United Kingdom population of some 55 [eei a 
are not more than 2 million immigrants from Asia and the bis a i 
In Israel at present, the Proportion of ‘oriental’ immigrant chil ^ A 
schools to those often of parents from Europe who have been settle 
long time in the country has risen to 50 per cent or more. m ' 
There is some evidence, for example, that among girls in British rrjs 
behaviour is worse in West Indian and African immigrant children a dan 
those from Europe and Ireland, and best among immigrant children Qe 
Japan, China, India and Pakistan (Herman, D. L. S. Asian girls ud 
best behaved. The Times educational supplement (London, 12 May POS 
Later in this Chapter (p. 286) it will be seen that within indigen m 
Broups in the United Kingdom there are marked cultural differences 
forms of behaviour co 


^ Is 
nsidered to be signs of maladjustment by schoo 
and by parents respectively. 


Townsend, H. E. R. Op. cit. 
Jensen, A. R. Op. cit. 


On the whole problem of testin, 


8g the abilities of immigrant children, see: 
Haynes, J. M. Ed 


ucational assessment of immigrant pupils. Slough, Bucki» 
National Foundation for Educational Research, 1971. / Vernon, P. lly 
Intelligence and cultural environment. London, Methuen, 1969 [espren 
chapter IV and part V]. See also: references in this Chapter, p. 301, n 

6 


Townsend, H. E. R. Op. cit. ick & 
Winch, W. M. When should a child begin school? Baltimore, Warwicl ts 
York, 1911. See also: the researches of C. W. Valentine and his studen 
published in Forum of education, 1925, and following years. schen 
Danzinger, L, Der Schulreifetest, Wiener arbeiten zur oe ee 
Psychologie, No. 9, 1933. See also: Bühler, C. Op. cit. / Strebel, e. 1946 
Wesen der Schulreife und ihre Erfassung. Solothurn, St. Antonius, 
(contains full bibliography of French and German literature]. der. 
d W. Schuleintrittsalter "nd Reifedifferenzierung. Freiburg, Her 
1964. 

Bernart, E. Der Probeunterricht, Miinchen, Ernst Reinhart Verlag, ae 
See also: Dey, J. D. Theory and practice governing the time of sc sot 
entrance. Edmonton, University of Alberta, 1960 (Monographs in poser t 
no. 4). / Schlevoigt, G.; Roth, F. Schulreife und Einschulung. Frank 
a/M., Moritz Diesterweg, 1964, er- 
Pidgeon, D. A.; Dodds, E. M. Length of schooling and its effect on EE, 
formance in the junior school. Educational research (London), vol. III. 

3, 1961. / Jinks, P. 


. n 
An investigation into the effect of date of birth © 
Subsequent school performance, Educational research (London), vol. 

no. 3, 1964, 

See this Chapter, p. 278 (Reading readiness). 
For one such experiment co; 

see: Valdes, J. S. Amelia: 
experiencia. Mexico, Secret. 
informaciones tecnico-ped 


Sisi un 
maestra de primer año—narración Lo 
aría de Educación Püblica, 1965 (Cuadern anm 
agógicas para los maestros de educación prima 
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vol. II, no. 8). For a 
; ; . 8) thorough examination of 
tion from home to school see: Palmer, R. desi etis gre beg neg 
d of London Press, 1971. ee BENIN; TURN 
nited Kingdom. Central Advi 
1 K " isory Council f i i 
aed qoe schools. London, HMSO, PU Gite eee d ex 
ky den m A crar to the age of 8 or 9 because it is E ires 
abeo de e children should be at home in their basic learnin poet d 
ard on school then takes them to age 12 or 13—the att f d 
T on of puberty and adolescence. "E 
good infants school does much mor i 
pood: e than this. See: W 
Wi p school and informal education. New Jersey feudo Edi, 
s rearley, M., i i d 
exi ioi y et al. Fundamentals in the first school. Oxford, Black- 
Where se i 
parate infants schools (5-7--) exist as prepa i 
Schools, similar bridging between the two is iet. XAR DT 


ee Chapter 8, p. 159ff. 
or a description of the various practices see: Ridgway; L.; Lawton, I 


_ grouping in the infants school. London, Ward Lock, 1965 
onnison, D., et al. A pattern of disadyantage. Slough, Bucks., National 


age for Educational Research, 1972. 

aona J. Group therapy in an elementary school. Social casework (New 
1 ork), vol. 52, pt. I, 1971. / Vasquez, A.; Ouvry, F. Vers une pédagogie 
institutionnelle. Paris, Frangois Maspero, 1967. 


Fa example in Laos (see P- 304, note 43. 
inet, A. Le développement de l'intelligence chez les enfants. L'année 


Le Sir iud Me (Paris), vol. 14, 1908, p. 1-94. / Burt, C. The relations of 
ucational abilities. British. journal of educational psychology (London), 


uc IX, pt. 1, 1939. 
no APR, E. J. Teachers and their pupils’ home background. Slough, 
ucks., National Foundation for Educational Research, 1968. / Idem. 


School and home. Slough, Bucks., National Foundation for Educational 
Research, 1970. 


Pidgeon, D. A. Expectation and pupil performance. Slough, B 
oundation for Educational Research, 1970. 


Whether the dullness is of genetic or social origin (or both), 
a child reaches the stage of for oling it is Very 


ucks., National 


by the time 
difficult to 


dation of growt 
due to environmental fact d can be more than 
x ntial, it is most unwise t 
adjust one's expectati i 
to achieve. A recen 
favoured area of the 
per cent 0 ) 
f 28 months between their 
chronological age and 
ty (Rutter, 


4 mal primary scho 
avoid it having a cumulative impact on his rate of subsequent development. 
It has yet to be proved that retar h in operational ability 
ors in the pre-school perio 
partially remedied. Hence, while it is important for the teacher to adopt an 
optimistic stance a o fail to 
ons to what the child's actual level of operational 
intelligence permits him t study which surveyed all 
children aged 6-9 in the Isle of Wight (a relatively 
United Kingdom) 2.53 f children were in the group IQ. 7 
below; about 7 per cent had à discrepancy © 
their reading attainment and 4 per cent between 
reading attainment and level of abili ; Tizard, J.; Whitmore, 
d behaviour. London, Longmans, 1970). 
i igence tests with a mean and 


K. Education, health an 

In terms of standardized, individual intelligen 

Standard deviation of approximately 100 and 15 points respectively (e.g., 
rivatives), the borderline of subnormality requiring 


the various Binet de 
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Special provision is usually taken to be an I.Q. of 70. There are of conma 
other factors to be taken into account—for example, social development, 
kind and level of motivation—which very considerably modify this border- 
line. 

It should be pointed out that rarely indeed are these ‘norms’ more than 


N ances 
notional. They represent expectations rather than average performanc 
determined in any scientific way. 


Hotyat, F. et al. The instruction, 
children and adolescents. La Revu 
November 1953, and subsequent v. 
Regional Conference on Educati 
recherches de l'Institut supérieu 


education and mental health of ME 
e pédagogique (Bruxelles), vol. 27, no. ?. 
olumes (a report prepared for the Unesco 
on and Mental Health by the Centre se 
T de pédagogie du Hainaut). The ngor 
cited are based on information collected by school inspectors from a 
the schools subsidised by the Primary Education Administration in ES 
Flemish, mixed and French Speaking areas. They do not include data bs 
the approximately 7.5 Per cent of the school population who are i 
found in the preparatory sections of lycées, athenées and intermediate 
Schools, etc. . jas 
Hotyat states that the final figure (41.3 per cent, sixth year) is pae 
that it otherwise would be because of the numbers of retarded children W 
leave before the sixth year, 


F. Hotyat in a personal communication, Sand et al. (Sand E. A., Emery- 
Hauzeur C., Buki 


B ssociate 
first year. Their analysis of A mandi 
» next to the pupils’ general level of ability, the in * 


of the mother, her methods of discipline and general interest in her reme 
School progress, seemed to be the most important constellation of predic 
factors. & 
Haramein, A. Perturbations | scolaires. Neuchatel; Paris, Delachaux 
Niestlé, 1965. 


H H i 5 
Cited by: Chilland, C. L'enfant de six ans et son avenir. Paris, Presse 
universitaires de France, 1971 [p. 63]. 


Conference on Children and 
in Asia, Bangkok, 1966. Sele, 
Vol. Il: Problems of chil 
Children’s Fund, 1967. See also: 
Education. Documentation. Redoublement $ 
Classes et pertes l'enseignement géneral na 
Cairo, 1970 [mimeographed]. / Interne 
Conference on Education, XXXII Session, Geneva, 1970. The ep 

i aper prepared by the Unesco Inter 
- [mimeographed]. / Wastage. Bulletin of the 
national Bureau of Educati, 


Il 
tion (Geneva), no. 173, 1969 [special issue]. / Hen: 
+; Schonell, F. J.; Olson, W, Failure in school. Hamburg, Unesco In 
tute for Education, 1962. / School dr 


o 
Op-outs and the social background 
students. Unesco courrier (Paris), June 1972. 
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About 89 per cent on the average. In the Netherlands the figure seems to 
have been 91-92 per cent in 1952 as compared with 87-89 per cent in 1947 
(Netherlands. Central Bureau voor de Statisteek. De Ontwikkeling van het 
onderwys in Nederland. Utrecht, 1953). 

About 20-22 per cent for 1965-66 (Netherlands. Central Bureau voor de 
Statisteek, Op. cit.). A situation shown in the Dutch but not in the Genevan 
figures. 

This seems likely to have been a general phenomenon in the belligerent 
countries—see also under heading 'Broad social causes' in this Chapter— 
and is supported by the Dutch figures (Netherlands. Central Bureau voor 
de Statisteek. Op. cit.). 

In France since 1952 the situation has also sensibly improved at least in 
the first school year—though it is difficult to distinguish the real improve- 
ment from the effects of increased promotions due to the influence of an 
increased birthrate. This again draws attention to the possibly artificial 
nature of some ‘retardation’. CA 

For the French-speaking area of Pe gium, the Deme of pupils in id 
Ta iate to their chronological age year) were successively 
Ca 1938, 45; 1946, 41; 1951, 45; 1961, 57; 1966, 58. (Belgium. 
Ministère de l'education nationale. Annuaire statistique de l'enseignement. 


e und no meio rural. Rio de Janiero, Ministerio de Educaçao 
: x " n 
ge et al. Failure in school. Hong E NERIS ^ 
1966 (Hong Kong Council for Educational Beat a en on ar 
Haramein, A. Op. cit., P. 171-173. See also: Sand et al. ee J aede 
Demencev, A. D., et al., eds. Puti preodolenija vtorogo nee ta 
Prosve&tenie 1966. In a seminal paper (Innocence zi e X b pie 
review (Chicago), vol. 80, no. 3, May 1972) Bloom sum Lopes 
as 90 per cent of the students can learn these school su e an O 
standard that only the top 10 per cent of students have erp n 
the same conditions’ and that ‘much of what ye iae ered cm 
differences in school learning is the effect of particu a schon ee 
rather than of basic differences in the capabilities r oor STRA 
support of this he cites, particularly, the work of L. J. 


Snow (1969) and R. M. Gagné (1967). . P "cm 

[cod x Tread! an education system in miniature. cg pem 

ledge & Kegan Paul, 1964. / Lua dn J. eer ae died 

" National Foundation t [ à P 

p wp ie to note that ux d a parr ne 

omi ini s and some sociologists, Mni 
Pec Rope p able and less experienced teachers an 


tolerate larger classes thai more acade i y inte ige! roups. 
demically in lligent g! 
ju n older and re " is 
P vim e : OECD report (Politiques de croissance écono m 1 ue et 
pl , at cent ) i 
d'investissement dans OCDE states nnocently as 


» i Paris, 

l'enseignement. © i s professeurs 
1f-evid truth: ‘Les études de niveau élevé exigent des p 

a self-evident truth: É uses." E a 
mieux qualifiés, des classes moins nom bre + 0.9. It is essential 
Correlation ratios vary between T. 


40,5 and t= i s 

ion between a test of intelligence 

what a correlation à s 

to be clear as to gu really means. Theoretically 2 z ps iae 

and an educational nal intelligence should adequately p pl Ta 
abilities to l e] to solve problems as they have been developed by 

ilities to lea 
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experience in the relatively unstructured home and out-of-school environ- 
ment. There will of course be factors in the subject and in the test which 
will make it an imperfect measure and reduce its validity as a test of the 
ability concerned. The score on an educational test, however, is more com 
plex. A child’s attainment is a function of his general level of operational 
intelligence, any special intellectual abilities involved in the particular form 
of learning concerned, and of his Opportunities to learn reading or any 
other school subject, as well as of his motivation to do so, ie.. in some 
way it measures his response to the more structured environment offered 
by the school. If a group of children could be found who differed only in 
innate capacity but who did not differ on the kind and length of teaching 
they had experienced, we might be able to estimate more closely the 
relationships between intelligence and the acquisition of educational skills. 
Our correlations between scores on tests of intelligence and scores on tests 
of, say, reading or arithmetic, are likely to be reduced considerably by the 
fact that the samples on which they are based consist of children who have 
had very different home experiences which modify the expression of their 
‘intelligence’ and, as well, have been exposed to schooling of different 
degrees of suitability and effectiveness, It seems arguable that, given identi- 
cal conditions of prior experience and of methods of teaching, the correlation 
between intelligence and the acquisition of educational skills would be 
much closer than is usually indicated by empirical studies. 

Burt, C. The backward child. London, University of London Press, 1937. | 
Idem. Mental and scholastic tests. London, King & Co., 1923. Later invest 
gators in England have tended to set the borderline lower (around 80) oF 
to speak in terms of a discrepancy score. " 
A Belgian study of more than 1,200 children (Jadoulle, A. Le laboratoire 
pédagogique au travail. Paris, Editions du Scarabée, 1951) individually 
tested at entry to primary school found that all those with an initial J-Q. 
of 85 or less were at least two years retarded in school eight years later. 
It could be argued that this discrepancy is a statistical artefact, a regressio” 
effect, due to the imperfect correlation between tests of intelligence and tests 
of reading. When tests, Say, of ‘intelligence’ and ‘reading’ are standardize 
upon the same population, there is a tendency to find as many children 
whose attainment level exceeds their intelligence level as the reverse. How" 
ever, when one examines the deviant groups, one finds a whole constella 
tion of different factors—motivation, presence or absence of marked verba 
ability, forms of maladjustment, social background (and particularly pare" 
tal encouragement) which differentiate ‘over-achievers’ from "unde. 
achievers’, Thus the regression of tests of intelligence on tests of attainme? 
is, at least in part, a function of genuine, i.e., not statistically artifici?" 
elements in the normal educational experience of children. This, of cours’ 
does not mean that out-of-school factors do not contribute also to depres 
sing or elevating both general ability to learn and the learning of reading 
and mathematical skills, Broadly, while the results of suitable tests of verb? 
ability reflect, for example, the interaction of the general environment a” 
innate ability, tests of attainment more nearly reflect the child's respon*? 
to the more factual and structured environment of the school. 
English usage in this field of research and practice reserves the 
retardation’ for that condition in which educational achievement is mark‘ 
ted from the level of general ability. Thí 
mportant distinction which should be borne 
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mind in what follows. A child whose educational age is 8 years and whose 
chronological age is 10 years is backward. If his mental age is 10 years, then 
he is backward and retarded; if, however, he has a mental age of 8, though 
he is backward he is apparently making the most of a limited ability and 
is not retarded. Similarly, a child of 10 years old with a mental age of 13 
years who is working at the level of an average 11-year-old, though he may 
appear to the teacher to be advanced by one year is in fact retarded. His 
attainment level is considerably less than that to be expected from his 
superior ability. It must be emphasized that, although these are useful 
operational concepts, neither the terms nor the I.Q.s used should be taken 
in any deterministic sense. Even if a child is functioning educationally at 
the level equivalent to his mental age, there is no reason to suppose that 
this represents an optimum for him. It may still be possible to raise his 
level of genuine operational intelligence and his formal educational attain- 
ments— particularly if social and emotional factors have depressed his func- 
tion in both areas. 
Burt, C. The backward child. Op. cit. / Adams, R. H. An investigation into 
backwardness in arithmetic in the junior school. 1940. M.A. thesis, University 
of London. / Sleight, G. The diagnosis and treatment of the dull and back- 
ward child. 1952. Ph.D. thesis, University of London. / Schonell, F. J. 
Backwardness in the basic subjects. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1942. i 
Hotyat's investigation in 1951-52 of 107 children in Charleroi who were in 
classes corresponding to age levels two or more years younger, showed a 
similar figure: 10 per cent had I.Q.s (T. and M.) between 100 and 90; and 
61 per cent between 90 and 70. Adjusting his borderline of I.Q.90 to meet 
Burt's criterion of I.Q.85, his figure would slightly exceed 15 per cent. 
United Kingdom. Ministry of Education. Reading ability. London, HMSO, 


1950 (Pamphlet no. 18). Mex 
The convention before the Second Wor e r 
ratio of 85; the Ministry of Education survey accepted a bordering c 
age of 8.8 years for 11-year-old pupils and of 12 years for 1 d 
pupils, i.e., a quotient of 80. This would nearly halve the proportion de 


to bi i : 
Sere ea B. K. The trend of reading standards. Slough, Bucks., 
National Foundation for Bäüeational Research, C 

A i 1938 baseline for attainment. . 
Bits. Pues J.; Whitmore, K. Education, health and behaviour. 


London, Longmans, 1970. 
Morris, J. M. Standards an ge 
i ducational Research, D g nup 
"a acp em and methods of dealing with esa Su our 
schools Paper read to the British Association, Bin (Paris) E 
Wall, W. D. Le retard scolaire en Grande-Bretagne. En 
, W. D. 


VII no. 4, 1954. 

Bloom, B. S. Op. cit. 
Scottish Council for Resea 
gence. London, University © 
Chapters 7and10. — otyat (Belgium) writes: "Teachers 
In a private communication, Fernand MIS that they have no longer the 
in urban and industria’ Î f parents as they used to have. Most parents (at 
ore nts) they say are indifferent to 


same prestige in the eyes i 
least those from disadvantaged environme 


r was to accept an educational 


d progress in reading. Slough, Bucks., National 


rch in Education. The trend of Scottish intelli- 


f London Press, 1949. 
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the teachers’ remarks or advice and care less about the education of their 
children.’ 


See p. 193ff. 


Bloom, B. S. Op. cit. It will be noted that if one wishes individuals to fit 
into a stable, hierarchial Society based on some kind of meritocracy, an 
efficient grading system is probably the best way of doing it. However, 
most of our school systems use grading systems which have many arbitrary 
and inaccurate features, notably the unreliability of the marks and assess- 
ments made by teachers on which they are based. A self-evaluation system 
such as that outlined above tends towards a different concept of society 
based upon the value of individual contributions. It has equal need for 


accurate evaluation and assessment but inaccuracies are likely to be less 
damaging to the individual's knowledge of himself. 

See: Volume Il, Cha. 
For methods and or; 
Schonell, F. J. Bac 


ation, 1962. / Younghusband, E., et al 
National Bureau for Co-operation in cmi 
kwardness and educational failure. Slough, 
Educational Research, 1969. 


ade once tend in about half the on 
repeat again subsequently (Wall, W. D.: Schonell, F. J.; Olson, W. C. OP. 


S. T. Reading, writing and speech problems in 
children. New York, Norton, 1937. | Hallgren, B. Specific dyslexia. Ane 
(Copenhagen), sup. 65, 1950. / Critchley, 1 
ondon, Heinemann, 1962. / Franklin, A. W., ed- 
developmental dsylexia. London, Pitman, 1962. 


apparent success, 
average in ability and Where the 


centred. In more cases, however, the results have been negative, any 
acceleration has later been lost or the Pupils concerned have been somewhat 
disturbed (The Firs; R—Harvard report on reading in the elementary 
school. New York, Macmillan, 1963. | Delogue, R. De l'opportunit 
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d'apprendre à lire avant l'áge de 6 ans. 1968. Mémoire de licence, Université 
libre de Bruxelles. What seems to be important is a state of interest and 
development in the child, which is the product of a favourable environ- 
ment as much as anything, and good conditions for learning, such as 
appropriate methods, small groups and help of good quality from adults 
and older children (Downing, J. Reading readiness re-examined. In: First 
International Reading Symposium. London, Cassell, 1966. / Downing, J.: 
Thackray, D. V. Reading readiness. London, Unibooks, 1971.). 

Gates, A. I. The necessary mental age for beginaing reading. Elementary 
School journal (Chicago), vol. 37, 1937, p. 497-508. 

Taylor, C. D. The effect of training on reading readiness. In: Scottish 
Council for Research in Education. Studies in reading. Vol. II. London, 
University of London Press, 1950. p. 63-80. 

See p. 308, notes 81 and 82. 

Doman, G. How to teach your baby to read. New York, Random House, 
1964. 

Gardner, D. E. M. Testing results in the infant school. London, Methuen, 
1942. 
Including various uses of colour codes, some of which are very old. Those 
holding the field in England at present are: Gattegno, C. Reading with 
words in colour. Reading, Educational Explorers, 1969. / Becasdale, E.; 
Becasdale, W. Reading by rainbow. Balon Moon me Press, 1966. / Jones, 
J. K. Colour story reading. London, Nelson, e 3 
ees i . The duh Symposium. Slough, Bucks., National Foundation of 
Educational Research, 1967. / Warburton, F. W.; Southgate, V. ae an 
independent evaluation. Edinburgh, qamba | Ta pe pa 
m i ing skill is not, of course, 1 

"ee bil aie mh : love for and a capacity to use reading as a means of 


personal enrichment. AM 
Chall, J. Learning to read: the great debate. New York, McGraw-Hill, 


1967. / Southgate, V. Beginning reading. London, b. geste d 

Press, 1972. / Morris, J. M. Standards and progress bs. » 

Bucks. National Foundation for Educational Research, i 7 — 

Scottish Council for Research in Einen, Dee | a pns 
i i on , wd 

pese oed r3 Uns R inde et recherches Igoe, pute 

nska, A. Op. cit. ,R. er 
beer élémentaire. Congrès International de Santander (R. Buyse 


Th of the need for security Or 
is, it will be observed, is only a special case ti 1 

: i i ics. In: National Society 

f arithmetic topics. m 1 


Washburne, C. Grade-placement o! qoe mU 
v pokes C. The work of the Com- 
i onal Society 
Ill., Public 


have been questioned 
ment of topics in arithme 
tion. Studies in arithmetic. 
1941 [p. 183-218]). Any stu 
with Curr's analysis of the 
of investigation. 
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Piaget, J.; Szeminska, A. Op. cit. [p. 33-48]. / Piaget, J. La psychologie de 
l'intelligence. Paris, Armand Collin, 1947 [p. 167]. . : T 

For a penetrating monograph on the development of arithmetical thin ei 
during the first grade, see also: Oehl, W. Psychologische Es eme 
über Zahlendenken und Rechnen bei Schulanfüngern. Zeitschrift n 
angewandte Psychologie (Leipzig), Bd. 49, 1935, p. 305-351. The Goncep* 
of 'vocal reflexes' (réflexes relatifs au maniement des symboles) was piar 
posed by H. Aebli (Didactique psychologique 2° éd. Neuchâtel, Delachau 
& Niestlé,1963). ile 
For illustrations of the discordances which can exist between what A 
propose and the stages of development see: Wall, W. D., et al. Failire d 
school. Hamburg, Unesco Institute for Education, 1961 [especially p. 79-8 1. 


New thinking in school mathematics. Paris, OECD, 1961. 


Brearley, M., ed. Fundamentals in the first school. Oxford, Blackwell, 1969 
[especially chapters II and VI]. 


For example the multibase blocks devised by Dienes; a full genipun w^ 
given in: Williams, J. D. Educational research (London), vol. III, no. 3, 1961. 
See also the Nuffield material in mathematics and elementary science. i 
Gilbert, R. L'enfant et la mathématique moderne. Paris, Fleurus, bcn 
Jaulin-Mannoni, F. Entrainement pre-mathématique progressif. Paris, Edi 


tions Sociales Françaises, 1970 (2 v). / Williams, J. D. Teaching feculo, 
in primary maths. Slough, Bucks., National Foundation for Education? 
Research, 1971. / Ide 


m. ed. Mathematics reform in the primary school. 
Hamburg, Unesco Institute for Education 1967. / Idem. The teaching & 
mathematics I-VI. Educational research (London), vol. III, 1960, to oe 
1963 [especially ‘Teaching arithmetic by concrete analogy I—miming 1 
vices’; and 'II—structural systems’, vol. III, nos. 2 and 3, 1961; and vo 
IV, no. 3, 1962]. 


See for example: Brogan, C. The decline and fall of State education. pay 
Telegraph (London), 16 December 1952. | Cox, C. B.; Dyson, A. E., eds- 
The Black Papers on education. Rev. ed. London, Davis-Poynter, 1971. 
Davie, R.; Butler, N.; Goldstein, H. Op. cit. p. 118. " he 
On the results of the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide. This requires 2 
respondent to rate a large number of specific pieces of behaviour according 


to their frequency of occurrence in each particular child. It has a hig? 
consistency and reliability and does not call for judgements. Scores 4 
estimated in terms of the fre 


1 quencies of particular forms of behaviour 
(which can be favourable or unfavourable) and allow deviant groups to 
identified Statistically. 

See: Volume II, Chapter 9 


; n T. 
pe of maladjustment will be found in Volume ! 
ms of special groups’. n 
Terman, L., et al. Genetic studies of genius. Vol. 1: Mental and physica! 
traits of a thousand sifted children. Stanford University Press, 1926. it 
Parkyn, G. W. Children of high intelligence. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. , 
n y ENDE iE R. Some aspects of a study of the gifted child. na 
journal of educationa Psychology (Li i VII, no. 2, 
See also: Shields, J. B, T S. uuo, vol. XXXVII n 


he gifted child. Slough, Bucks., National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research, 1968, MAE Boekas, Buen 


1. 
112, 
113. 


114. 


115. 
116. 


117. 


118, 


119, 
120. 


121, 
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Shields, J. B. Op. cit. [Chapter IV]. 

D. mmi G. y: Op. cit. / Terman, L. Op. cit. 

n the Genevan figures given by Haramein (see p. 2 

poys ma S per cent of girls are advanced ha : eed pedi. dee 
pared with 52 per cent and 41 per cent of boys and girls ead I 

retarded by a year or more. Parkyn found his New Zealand et cepi: 

accelerated on the average by half a grade, Terman caluinied a as 

average grade placement of his group was only 14 per cent dione "oe r 

One of the earliest studies was that of L. Hollingworth (Child Se in 

180 1.0. New York, World Book Co., 1942). pr aig 

Kellmer Pringle, M. L. Able misfits. London, Longmans, 1970. 

As, for example, in schools for the very musically gifted, ballet schools and 

schools for those with a high degree of mathematical talent such as are 

found in the U.S.S.R. There are also schools for very able children who 


cannot adapt to the normal school or whose homes are insufficiently stimu- 


lating or tolerant. 
In the United Kingdom, this has been done in association with a local 


technical college which has not only scientific laboratories but advanced art 
craft and other facilities. For a much fuller and more detailed discussion ce 
the education of the gifted, see: Wall, W. D. Highly intelligent children. 
Part [1: The education of the gifted. Educational research (London), vol. II, 
no. 3, 1960. / Bereday, G. Z. F.; Lauwerys, J. A., eds. Year book of educa- 
tion 1962: the gifted child. London, Evans, 1962 [especially contribution by 
C. Burt and F. Waddington). | Shields, J. B. Op. cit. [Chapter V]. 

The rates of failure in secondary schools as shown by the repeating of 
Brades or premature leaving are similar to those for primary schools. See: 
Volume II, Chapter 7, ‘Special problems of the secondary school’. 


See Chapter 12. 
The attempt is being made in Sweden and 
secondary schools elsewhere. $e 
In Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom principally. 
See, for example: Van Waeyenberghe, A. Une batterie de tests d'instruction 
pour [orientation scolaire. Revue belge de psychologie et pédagogie 
(Bruxelles), 1947. / Idem. La valeur prognostique d'un test de connaissance 
appliqué à l'entrée de l'enseignement moyen. Ibib., 1950. / Schlepens, M. 
Intelligentiemeting en schooluitslagen. Persoon en Gemeenschap (Antwerp). 
vol. I, no. 2, 1947, p. 6./ Nutsseminarium VOOr Paedagogiek aan de 
Universiteit van Amsterdam, 1945-52. / Sandven, J. Opptakinga til den 
högre skolen. Oslo, 1949. / Sundet, O. Eksamen Oog skolearbeid, Oslo, 
Cappelen, 1945. / Arvidson, S. Skolreformen. Lund, Gleerup, 1948. / Hall- 
gren, S. Grupptestning. Stockholm, H. Gebers, 1943. l Sweden. Ecklesiastik- 
departementet. Sambandet mellan folkskola och högre skola. Stockholm. 
1944 (Statens offentliga utredningar, 1944: 21). / Husén, T. Testresultatens 


Prognosvárde. Stockholm, H. Gebers, 1950. / Wigforss, pel A 
examination in view nance. Stockholm, T: k 


of later school perform r 
1937. / Magdeburg: H. Versager auf weiterführenden Schulen. München, 
Reinhart 1963. / Schultze, W., et al. Uber den Voraussagewert der Aus- 
lesekriterien fiir den Schulerfolg Frankfurt, Max-Trüger- 


im Gymnasium. 
Stiftung, 1964. The British work is the most extensive and cannot be quoted 
in detail. The reader is referred to the 


to some extent in comprehensive 


following which cover the principal 
n made and each o 


rese r ; ave bee f which has an extensive 
E bor. w. P. Alexander. V. J. Moore, E. J. C. Bradford, 
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122. 


123. 
124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 
129, 


130. 
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J. J. B. Dempster, E. A. Peel, C. M. Lambert, A. Rodger (Symposium Pa 
the selection of pupils for different types of secondary schools. RUS 
journal of educational psychology (London), 1947-50). / McClelland, W. 
Selection for secondary education. London, University of London Press. 
1942. / National Union of Teachers. Transfer from primary to secondary 
school. London, Evans, 1949. / Yates, A. F.: Pidgeon, D. A. Admission to 
grammar schools. London, Newnes, 1957. - 
See: Peel, E. A. Selection for technical education. Educational Te 
(Birmingham), June, 1952. / Bradford, E. J. G. Selection for technical 
education, Parts I and II. British journal of educational psychology 
(London), vol. XVI, pts. 2 and 3, 1946. 

See: Yates, W.; Pidgeon, D. A. Op. cit. , 
Foshay, A. W. ed. Educational achievements of thirteen-year-olds in twelve 
countries. Hamburg, Unesco Institute for Education, 1962. n 1 
Pidgeon, D. A. Expectation and pupil performance. Slough, Bucks., Nationa 
Foundation for Educational Research, 1970. / Barker-Lunn, J. Brem 
in the primary school. Slough, Bucks., National Foundation for Educationa 
Research, 1970. . t 
This is unfortunately true for most countries. However, if we believe in 
education at any stage should cater for the child's development at that mes 
and that stage only, then it would follow that subsequent stages should € 
upon what children are and not demand that they should have been broug 
to a particular standard. Any selective system tends to impose its selection 
criteria on the precedent phases of education. An open and truly compre 
hensive system would make it Possible to avoid this. This situation is similar 


to that discussed already in this chapter under the heading ‘School readi- 
ness’. 


The ages of entry from the first school to the middle school and of passage 


from middle to high school, vary considerably; in some places in the Unie 
Kingdom the ages are 8 to 12, in other 9 to 13: in Europe it may be 
or 11 to 13 or 14, 


Though they do not as a Tule avoid Prestige distinctions between courses: 
Surprisingly high propor 

schooling with basic di 
children entering secon 


g that only the simplest forms of pon 
x c them. The figures for the Belgian E 

Te very similar—1.3] per cent illiterate (Delys, L. La mesure de l'enseig i 
ment primaire. Revue des Sciences pédagogiques (Bruxelles), 1948). Mor 
recent figures (1970) show some improvement: among French-speaking 
recruits of the 1970 class, 0.9 per cent were judged illiterate and 15.8 en 
cent had not passed the sixth primary year; the figures for Flemish-speakin? 
recruits were respective]. -5 per cent and 12.8 per cent (Belgium. dne 
; R sociales du Ministère de la défense nationale) 
The various publications of the examiners of recruits ie uM Swiss Arm 
do not state figures for illiteracy as such but give, on the other hanc 
valuable qualitative analyses of the knowledge of such things as history: 
geography, politics, shown by these recruits (Burki, M. F. Rapport sur e 


ensible to t 
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examens civiques des recrues er em apport sur les 
i d S 2 1948. Id R I 
examens pédagogiques des recrues. Berne T Fédéra des imprimés et 
du matériel, 1949, 1950-.). i i i E 
. MacDonald, D. Culture ou masse ogen t 53 
131 [ $ gom " 
u . Diogéne (Paris), no. 3, juillet 19 
. ernon (personal communication) write: strong evidence of 2 
ication) ites: ‘T i id 
132 b. i l S: here is st 
oss after leaving school] in the most drilled subjects: po d 
: ic an 


spelling.’ 
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Chapter twelve 


Conclusion 


PRE- 
E-ADOLESCENT CHILDREN 


The fir 
ing Fei ewe a twelve years of a child's life are critical in determin- 
dietis fa hon = oe and affective style which he will carry into the 
| Pun : 9 adolescence. What has happened to him since birth will 
15 ge I argely determinant of his present and future ability to learn, 
i-es Das to solve problems and to react with confidence and 
ih his site: to the changes in his circumstances and transformations 
ironment which he will meet with in the second decade and 


ater, 

- = his first ten years his acquisitions are immense and far-reaching. 
à hte am a spoken language which even at its most primitive is yet 
and ny complex and flexible system of thought, of handling concepts 
communication with others. If his education has been only 


mod : F 
erately successful, this command of language will have been greatly 
of reading as 4 means 


e 

ion and he will have acqu 

Bras ending his learning and experience. He will, too, have gained some 

mathe of other forms of symbolism an 

ts inicie or visual presentation, which 0o 

have puen knowledge. culture an 

and earned to distinguish between reality and t 

PS D expanding knowledge and experience, : 

of th erable understanding of the physical world, though his knowledge 

and e complexities of human feeling and behaviour will stil 
relatively simple. 


sit He has, too, acquired ways of i 
tuations, learnt ways of behaving and knowing W. 


with others in social 
hich should provide 


harmony with himself, with children 


Re with the means of being at ) i I 1 i 
io be ge his own age and with adults in their varying roles in relation 
os im. He has a developed. but not necessarily very subtle or objective, 
fro e; of himself built uP from his experience of Success and failure, 
his rather primitive introspections, from what others—his friends, 
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interacting 
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his teachers, his parents—have said to him about himself and by what 
he has inferred from their actions towards him. 

For most children, the first year or two of the second decade of life 
is a period of relative tranquility. Physically they tend to be solidly 
developed and rather less vulnerable than earlier to illnesses; emotionally 
they are less liable to upset than they were as young children; and 
socially their role as school children is fairly clear in their own and in 
others' eyes: they know what is expected of them and have learned to be 
pretty much at home in their world, This is a period of relative calm 
before puberty and adolescence brings about a fresh wave of physical 
and emotional change. 

How far all this has come about successfully for any individual 
child and how far the way in which he has developed leads him towards 
a general ability to make dynamic adjustments without damaging stress 
to the changing situations which await him in the mid and later ’teens 
will depend upon all that has so far happend to him at home and at 
school. In part it will have been a function of the way in which the 
ordinary growth tasks—weaning, walking up-right, first entry. to school, 
response to formal learning, and particularly to the learning of skills 
like reading which others regard as an important acquisition—have been 
accomplished. In part, too, it will depend upon how far any child 35 
generally sure of being loved and accepted, particularly, but not solely. 
by parents and other important adults and by contemporaries. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN ADJUSTMENT 


But there should be more than this—at least in terms of the kinds of 
adjustments which will be required of children as they pass into adoles- 
cence and if as adults they are to cope with the unforeseeable demands 
of the end of this and the beginning of the next century. We have K 
remind ourselves of the changes in thought, feeling and environment 
which were sketched in the introductory part of this volume and the 
kinds of decisions which will have to be taken by democratic States 
all over the world. These are decisions which will imply, in each partic! 
pant individual, the ability to understand complex public issues; i 
undertake new forms of learning and training and to react with coni 
dence to far-reaching and probably initially threatening alterations Á 
personal habits and styles of life. Much of the intellectual and emotion2 
equipment which men and women will need for this will have to B? 
the product of their education in adolescence. Unless, however. t 

first decade of life has prepared them well they will enter adolescenc 
with disturbances of feeling and of thought, with rigidities and uncertain” 
ties in their thinking, lacking in some essential grounding in the simP e 
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or more complex cognitive skills, or with attitudes which prejudice a 
satisfactory transition from childhood to adolescence. 


THE EFFECT OF FAILURE 


We see this most clearly with those children who have failed to develop 
an easy mastery of the skills of reading or, if they can read reasonably 
well, take no real pleasure in it and find it difficult or impossible to use 
reading as a way to independent learning. 

The recent figures quoted in Chapter XI from a large-scale survey 
of primary school leavers (11-12-year-olds) in the United Kingdom 
Suggest that, at this age, one leaver in twelve has a reading age less than 
that of an average seven-year-old and one in four reads less well than 
the average nine-year-old. The figures of grade repetition from the 
Schools of Europe tell the same tale. Reading, as measured by stan- 
dardized tests (even when these measure reading comprehension) or 
Brade repetition are, of course, only crude indices of the failure of 
education to equip substantial proportions of children with a minimal 
Means of entry into a wider culture. Many, even most, poor readers have 
associated difficulties in the use of oral speech and poor verbal skills 
which account for accumulating failure through the grades. Partly at 
least because we are not managing to make an effective bridge between 
the restricted forms of language and culture of the homes and com- 
Munities from which very many children come and the ‘public’ forms 
of elaborated speech and knowledge which are essential to a citizen in 
à complex modern State, by the end of their primary schooling many 
Children have decided that what is offered is not for them. They cannot 
Compete with satisfaction and even modest success and they give up the 


Struggle, Many more who are less handicapped educationally than the 
Obvious failures, nevertheless turn completely away in adolescence and 
rs to imply. They become 


young adulthood from all that education appea ply. D 
antagonistic not only to the formal learning for which in their eyes 
School stands but their conviction of inadequacy inhibits even the re- 


learning and training which industrial change implies, and such aliena- 
tion spreads easily to a rejection of any positive social involvement 
Groups such as these represent not only a great waste of human potential 


in the present; they provi ion and inadequacy 


; de the climate of frustrati 
in which their own children will subsequently grow pre-doomed to 
failure, 


INDEPENDENCE AND AUTONOMY 
ish all that the school seems to ask of 


Many children, however, accompl | 
nventional standards are successful— 


them and by fairly simple and co 
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certainly in terms of the older conceptions of an elementary or quise 
education. They emerge with a standard equipment of general informa 
tion, some instrumental skills and a learning style which depends upon 
authority, but they have not achieved any real measure of autonomy. 
Morally, socially and intellectually they are still. by the end of mer 
primary schooling, not weaned even partially from dependence upo! 
others for incentives and control. Yet, unless within the limits of their 
imperfect and still for the most part very concrete thought they are 
capable of judging and deciding for themselves and motivated t an 
with support and help from adults of course, but without coercion " 
the utter dependence upon approval which marks so many ‘good’ pupils. 
they are ill-prepared indeed to meet the drive towards independence 
which comes with adolescence, They are capable of rejecting and Te- 
volting against adult authority, but may be incapable of developing 4 
genuine autonomy. t 

It is also of the utmost importance at the secondary stage. tha 
pupils have already had an introduction to the differing kinds or modes 
of thought and knowledge which will subtend not only their ability to 
profit from secondary education but the whole way in which they are 
able to view their world. For those whose education in the primary or 
elementary school is all the formal education which they are likely to 
get, this training in at least the mathematical-logical, empirical-scientific. 
aesthetic and moral-personal modes of thinking is even more mit 
than it is for those who have the chance—through extended expoSur 


to learning in adolescence perhaps to find their way through for them 
selves, 


This should not be taken 
be considered and 


for a subsequent 


to mean that any stage of education 1S - 
planned solely or even mainly in terms of preparato, 
Stage. The criterion that 'it may be necessary late 

leads to authoritarian methods and provides the excuse for cramming 
into unwilling heads knowledge or experience which is beyond en 
immediate grasp or interest. Such a now or never mood in the teaches 
easily results in the pupils forgetting rapidly the knowledge proffered o 
in the building up of an accumulating and pervasive disgust for m 
thing of the kind. This is particularly apt to happen with a precociov 
Presentation of masterpieces of literature which in their emotion® 


à s. 
assumptions go far beyond the maturity of experience of the puP! 
But it can occur with 


: e 
almost any aspect of the curriculum which mak 
demands upon understanding outside the reach of the child. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE PRIMARY STAGE 
Like the nursery or infant school 


to 
l the junior school should loot i 
itself and to the needs and growth of its pupils. adapting its broad 4! 
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lo the specific stage of development of the children for whom it is re- 
Sponsible. This must mean variety of expectations and approaches to 
different individuals in the same school or class and considerable differ- 
ences between schools catering for groups of differing backgrounds. It 
must. in the light of the cultural and social differences which we know 
to exist. mean some positive discrimination in favour of the least for- 
tunate groups. But it does not mean that normative demands are to be 
totally abandoned; only that the broad objectives are sought by 
appropriate although different routes and probably we have to be con- 
tent with variable levels in-their attainment. There is a strong case for 
ensuring minimum standards of competence in the instrumental skills 
and for an early and persistent effort at remedial work where any child 
appears to be lagging too far behind. There is, however. very little case 
for uniformity in knowledge or in syllabus. provided that the experiences 
to which the children are exposed have value and interest for them and 
in some effective way provide for the development of all the various 
ways of thinking that they can acquire and will need. 

.. This is particularly important when we consider the other responsi- 
bility of those who educate pre-adolescent children—that of assisting 
their emotional education and building up a realistic albeit optimistic 
image of themselves. The obviously instrumental skills—the three Rs— 
are crucial in this for two reasons. Much store is set by parents and 
teachers on formal attainments and to the child the results of his efforts 
are readily perceived. The skills are of intrinsic importance too since 
SO much else of later independent mastery depends upon them. But. im- 


Portant though these are, they are rather necessary than sufficient. 
Social skills, understanding of others. moral knowledge and insight, a 
f a problem and the appropriate 


trained ability to identify the nature o x 
Ways of setting out to solve it are equally essential. The criticism which 
can legitimately be made of many syllabuses is that they provide a 
Standard package of knowledge which may or may not be relevant (and 
be perceived by the child to be so) to the mass of other real experiences 
Which dominate life outside the classroom. Such curriculum material 
May be well conceived in that it provides opportunities for developing 
and practising some at least of the ways of knowing which we have seen 
to be essential: but for the children exposed to it. the actual material 

evant because 


May be in itself beyond their grasp. oT not intrinsically rel 
it does not link with their life or their interests. If this 1s so they may 


tend to reject the material or find themselves unable to comprehend it: 
in fact in doing this they refuse the form of thinking which the material 
embodies. This is most easily seen in the teaching of mathematics in 
the old style with problems concerning taps flowing at different rates 
to fill or empty tanks; but it may equally occur with material thought 
to be apposite and ‘modern’ by the teacher. Any child is most likely 
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to fail when he has little or no intrinsic interest in solving the probiem 
with which he is presented, or if it appears grossly unfamiliar or eyes 
concepts or expectations of knowledge or experience which he Ee S. 
And failure teaches the expectation of failure. On the other hand. i a 
child experiences a deep interest in and need to solve a problem, he er 

tend to work away at it and may surmount apparently rcc 
obstacles to achieve his aim. The pedagogic art is to seize upon this kin 

of motivation and. judiciously, to support the child in his striving. to 
help him avoid as many as possible of the blind alleys and to a 
through questions, through reformulations of discoveries and PE 
correlating other material—the process of generalization of concepts an 


à s . : r 
the transfer of effective strategies of learning or problem solving to othe 
and different areas of interest. 


EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


School programmes and curricula rarely provide explicitly for the an 
tion of the emotional and social life, for the understanding of the e 
and others. This very important aspect of education tends to go forware- 
if at all, in more or less accidental and incidental ways. It seems to 4 
assumed that the homes will in general do it or that children will pic 

it up as they go along. In school certain habits are enforced and rules 
have to be obeyed; occasionally or regularly, inside religious or — 
instruction, moral precepts are given; and from time to time in an v 
hoc sort of way children are rebuked or praised. The hope, too, is tha 
through exposure to literature, art. music, drama and such like. the 
emotional life will be shaped and sensibility refined. Perhaps. prosit 
the offering is rich enough, the general climate of the school is on t : 
whole fostering and unaggressive and the adults are sufficiently matur 

and in accord with a general ethos, some children will profit in a diffuse 

way from such an unplanned situation. But we now know that iman 
do not, especially those who bring with them all kinds of difficult? 
of development, attitudes and serious misadjustments arising in ther 
lives outside the school. If social and personal education is left to hazar®; 
there is for all children a very serious risk that their understanding e 
themselves and others will be imperfect. This will be a poor preparatio 


6 e 
for that restructuring of the personality which takes place under he 
impact of the changes of adolescence and the generally increased int 
Spection which accompanies it. 


Again it should be unnecessar 


: : y to emphasize that we are not SUE 
gesting that emotional and pers 


a 
ME : onal education should be a e 
subject in the time-table or that teachers should be encouraged to thir 


of themselves as psycho-therapists But it does mean that matters ° 
feeling and behaviour. moral problems and dilemmas. notions abo" 
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prejudices and their origins, the way in which others think and feel 
"in im reasons why they do SO. the encouragement of empathy e 
E is phe as legitimate for discussion in schools by teachers and pupils 
> iamen and science. Children under ten are interested 
ha s and in babies; they do ask themselves questions about the 
'ehaviour of others towards them; they are moved by the feelings and 
situations described in books; and they do puzzle about sex perp a 
motional incidents in their own lives and those of their friends TS 
can discover for themselves, with profit, how their pets learn, how babies 
Pues why they cry or smile; they can discuss among themselves, with 
occasional intervention of a trusted adult. the ways humans behave 
ud d they behave as they do; and they can seek models in life or in 
ipa s to imitate and, by imitating. understand. There is little or no 
im son why their spontaneous drama should not deal with real or 
aginary situations related to problems with which they are coping 
and why the mature adult should not contribute—as an adult—his or 
her understanding of meanings and moral frameworks. encouraging 
children to question these and to find out why he or she takes the 
Position that he does. If the teacher is perceptive, such interpretive 
interventions will not be confined to lessons in literature, history. drama 
ied what ever; they will occur as occasions prompt; and, particularly at 
imes when the child is emotionally stirred, the sensitive adult will re- 
Spond to the question which the child cannot or dare not ask. 


E FOR THE TEACHER 
de in the course of this 


liberately constructive role for the teacher 
of his pupils is a departure from the tradi- 


tional perception of the pedagogue—though in one form or another it 
has been advocated (usually for adolescents) at least from the day of 
Plato, Moreover, it is a major part of what nursery and infant school 
teachers do, often unconsciously, as a matter of course since their per- 
Ceptions of their role are more akin to those of an enlightened mother 
than are the ways in which many teachers of older children still see 


themselves, It is a preparedness to interact with children and to accept 
as valid any experience. any d ling they may offer in 


uestion, any fee 
terms of a common human equ ent to respect. At the 


ality and entitlem p t 
Same time. the teacher is not a chi is an authority by virtue 
ereater knowledge and 


Id: he or she i 

Of greater maturity. £ responsibility both to the 
Child and to the community. Thus. while only rarely imposing views. 
interpretations or rules, it is part of a teacher’s professional obligation 
h he or she believes in, 


to explain, to direct attention to the values whic! 
iudgements which are made and to help the 


TG cs 
© give reasons for value J 


^ CONSTRUCTIVE ROL 


More perhaps than any other suggestion ma 


Volume, this notion of a de 
in the personal development 
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child to make choices which will carry him further in knowledge. in 
insight and in the understanding of others as well as himself. Where 
the questions or needs do not spontaneously arise in the child's mind 
or are not prompted by his experience, it is a task of teachers—in terms 
of what they know to be important to the subsequent growth of their 
pupils—to bring into their pupils’ field of attention provocative expert 
ences, to ask provocative questions, and to ensure that whatever is miss- 
ing from the environment is made present in the school. In this sense. 
what we are proposing is that education should be deliberately con- 
structive, within a minimally uniform set of basic social and cognitive 
demands. 

But for many, one might even say for most or all. children it has 
also to be remedial in the sense that large numbers of children are 
deprived and, for many more, modern environments do not provide all 
that an individual needs emotionally and cognitively. to be able to 
venture into the unknown with confidence. Such remedial action, as We 
have seen, is likely to be less effective if it is confined to what goes On 
in school, and does not bring home, school and community into pat 
ticipation, from the earliest stages of education, This is what ‘en-school- 
ing’ society means—a restoration to all adults of their responsibility for 
the shaping of the next generation, and the emergence of the teacher 
from his role of the isolated and conservative guardian of sometimes 
irrelevant standards, to that of the expert educator who catalyses: 
refines and directs a learning-teaching team of adults and children 
learning together, 2 

In spite of what we have said earlier about the importance of each 
stage of education conducting its affairs without specifically preparing 
for the next, it should nonetheless be prospective. We can no longe" 
Oe children in our schools with a map—moral. philosophical. 
mU whee eee which they can guide themselves into a pua 
im confidence to a 23 equip them with a compass and the al ded 
of which Se it to find their own way in a world the na » 

we cannot predict. Learned answers to problems beco" 


dysfunctional when the problems change; what we are asking for is ! 
education should produce th 1 


E j 1 € ability to pose the right questions an 
equip children with the means of finding their own answers. 


CREATIVITY AND DYNAMIC ADJUSTABILITY 


It is here that a theme, | i A 
1 . latent in all the discussi ar, emerge? 
perhaps the dominant one; and pubem 


; PS ation 
P 2 C certainly as a critical aspect of educat! 
nM ere Prior to its extension in adolescence. The power to adju* 
an n to find new solutions to novel problems implies P® 
& Situations as they are rather than forcing them into habitu? 
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moulds. being able to create for oneself ways of interacting with them 
which are ellective and apposite; and a developed ability to summon up 
trial solutions or hypotheses and to test them for fit. In fact, whatever the 
area of life with which we are concerned. it means a creative form of 
thinking rather than a fixed set of habitual responses. In this sense we 
are looking to education for the development of a high degree of intel- 
ligence of a specially adaptive kind. 

In our present systems. intelligence tends to be equated with con- 
ventional academic success: with the learning and understanding of 
Systematic knowledge and the acquisition of instrumental skills. It is 
true that people who are judged highly intelligent by these kinds of 
criteria. tend also to be those able to cope more readily and effectively 
than the rest of us with novelty. But this is not necessarily and always so. 

It has been pointed out that most intelligence tests. tests of attain- 
ment and traditional examinations measure the capacity to reproduce 
items of acquired knowledge and to apply conventional strategies of 
problem solving. the faultless application of a set of learned rules lead- 
ing to a unique solution. This kind of thinking is often called ‘linear’ 
and tests of it (and curricula which imply it) tend to favour those whose 
intelligence runs along conventional lines---the *convergers'. Many highly 
intelligent convergers while they do very well in formal academic work. 
find it difficult if they are asked to innovate or to undertake original 
research: they may lack originality and the ability to develop new and 
effective syntheses. 

Among the gifted and probably at all levels- -there are those 
whose thinking is at least in some areas more ‘lateral’ and ‘divergent 


than others; instead of producing the learned response or the one 
gically from ‘a’ to ‘b’. they 


determined by convention. Or proceeding lo ! 
possess the ability to produce a variety of responses educed by a variety 
Of less orthodox criteria and from other than straightforwardly or 
logically associative processes. In some responses this form of thinking 
resembles the way that young children associate items of experience 
before they have developed the styles of thought. perception and atten- 
tion which formal education fosters. For example. a two-year old having 
acquired (imperfect) concepts of a bee and of a motor car and aed 
a snail said: 'Look—a bee in a car. Similarly children's drawings an 

paintings sometimes exhibit an apparent freshness of vision and sincerity 
of execution. which though not intentional. makes them seem (ni 
and original art works to the adult beholder. Much. however. [o m 
freshness is due to imperfections of thought. pereepiion Mene 
Skill rather than to a deliberately different way of bam S ets e 


; á - Par cor 
and presenting experience: there is in fact a ve t 
naive child or the primitive ‘artist’ and the highly self-conscious creator 


like Picasso. 
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: : i iously a 
The ability to recombine experience in new bg ae (s m 
fundamental element in true creativity of any kin Ans Ls pnr 
the use of words to the eduction of scientific hypothe: were z xd 
the only one. It is clearly important to be able m : Ears oor 
variety of associations and possible hypotheses nota is ve the Cai 
linked in the same way; but equally it is important to v pic ioe ie 
to reject those which are in appropriately bizarre or ERR me 
the one or those most effective for the purpose in han À r alo Ani 
associations and ideas can only arise from the mind, t : deferment 
richness of experience and prior thinking is an importan ceauithesis 
of the value of what will be available for choice and weg ^ isi ces 
Research with tests of 'creativity? tends to show tha bien 
intelligent children, adolescents and adults tend to produce v nd 
more original, responses: they seem to be generally more etið 
flexible in their thinking. But, and this is important, the e nea 
between the kind of high ability shown on ‘convergent rione is 
attainment measures and high scores on tests of ‘divergent t E den 
not absolute, There may in fact be two broadly different u dives: 
lapping groups at least of children: those comparatively low = The 
gence and high on convergence and those markedly the other heat and 
first group tends to be more or less conformist, successful in sc qom 
consequently appreciated and valued by their teachers; the secon 


indeed 
be less successful academically, more likely to be undervalued ary par- 
rejected by their teachers, and sometimes to become maladjusted, 
ticularly if thei 


n inking. 
ir teachers are of a markedly ‘convergent’ type of re an 
It seems probable that differences are at least fostered by pa pter e 
vary with education systems, even with particular schools and te 


[MEA nena choo 
although so far as individuals are concerned within any system or $ 
much depends upon factors in 


the 
their personality as well as upon 
circumstances of the Particular task w 

It is likely too th 


in different fields of h 
kinds of intelligent th 4 tage 
particularly if not critically controlled, would be a positive disadvan 

in many situations, 


degrees of inhibition 
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GENIUS 


This is a matter of central importance to education which we should 
pursue since exceptional genius is not a thing apart but the culmination 
of a continuum on which education should help to place each child. It 
is, however, doubtful whether creative genius of a high order is possible 
without a level of general ability well above the average. In certain 
fields this is self-evident: for example, it is difficult to conceive of 
creative genius in science without there being the ability intellectually 
to master a demanding intellectual discipline. On the other hand, while 
conventional academic abilities may not be essential to painting, there 
is more to a work of visual art than formal skills of colour or design; 
an organizing, problem solving sensitivity is required and for the very 
greatest work, a power of reflective comment. Even the physical gifts 
and skills of the ballerina will not bring success unless they are accom- 
panied by a high general ability to learn. In some fields, high intelligence 
and determination will bring about the necessary level of executive skill 
to subtend the expression of creative thought. Indeed in any creative 
field the arts, the sciences, literature, human relations, administration, 
Scholarship outstanding individuals will exhibit very different combina- 


tions of high intelligence and special aptitudes. 
f precocity with which genius reveals 


. Moreover, there are degrees o 
itself. The more productivity depends upon experience, learning and 
knowledge of life, the later genius or a high degree of special ability 
tends to declare itself or develop. Mathematical genius can, and often 
does, appear very early; so do certain forms of musical ability." On the 
other hand the juvenilia of even the greatest poets are no clear indica- 
tion of what is to be? and many highly intelligent children and adoles- 
cents produce juvenilia of high quality but subsequently have no flash 


of genius.’ - 
As in many other areas of development, what we call intelligence 

and special ability tend to operate as threshold variables: they are 
necessary but not sufficient to very high achievement which depends upon 
rsonal factors. Musical 


a complex galaxy of environmental and pe i sic: 
families for example, like the Bachs, provide the environment within 
ked musical ability can emerge; a probably 


Which musical skill and mar! 1 
higher degree of motivation and ability would be necessary for musical 
genius to emerge from a family or school system providing little oppor- 
tunity or encouragement. It may well have been the circumstances and 
bent of the time that made Shakespeare express himself through drama 
rather than in politics or science. Leonardo da Vinci found and profited 
from a situation in which he could be scientist, architect, engineer, 
Politician and painter—a combination of circumstances which has 
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hardly arisen in Europe since the end of the seventeenth eee um 
however. we are dealing with necessary rather than sufficient conditio at 
Genius implies the creation of something new. some major expansion | 
knowledge or of human sensitivity. something which is not n 
highly competent achievement along conventional lines. For this. as t : 
accounts given of discoveries -from the ringing cry of ‘Eureka’. eden 
to the casual observation of penicillin mould —show that three eed 
tions appear to be necessary. The first of these is that, conscious ‘4 id 
unconsciously the individual must have been ‘aware’ of a problem. hà a 
‘worked’ hard at it and enriched the content of his mind with a a 
amount of information, experience and sensation. This may be the “on 
and systematic amassing of facts and the results of experiments by t 4 
scientist which enables him to attend selectively to what he is mE 
in and to be aware of whether it fits or does not fit; or the sesiis 
to sights, sounds and words of a poet like Keats or Coleridge. €: 
quality of this ‘compost’ will obviously be determined by the pau 
quality of the individual’s mind and by his trained sensitivity. The pni 
factor of crucial importance is a high degree of mastery of the appr is 
priate means of expression: and again this is something which 
acquired by continuous application. 

Almost all accounts of 
sudden flash of insight, 


pressions. items of knowl 
combinati 


‘inspiration’ or ‘discovery’ emphasize He 
the moment or the period where ideas. is 
edge ‘magically’ fall into new and significan 
ons by some process which appears to be outside the nom 
Keats talks of the ‘magic hand of chance’, others of solutions that com 

in sleep, others like Handel or Blake of visions, There are two character- 
istic features, intense excitement and concentration and, at least momen 


x B AA e : a 
tarily, a dissociation of the rational. critical mind" which allows mater! 
from the unconscious or 


: s s 
i subconscious mind to emerge in relationship 
not dictated by conventional rationality," t 

It will be noted that this process, as described above. is n? 
apparently greatly diffe in i 


lo much of the creative work of children: the 
contents of the unconscious mind emerge in relationships determined 4 
unconscious associations and uninhibited by rational thought or exper! 
ence. But there are differences: in pathological cases, the subject doe 
ically accept or reject and choose among rre 
s. What he produces tends to be biza it 
ginal or, if it is original in any true cae 
m merely heteroclite conjunctions of Sen 
is the unconscious material particularly pm l 
ense as that gathered by the sensitivity pr 
nally the psychotic does not master the an 
lity to relate the valuably novel to what €*! 
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alrez eliminati 
rre ADI beri ae or merely odd. Similarly the 
e proc ren owe a good deal to their lack of experi 
ence, imperfect command of the medium and relatively bisce] d 
conceptualization. Some of their ‘freshness’ too is due to their not h is 
trained themselves in the repression of interfering associations died 
the result of the disciplining of attention. Finally they may not ha ^ 
acquired standards of relevance and originality by which to judge th ái 
own productions. icc 
.. There are, one must repeat, considerable differences among forms 
of human activity and between individuals in the ways in which ‘insight’ 
and ‘inspiration’ will pierce the commonplace. In some cases, the sensa- 
tion of inspiration is minimal and the result is obtained by hard. sus- 
tained and concentrated work. In others imagination is so fluid, power- 
ful and yet disciplined that the excitement of production is itself enough 
to spark off the effective new juxtaposition—leading to such compact 
Statements as: 
«let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. . . .”° 
in which a great deal of experience, observation and feeling come to- 
gether in a characteristic utterance not so much of the author, Shakes- 


peare, as of his intensely felt characterization of Hamlet. 


FOSTERING CREATIVENESS 
on away from the education 
has been said, what we call 
ample of a form of thinking 
Its, particularly in changing 
hdrawn. Young children 


All this may seem something of an excursi 
of children in their primary schools but as 
genius is only the extreme and striking ex 
Of vital importance in the life of all adu 


times when the supports of traditions are wit 
have more curiosity, a more fluid approach to reality, but in our sense 


they are not truly ‘creative’, though the experiences to which their naive 
interests lead may well be for the child himself in terms of excitement 
and expression. However. even in reasonably free and open education 
Systems, the process of socialization tends to impel children to surrender 
even this form of creativity and to conform to group activities, to rules 
and regulations." The problem is in fact so to educate all children that, 
in the process of acquiring the knowledge. skills and the convergent 


kinds of thinking of which they also have need, they do not lose the 
i ; ; n 

ability to recombine their experiences ID novel ways." 
True creativeness involves qualities of mind which must be culti- 
vated, and cannot be left to chance. T 


here must be exposure to à rich 
ànd varied experience which is both cognitively and emotionally stimu- 
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lating and which provides the 'compost from which to recombine 
experience in new ways. j 
There must also be a degree of mastery of the relevant modes O 
thinking and knowing as well as a sufficient command of the means of 
expression. The lateral or associative thinking, the hiyportiesismak ni 
or the bringing up of unusual or ‘original’ combinations of ideas depen! 
upon a certain fluency of thought, upon the ability to be excited or to 
concentrate attention on what the mind brings forth without, initially, 
being too self-critical. It is, too, of almost equal importance that o 
judgement should be trained to choose among the material produce 
that which is efficient for its purpose, that which is truly original, reject- 
ing the merely bizarre or banal. , 
Looked at in this way, the fostering of creative thought certainly 
calls in question, even if it is not diametrically opposed to, the assump- 
tions which underlie the heavily normative functions of traditional educa- 
tion, The tendency of most of our Schools is to provide a lock-step kind 
of curriculum in which all pupils are taught the same general body of 
information, provided with a similar set of experiences and expected, 
by and large, to reproduce the predetermined (and unique) answer. 
Stress is laid upon the identification of errors and upon their correction 
and the objectives of whatever is done are set by the curriculum Or by 
the teacher rather than by the pupils themselves. In the best schools 
of this type, the mastery of some relevant modes of thinking and know- 
ing, of formal means of expression and a fairly narrowly conceive 


ability to criticize a production according to restricted criteria of correct 
ness, are well developed, 


It is also true that many creative geniuses have emerged from or n 
least survived schooling of this kind, though if it is very restrictive an 
formal it may create problems for the very gifted and creative chile. 
particularly in his 'teens. 

. The kind of solid achievement which is the mark of formal school 
ing should not be i 
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determination. No service is done to the young by the attitude that the 
only standards of behaviour or of intellectual production are highly 
relative, centred upon the sacredness of the self, or simply being different 
or on ‘doing one's own thing’. Nor is it helpful to praise any piece of 
expressive work without discrimination and without an appeal to the 
child's own judgement and awareness of his own objectives. 

On the other hand, few pupils by the age of 11 will have reached 
the stage of ‘formal’ thinking as outlined by Piaget--the final stage of 
cognitive development characterized by abstract thinking. the capacity 
to make true hypotheses, to verify them in a structured combinatorial 
way, and the ability to distinguish between lawful and probable events.” 
Hence both their creativeness and their powers of judgement will be 
imperfect by adult standards. Too much. and particularly too authori- 
tarian. intervention by adults imposing standards of ‘rightness’ seems 
likely both to repress creativity altogether or by confronting children 
with criteria which are literally incomprehensible, to induce a rigid and 


parrot-like conformity. 
As in almost every other aspect of the early education of children. 
what is needed is a nice balance between authority and self-determina- 


tion, between linear and lateral thinking. between reproductive and 
creative activity. and a developed capacity to choose appropriately be- 
tween them for the purpose in hand. 
In terms of fostering in all children— dull. average or bright-—the 

joy of breaking new ground. the feeling of excited satisfaction that 
comes from creating for oneself. and the flexibility of mind that makes 
new adjustments possible without undue stress. school work has to be 
planned with a clear idea that creativeness should be not only accept- 
able when it occurs (even if it is initially shocking) but stimu'ated and 
1 attainments and 


fostered: and this in a context in which the forma i 
seen by the children them- 


masteries of the vehicles of expression are 
le. Tt seems reasonable. for 


selves as also a necessary part of the whole. | 
example, that there should be times when children are encouraged 


freely and without the inhibitions which attention to an imperfect 
command of formal skills so often means—to produce as many and 
as many kinds of ideas as possible. The teacher will deliberately and 
intentionally excite his class and use the state of excitement to help them 
develop. as it were. a heap of material without thought initially for its 
quality. But such brain-storming sessions should be followed by others 
where the aim is to eliminate the banal and to test the relevance of what 
remains against criteria which children have themselves evolved in dis-. 
cussion with their teacher. Finally they should see that the working up 
of an original set of ideas. of visual form. of sounds. phrases or of 
hypotheses involves the formal skills and the hard work of applying 
them. The vehicle is thus to be seen as an important part of what they 
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; e 
want to achieve. The teacher should, of course, lend his d 
technique required is beyond their present mastery w = 
is felt by the child for something which he has not yet learn 4 ere 
It must be emphasized that such an approach should no oe 
fined to the conventional ‘expressive’ subjects, like art or spon ant fe 
drama. It can and should be used in work in the mother tongue. ier 
as well as spoken, in the study of the environment. in simple poe «a 
The important aspects are those of encouragement. free “—* iie 
pression and discovery without too much critical m 
subsequent attempt to get the children to educe their own o , ded 
their own criteria of judgement always in a context which implies ed 
standards are really determined not by arbitrary decision of e poder 
by factors inherent in the situation itself —by whether a piece of E. a 
or a poem communicates to another what its author felt. by whe coh 
hypothesis stands up to a rigorous test and so on. The jeg "n 
support and praise of the teacher are important, particularly the. n 
to which children can be made to feel that originality and -— 
are welcomed, even if they challenge the teacher's own orthodoxy. oe 
teacher will, justly, be regarded as an authority by the pupils and he : 
she is the guide. Pedagogic skill lies in directing and sharpening yc 
tion by question and remark. by pointing out successes and asking w r 
in helping children to surmount the technical difficulties which bs : 
their expression, and in providing increasingly subtly analysed modet 
from the adult world. not so much to be imitated as to be understoo 


" d d 
and evaluated in the same kind of terms as children try to understan 
and evaluate their own work. 


We must not forget that othe 
ness—the component of rich an 


very basis on which new combi 
look that the for 


T. vitally important aspect of Mem 
d varied experience which forms t : 
nations can arise, Nor must we ae 
m in which ability of any kind or level declares itse 

is to some extent a function of the stimulation and possibilities providec 
by the environment. It seems unlikely, for example, that musical teler, 
will declare itself effectively in an unmusical environment or tha 
scientific insight will grow where the child has little contact with the 
kind of thinking and knowledge which it implies. Creativeness in human 
relations, too, implies an affective and moral environment where be 
haviour and motive can be spontaneously discussed. where differen 


: s c 
st to personal problems can at least be played out in dramat! 
orm. 


SCHOOL AS A PROVOCATIVE ENVIRONMENT 
This must lead us to plan the 


š ro- 
1 í school as what might be called a P 
vocative environment, a place 


where the child is solicited by the pos 
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sibility of many kinds of activity—musical. d i 
~ : I . dramatic. scientifi isti 
pe eas E spe is brought into the classroom and ilis etin 
ea ens rl arc + experience. sensation and knowledge. Children 
d P v ia > the enthusiasms of adults whom they like and 
ace » "es e direct contact with them. One cannot expect 
eios E Ls ers to have knowledge of and enthusiasm for al 
eb E e experience which the world has to offer; but one 
edi onably as that they have some enthusiasms to share and th: 
y will provide the means whereby their pupils can meet and tal zh 
many sorts and varieties of people in the world outside. One - sum 
ue that they are watchful for the least sign of talent. that i a 
i nourish it and seek others who can take the child further al à 
line = which he shows interest and aptitude. cv 2 
. or all children and particularly for the tale i 
ligent, the five or six years of the psit school A et i Liga p 
in determining whether their cognitive style is limited to one b ce 


usually that of linear or convergent thinking—or whether they have at 
their command different styles of thinking and are aware of their 
. It is of the utmost impor- 


differing appropriateness to various situations 
tance, too, that the technical means of expression are mastered not with 
an attempt at blind perfection but as a flexible basis for the embodi- 
ment of thinking and problem solving. and in a way which permits the 
child to change and adapt his techniques to novel situations. Creativity 
implies confidence in the worthwhileness of the activity and of one's 
Own responses and a certain daring in rejecting the safe and known 
Solutions, a certain openness to associations and ideas which are not 
sanctioned by familiarity or by authority; but if it is to be of real service 
to the individual, it also implies the ability to appraise one's work with 
a degree of objectivity and by means of clear criteria and not to accept 
an idea merely because it is unusual. 

hooling is a certain rigidity of 


The outcome of much primary sc 
unwillingness to move outside the accepted 
known is believed to be absolute and is 
nded one which will change 


thought coupled with an 
forms of expression. What is 
seen as a closed system rather than an open-e 
with extending experience. This tends to mean that school knowledge is 
regarded as something apart from life and what goes on outside the 
classroom: it is a series of tricks which one learns to master for no 


particular reason and more or less well. 
The change one would wish to see_-and which seems essential in 


for adolescence and for the world of rapid trans- 
h they will live—is one which emphasizes open- 
skills which we must all command as instru- 
hemselves and which regards knowledge not 


preparing children 
formations in whic 
endedness, which sees the 
mental and not as ends in t 
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i i ie xperi- 
as the purpose of education but as the essential raw material S a 
ence from which new combinations arise to meet new circumstances. 


NOTES 


: m a 
1. But schools have much to learn from therapeutic quss, MS hi 
i detailed analysis of the concepts and structures involved see: da) (Toronto), 
The therapeutic community and the school. Interchange (Canada) 
vol. 1, no. 2, 1970. ] " 
2. For the best general review and bibliography on the topic see: Breeman Py 
Butcher, H. J.; Christie, T. Creativity. 2nd ed. London, Society for 
into Higher Education Ltd., 1971. CT 
Basically, tests, success in which is determined by the number, € 
or sometimes the quality of responses to a stimulus rather apis ur - 
obvious and received Tesponse—e.g., ‘How many uses can you fin sed?" 
brick?’ as distinct from ‘What is the purpose for which bricks are call 
These tests are better described as tests of ‘divergent thinking’ than o Mn 
tivity since they do not include other aspects which are importan In: 
productive creativity. (Butcher, H. J. Divergent thinking and seu 
Wall, W. D.; Varma, V., eds. Advances in educational psychology. I. London, 
University of London Press, 1972.) hibit 
^. But they are only broadly different and younger children may not ex eae 
such a difference at all (Hasan, P.; Butcher, H. J. Creativity and menise, 
a partial replication with Scottish children of Getzel and Jackson’s pos 
British journal of educational psychology (London), vol. 57, pt. 2, p 
As Butcher (Op. cit) points out, the solution of a difficult ‘converg 


r ses 
problem involves the production of a considerable number of hypothe 
before the right one is found. L. 


Methuen. 1966. / Frames of min 
London, Methuen, 


. ne 
control on the quality and relevance of the ideas which they produce. 9 
should also be remind i 


6. Newton corrected errors in his father's accounts at the age of eight. 
7. The classical case i 


5 the young Mozart, 


10. 


11. 


I5. 
16. 


1j. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. The productions of genius in 
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See, for example, the early poems of Shelle 7 
,tü y (The poetical work P 
= ise Shelley. Edited by E. Dowden. London, Macmillan 1891. D. 
ope, it is true, claimed that he *. . . lisped in nu bi f en ; 
came’ but we have nothing left to judge by! pe r UNI NER 
Terman, L., et al. Genetic studies of genius. Vol. 1: M i 
f : 5 E i á 

traits of a thousand gifted children. Stanford, L E ee 


1926. 
See the detailed treatment of Archimedes ‘Eureka’ experience in: Koestler, 


A. The act of creation. London, Hutchinson, 1962. 

It has been shown (Livington Lowes. The road to Xanadu. London Con- 
stable, 1966) that Coleridge's reading in a great variety of books dt travel 
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Mariner’ and ‘Kubla Khan’. Keats acknowledges his debt to Chapman's 
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great inhibitor of the imagination and the instinctual life. 

For example, Poincaré’s account of his discovery of Fuchsian functions 


(Koestler, A. Op. cit.). 
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of a cat produced by Louis Wain during a psychotic episode. See also: 
Prinzhorn, H. Bildnerei der Geisteskranken. Berlin, Springer, 1970. 


Hamlet, act II, sc. ii. 
Pulsifer, S. N. Children are poets. Cambridge, Mass., Dresser Chapman & 
Grimes, 1963. 

made (for example: De Bono, E. 


Of recent years, proposals have been 

Lateral thinking. London, Ward Lock, 1970) for research into the ways in 
ateral' thinking. However, the suggestion 

n the time-table (rather than a matter 

) seems likely to be counterproductive 


ducation up as a separate subject so 


which children may be trained in ] 
that ‘thinking’ should be a subject o 
for attention in any learning situation 
in the same way that setting moral e 
often is. 

Piaget, J.; Inhelder, Bürbel. La psychologie de l'enfant. Paris, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1947. Idem. The growth of logical thinking from child- 


hood to adolescence. New York, Basic Books, 1958. x 
E. P. Torrance (Achieving socialisation without sacrificing creativity. Journal 


of creative behaviour (Buffalo, N.Y-), vol. 4, no. 3, 1970) details a series of 
researches and experiments involving mainly five-year-old children. See also 
his Rewarding creative behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 
1965), and Encouraging creativity in the classroom (Dubuque, Iowa, Brown, 


1970). 
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Razvitie samostojatel' nostri i tvoréeskoj aktivnosti škol pee Moora 
Prosceščenie, 1964); the work describes experiments in the deye a Aea 
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1971-73. mM 
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prose by 'playing the sedulous ape' to his great predecessors; Beetho 
learned from Mozart. 
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